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| related palled 
pirit of revolt, 
rovince were en 
in ſome of the other rovinces. - The 
tants of Enchuyſen were the firſt in 
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Folland who had the courage to plant the ſtan- 
dard of liberty upon their walls; and thaſe of 
Medinblinc, Edam, Purmerend, and other 
towns, quickly followed the example. In ſome 
of theſe places, f tl IP e averſe 
to this revolution; but theſe were few, com- 
pared with their opponents, and were obliged 
Vos, H. ei | 
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either to yield to the majority, or to ſecure 
themſelves by flight from their reſentment, 15 


Tur ſame meaſures were purſued, at the 


ſame time, in the ſouthern: parts of the pro- 


vince. That flame which had been kindled 
ſome time before, burſt out at once in a thou- 


ſand different places. And in a few months, 
Leyden, Gouda, Dort, Haerlem, and all the 
other towns in Holland, Amſterdam except - 
ed, had openly declared againſt the Spaniards, 


and avowed their reſolution to acknowledge no 
other authority in future, but that of the 


prince of Orange, and the States. The ſame 


reſolution was formed in ſeveral of the cities of 
Overyſſel, Frieſland, and Utrecht. 


Tuts ebe ſo Wenrable ts William? 8 


| views, was not a little promoted by intrigues, 
which; although he himſelf was abſent, were 
carried on in his name, and by his authority. In 

letters to the principal inhabitants he had 


allured them to his intereſt, by flattering them 
with the hopes of having all their privileges 
ſecured; of enjoying full freedom to exerciſe 


their religion, whether proteſtant or catholie; 


and of being for ever delivered from that op- 


preſſive load of taxes with which they had been 


overwhelmed. In order to enforce” theſe ex- 
Nel he ſent his — throughout the! 
Peres; 3 
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bins and moſt of theſe were perſons 0% 
either of great addreſs, or of great authority — 
and ee e (0-7 __ 6 14505 . * 
Weuinant's: ee 3 were at His mill 
W advanced, and he hoped ſoon to rations po Leng 
begin his march, with the probability of a more 
proſperous. iſſue than had attended his former 
expedition. He had already collected a for» 
midable army of well · diſciplined forces. Con- 
ſiderable ſurns had been tranſmitted to him by 
the friends of his cauſe; and the ſtrongeſt aſs 
furances had been given him, that ſome of the 
principal cities in the ſouthern provinces 
would open their gates to receive him. But 
no circumſtance conttibuted more to inſpire him | 1 
with a confidence of ſucceſs, than the new . = 
meaſures which, alittle: before the preſent pe- 1 
riod, had been en j by the n of 
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ce e conteſt; which had fubſifted. Bra. 
for feveral 85 between the bee re 
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4 Is | Holland; ie be 3 4 to the 
activity of Sonoy, whom the prince had ſent hither agg 
vernor-ſubſtitute, till he himſelf ſhould arrive: and in 
Guelderland, Utrecht, and Frieſland, to the count of 
Berg, a nobleman: of intereſt in thoſt paßte, who was mars 8 
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12 teſtants in that kingdom, the former had ge- 


| wn nerally been victorious... But the latter; rouſed 


by their leaders, aided by foreign powers, ani- 


. mated by zeal for their religion, and inflamed 


with reſentment on account of the cruel. perſe- 


eutions which had been exerciſed againft them, 
continued to make ſuch vigorous efforts, as 
created in their enemies the moſt alarming ap- 


prehenſions with regard to the iſſue of the war. 


The court had, at different times, offered them 
advantageous terms of accommodation; and 
peace had oftener than once been eſtabliſned 


between the contending parties. But their 


pretenſions, their intereſts, and their religious 
Principles, were incompatible; and they re- 
mained quiet only till they were in a condition 
to renew hoſtilities. The court never had 
more reaſon to entertain hopes of being able to 
enxtirpate their opponents, than towards the 


end of the year one thouſand five hundred and 
ſixty- nine. Their brave and active leader, the 


Prince of Conde, had been killed in the battle 


of Jarnac ; they had afterwards received a dread- 
ful overthrow in the battle of Moncontour ; and 


the admiral Coligni, with the young Princeſs 


of Bourbon, had been obliged to retire, with 


the feeble remains of their ſhattered army, to 


the mountains of Gaſcony and Languedoc. 
There, however, they exerted themſelves ftre- 


nuoully i in making preparations for trying once 
more 


va. 


is 


e eee a force ſufficient to enable 
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believed, were not to be overcome by the force 
of arms; and it was reſolyed to have Tpepurſs 


nir U. KING OF $PAIN | s 
rtune of war; and in a few önttet 299 9 N 


them to leave their n ee to enter ons liſts | 6 . 
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1 Wee of this * N 9 
his Queen-mother, who exerciſed. at that time — 


an unlimited authority in the Sen meng ſhe 


was equally exaſperated and alarmed; and 
ſhe n to employ other means than pen 


eee. play pale to ahe 8 the 


duke of Anjou, the cardinat of Lorraine, the 


duke of Guiſe, and Alberto Gondi, count ic: 
Retz; who all engaged to maintain the moſt 
iolable ſecrecy. Time only brought to lige 
their dark deſign. The proteſtants, they now 


to fraud and circumwenflen 


ls purſuance of this glans; [em * 


D the princes of Navarre and the admiral was ſet. 
on foot, and ſoon afterwards concluded at St. 


Germains. By this treaty, the proteſtants re- 


ceived a free pardon of all their paſt offences, 


with liberty to make public profeſſion of the re- 
formed religion; and the princes and admiral 
were allowed, for their ſecurity, to retain poſ- 
ſeſſion of Rochelle, Cognoc, La Charite, or 
"24 Mon- 


HISTORY OF n REIGN or 
Montauban, on condition, that if che articles 


oer the peace were obſerved, theſe places ſhould 


be delivered to the king within the ſpace of two 
years from the oe of the preſents pacifitations- 


-7 Tax proteſtant "7 entertdined the ſame - 
- diſtruſt of the ſincerity of the king and queen 

7 in this, as in all their former negocia-⸗ 
tions. They were ſtill afraid of putting them- 
ſelves in their power, and remained at a diſtance 

from Court, in the places of ſtrength which had 
been aſſigned them. In order to remove their 
ſuſpicions, every ſpecies of artifice was employ= 
ed. All the articles of the peace were punctual- 
Iy fulfilled. Strict orders were iſſued to allow 
the proteſtants in all places to celebrate openly 
their religious aſſemblies; and in all the diſ- 
putes which happened between the catholics 
and them, the latter were treated with indule 
gence, while the former had, on many occa- 
ſions, reaſon to complain of injuſtice or ſeve- 
rity.” Charles embraced every opportunity to 


expreſs the pleaſure which he now enjoyed, in 


having reſtored tranquillity to his kingdom; 
and even when none but zealous catholics were 
preſent, he often declared how unalterably fix - 
ed his purpoſe was, to perform with ſtrict fide - 
lity, his engagements with the proteſtants. He 
had ſufficiently experienced the folly of attempt 
ing to ſubdue men's conſciences by force ; and 
= | Tg ng 
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end intended, Sos were e deſtrudive of is | 
own repoſe, - and pernicions to his fübjects: 
All his counſellors, except thoſe wo were 
partners in the bloody ſecret, believed him to 


be ſincere; and, by the accounts which they 
give of his diſcourſe, added to the diſpleaſure 
which they expreſſed at his change of conduct, 
| they contributed to complete the deluſion. of 
| the proteſtants. The admiral, however; fill 
retained his wonted diffiderice j and when urged 
by the King to come to court, and receive in 
perſon every proof that could be given Hit 


| impofflple for him to tflink himſelf ſecure, 


where his mortal enemies of the family of C Gu 11 
were poſſeſſed of ſo much p er. F 


155 f 3.1 1 % 


Ts have gratified ik n * ſo great a 


. conceftion® as the immediate removal of che 


Guiſes, Charles knew would have had a fuſpi- 


cious aſpect; and therefore he went no further 


at this time, than to aſſure him that his fears 
were groundleſs, and that his enemies were not 
maſters as formerly. But foon after the duke 
of Guiſe and his brother left the court, ſeem- 
ingly much diſguſted with the meaſures which 
ver there purſued, At the ſame time, other 


34 5 means 


no e tion would make him return ro-his 0 
former unhappy — — 22 — 


n of 
ſincere attachment, he declared, that it was 5 
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Book means of deluſion were employed, more likely 
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e to produce the deſired effect. Charles offered 


1572. 


his ſiſter in marriage to the King of Navarre; 
and an ambaſſador was ſent to England, to 
negociate a match between the duke of Anjou 
and queen Elizabeth. But of all the inſtruments 
of deceit which he employed, there was none 
more efficacious, than the declaration which he 
made of his reſolution to enter into war with "2 
the king of Spain. Philip had refuſed, he ſaid, 
to grant him reparation 'for certain. injuries 
which his ſubje&s had received from the Spa- 
niards in America; and he was determined to 
take vengeance on that prince, by invading hig 
dominions in the Netherlands. He offered the _ 
command of the army, which he talked of 
ſending thither, to the admiral, and aſſured 


him that he would be entirely governed by his 


counſels, and thoſe of the prince of Orange and 
count . in carrying on the war, 


No propoſal could be better calculated ow 
this to blind the admiral's Penetration. Con- 
ſcious of ſuperior military talents, he was na- 
turally fond of war; ſincere in his profeſſion of 


the reformed religion, he was zealous to pro- 


pagate and defend it; and he was ſtrongly at- 


tached by ſympathy of manners, as well as re- 


ligious principles, to the princes of Naſſau. 
Count Lows was with him at Rochelle, when 
the | 


— + w 


nn ns _ 


both ſet out for Paris, where they were receiv- 


157%... 


fidence, as gave the admiral a full conviſtion 


that the . ſentiments both of the king and the 
quern-mothr were m dig what they en. 8 


e 


„kalt ane it abe for his: pads... | 


poſe to wear the maſk for ſome time longer; 
and as he found that nothing had ſerved ſo ef- 
ſectually to lull the admiral's ſuſpicions as this 
| laſt device, he affected to be extremely ſolicit-. _ 
ous about making preparations . for the war; 
and in the mean time deſired count Lewis to 


repair to the frontiers of the Netherlands, to 


communicate his deſign to the melcontents, 5 


and to hold them in readineſs for the admiral's 


arrival with the troops. There was nothing 
farther from his intention than to begin hoſtili- 
ties. But no ſooner were the Hugonots in- 
formed of the deſign on which count Lewis had 


ſet out, than great numbers of them, prompt- 
ed by their religious zeal, and by the reſtleſs 
military ſpirit of the age, flocked after him, 
and offered to aſſiſt. bim in PF; enterpriſe he 
Don undertake... en 

. Law 
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* »o OX : Lewis: was himſelf of tos active a temper to 5 
— ſuffer them to remain long without employ - 


1572. 


| N to acquire — e: 


ment. It was of the utmoſt confequence, he 


IO eee che enen that —— 


tified town in the frontier provinces. With 


this view he had maintained à ſecret. corre 
ſpondence with ſome of the inhabitants of 
Mons; and he made himſelf. maſter of that 


On aer Ng m_ following engen. — 


«y' 7 4 


a lefe hs . eee he * 


yur in the evening with five: hundred horſe and a 


thouſand muſqueteers at a wood in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mons, whence he ſent forward 
ten or twelve of his ſoldiers, whom he ſelected 
on account of their ſuperior addreſs and reſolu- 
tion. They entered Mons in the evening, and 


lodged together in the ſame inn. They gave 
out that they were dealers in wine; informed 


their hoſt, that their ſervants were bringing a 


quantity of that liquor, and inquired at what 


hour the gate of the city, by which it was to 


be brought in, would be opened. They were 


told, that, for a ſmall reward, the keeper 
would open it at any time; and early next 
nne _—_—” tag the- keeper to open 


at” ; its 
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it, they ſeized on de ken, and diſperſed uf 


6 fy — — Y — woche its 
and having taken poſſeſſion of the gate, wick a 
part of his troops, he traverſed the principal 
A ciry wich the reſt, and proclaim- | 
ed to the inhabitants, that! he was not come 4 
an enemy, but 28 a friend) and that che prince 
166 Orange Was approaching 

ow to n their iberty; 


deem impoſed-upon — — 
CCC 
C 07. 1amams oft bib erben i 


105 Au: the citizens ſtil} remained within their 
houſes,” except a few who were privy:to his de 
fignz but de began co gromheaſfy ns 
reflected on the ſmall number of ine t v 

with him, and to wonder has, che yy of — 
troops were not come forward. It was: t no 


purpoſe, he knew, to atrempt keeping poſſeſ: 
ſion of ſo great a town with l mall a fore. 


He rode out therefore. as faſt as he coul 
wards the place where he had left his troops, 
the wood. He conducted them immediately 
to the eity; not without anxiety; leſt he ſhbuld 
find the gate ſhut againſt him on his return. 

But ſuch was the conſternation of the citizens, 
| "nil their W of what had paſſed, chat 
none 


„ 


JT 


1678 
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300K none of them had ventured to ſtir without their 
== - houfes. The gate was ſtill open, and every 
x 114 thing in the town as quiet and motionleſs as 
hen he left it. He then placed his guards at 
calling the magiſtrates together, de-de . 
chem his own, and his brother's deſigns; . giv- | 
ing them the T_T afurances that no vio» 
won ſhould-be-committ by his ſoldiers. Afs 
ter which he commanded fuch of the citizens as 
he chuld not truſt, to deliver up their arms; 
and ordered all of them to proceed as formerly 
in the purſuit of their cuſtomary occupations, 
His troops did not amount to more than fifteen 
hundred men; but he ſoon acquired a much 
greater force by the acceſſion of many pro- 
OG ang haſtened tor wa ann len 


T2 lok of dae affected hs * of Alva | 

is the moſt ſenſible manner; and it gave him 
the greater uneaſineſs and concern, as it was 

_ altogether unexpected. Being no ſtranger to - 
count Lewis's enterpriſing genius, he had kept 
an anxious eye upon all his motions, during 
his abode in France; - eſpecially after the peace 
15 * ee and. the kind. en he 


4 — 7 65 luda, p · 79. ee | 
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5 ſpies | at Paris 1 was, Ie — — _ 
tennis; by which piece of intelligence, they 


meant to inſinuate that he was more attentive 


1 at Mons ; „ he — formed of tis 


5 Patience and chagrin. In che rage which it 

_ excited in him, thro ; c | £ Þ 
trampling upon it, I have been deceived, he 
cried, by a Tuſcan woman (meaning Cathe- 


0 $ 


rine of Medicis); but ere long, inſtead of Tuſ- 


can lilies, Waun e __ 5 | 
thorns “. | 5 3 in 


* 2 . * +» * 1 >| 
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His vexation was much in 
knowledge of the great importance of 
place which he had loſt. He conſidered chat 


Mons was not only the capital of the province | 


of Hainault, but one of the largeſt and moſt 
populous cities in the Low-Coi 
being fituated in a marſhy ſoil,” it might cafily 
be rendered impregnable ; that although it was 
not in the line of the barrier towns, yet it was 
removed at ſo ſmall a diſtance from the fron- 
tier, that the poſſeſſion of it muſt greatly: faci- 
litate the entrance of foreign troops into the 
. 3 and that either the French kings 

; whoſe 


ies; that, 


8 "— * 
1 1578: L 
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HIS 


#ooK whoſe conduct had for Mae ieee had ſo 
— hoſtile an appearance, or eee 


15784 


could eakily furnith it with fupplics/7 1. 1 


17 JJ ̃ ͤ(.. p THR $f $4 £2 Þ 
„e ds aki am e to 
attempt the recovery of it eee but 
while he was making the 


for this purpoſe,” he received intelligence ef 


the revolution in Holland; and at the ſame 


time was informed, that the prince of Orange, 
having already collected a numerous army, was 
about to begin his march. Alva, far from 


ſhrinking at the view of ſo many impending 
dangers, exerted himſelf with great activity 
and vigour to repel them. He carried on his 
levies with the utmoſt diligence, and in a very 
hort time found himſelf poſſeſſed of between 
five and fix thouſand German horſe and 
eighteen thouſand foot of the ſame nation z be- 


 fides fifty companies of Spaniards, ..and one 


hundred and fifty of Walloons, and other na- 
tives of the Netherlands. He would gladly 


have ſent a part of theſe forces to recover the 


revolted cities in the maritime provinces, and 
the reſt to the ſiege of Mons; but when he re- 


flected on the difficulty which he muſt en- 


eounter in. either of theſe two enterpriſes, he 
apprehended that his army, numerous as it was, 
—_—_ 4 ed ſafety __ divided. He re- 

ſolved 


LIP u. KING O SPAIN. 
9 —— whole and en- LILY | 


tire, 2 bis 0 ies Gs — — 
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—— finding i clieule ro determine whether 1 
it was moſt ee to begin with che 1 5 
of Mons, or the recovery of the maritime pro- 
vinces. And to aſſiſt him in deeciding chit im- 
portant queſtion, he called a council of his 
Principal officers when the marquis of Virelli, 
one of the firſt in rank, as well as in military 
merit, adviſed him earneſtly tu begin with the 
latter, and ſupported his opinior by obſerving; 5 
« That although the interior provinces were 
liable to be invaded from the ſide of France or 
Germany, yet it would not be difficult to fe 
cover whatever cities ſhould be loſt in thoſe 
provinces, as che inhabitants were ic general 
more loyal than choſe of Holland and Zealand, 
and much leſs infected with the ſpirit of inne- 
vation in religion. That the Huguendts un- 
der count Lewis were deſtitute of means to 
ſupport themſelves, and muſt ſoon be diſperſo 
ed; for he could not be. perſuaded” that the 
French king, who had hitherto ſhewn ſo much 
zeal for the true religion, would ever debafe 
himfelf ſo far, as to favour the attempts of His 
rebellious: fubjects to ſubvert it. The Gerevian = 
forces under — of Orange, undifteipfine 
Dre IS | ed 4 


3 
RS: 1 


pay and — aud; if — 
2 in their expectation of theſe, there was 
little ground to doubt that they would chooſe 
rather to return . Wee er eee 


— — . — : 
treſſes. We may therefore, without anxiety,” | 
continued he. . put offi the. Liege, of Mons, and 


convenient ſeaſon ſhall arrive. But the ſtate of 
the maritime provinces admits not of the leaſt 
delay. The people there are univerſally infect- 
ed with hereſy. They have conceived a de- 
gree of phrenzy, and indulged. themſelves in 
the moſt extravagant exceſſes againſt the 
church and the king. Their ſituation, ſtrong 
by nature, will ſoon be rendered impregnable. 
Every paſſage of a river and canal will require 
an army to force it, and every ſiege, a cam- 
paign to finiſh it. By the ſea, and by the 
rivers, they can be always richly furniſhed 
with-proviſions ; they can every hour receive 
ſuccour from France, Germany, or England; 
and will be able, by their naval force, to pre- 
vent the king's army from receiving ſupplies 
from Spain. It is there too, the prince of 
Orange, for many years, was governor. There 
"oe ſeveral large cſtates ; . he has 
, | * formed 


the defence of the inland frontier, till, A; more . 


N 


0 or TIT 


Lie ul r 


A eee 29 * | 
with perſons of the | greateſt influence. in the 4 


1. 


country. As It, was in tkeſe provinees he firſt 
ereſted the Randard of rebellion, it is in them 
he intends 4 Er the ſear. of Mat uſurped da- 


minion which he is ſo ambicious to maintain, - 


Let us attack our enemy firſt in his ſtrong 


thence, we ſhall find it much eaſier to pre- 
75 e eh gr 
a TR | 


+ 4» # 


for e adviſing the dukte of As 70 —— the 


fiege of Mons; and, if his advice had been. 


followed, it is probable that the republic of 


.the United Provinces.would never have heen | 


formed. The people had nat yet had time go 
put the cities into a proper ſtate of defence; and 


3hey could not have long reſiſted ip. great. a 


force as the duke of Alva might have employ- 
ed. to ſubdue them. Amſterdam and Maids 
burg were ſtill unſhaken in their allegiane 
Wich the ſhips belonging to theſe two — of 


cities, and thoſe which he would have received | 
from Spain, a,fleet might have been equipped = 


ſuperior to that gf the 


thought fit to impoſe. 


Vor. II. 0 | Mo No 


;have, been ſoon reduced 55 peceſity of lod- | 
mitting to whatever terms Philip er 


Book, 


1ST0 HE Abewer 
PREY —k need? 4 chöſe 


Tris 


— whith vers foretold by Vitelli, could have fol! 


1672. 


lowed from allowing the enemy to! remain for 
ſome time in poſſeſſion of Mons Hhot ben fromm 
the conqueſt which the prince of Grange miglit 
have made of other places. In an open Coun- 
try, ſuch as the interior provinets, "the fate Gf 
towns muſt depend entirely on the number and 
dlſcipline of the armies employed to attack or 
_ "defend them; and in Woll dats reſpects, the 
duke of Alva had reaſon to believe that he 
would be at all times able to maintain his ſupe- 
riority ; eſpecially if, by firſt reducing the mari- 

time provinces, he eee 15 his oops 


ann 823 ſea with Spain. 


OY 4 7 
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Br it is ate e eäliet er W. men to judge 
h matters of ſuch nice deliberation, 
_ after the event has happened, chan when 9 
are about to enter upon action. It ought to be 
conſidered, that Alva had not yet „ 
the difficulties attending the ſiege of towns, 
fituared | in a country ſo much merſctkeg by the 
fea, by rivers, and canals, as the maritime 
5rovinces; and could not foreſee thoſe amazing 
Exertions which the people made, firft in ek 
preparations for war, and afterwards in the de- 
fence of their cities when attacked.” "He had 
 ikewiſe reaſon . to entertain ſuſpicions of tlie 
AE intentions of the French king. He 


dredded 


g 
5 
$ 
4+ 
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theſe motives, it is not improbable, conſider- 


' louſy of the prince of Orange, and his 
who had fi 


| thould, 


F * 
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aded: che hajyoe/ which would, be mad hy 


the army of the prince of. Orange: in the richer — 


and more fertile provincess and thought it 
would bring an indelible ſtain upon his honour, 
if he did not endeavour to prevent it, Beſides 


ing the natural violence of his temper, that he 
was in ſome degree influenced, in the reſolu- 
tion which he formed, by his pe 


Armin ane ſecond time the attempts of o one 
orn 8850 e him in the * PRA of 


his Prince. Beni ba 


11 wy we FE 


"Wa. ATEVER were ks motives, * es FU 0 


begin his operations with the fem of Mons ons; 


and to delay the reduction of Holland till he ; 
diſengage. himſelf; from his enemies on 


ſouthern frontier. In order t to increaſe the 


number of his forces, he commanded the garria' . 


ſons. of Rotterdam and Delfshaven, the only 
towns in Holland in which he had any garriſons 
left, to join him; and immediately ſent off his 


ſon Frederic de Toledo, accompanied by Noir . 


c#mes and Vitelli, with a _ of the wap 16 
form the blockade of Mons. . 5 , yz” 


3 4 


The fegs of 


Mons. 


* 8 


BREE 


cious at firſt of count Tevies 8 intentions, were 7 


now well ſatisfied with his government, and. 
| "G6 werg 


* were ſolicitous to provide. for. their def 


mn. 
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— againft the 8 Is. © They alſiſted him with 
great alacrity i in completing their fortifications. 
They were active in laying in military ſtores and 
proviſions; and having repeatedly ſallied out 
eee after Toledo's arrival in their 
neighbourhood, they had ſeveral Lo nal 


Dan e 


In had, Geng hege Kent the Seer | 
de Jenlis to Paris, to inform the king of his ſuc- 

deſs, and to ſolicit the ſpeedy march of 'the 
troops which he had promiſed to ſend to his aſ- 
ſiſtance. Charles received Jenlis in the moſt 


gracious manner, affected to be extremely hap- 


py with the accounts which he had brought him, 
and gave him authority to levy forces; 


that, before they could take the field, he would 


1 able 1 to put an end to the ſcene of tliſſimula- 

on Which he had ſo long been acting. But 
1 admiral, who was allowed to exerciſe an 
unlimited power in the adminiſtration, *puſhed 
forward the levies with greater 'vigour than the 
king intended; and, in a few weeks, Jenlis 
was ready to ſet out with between four and five 
thouſand foot and . four hundred horſe. The 


admiral and count Lewis concurred in adviſing 


him to direct his march by the way of Cambray, 
that he _ avoid being intercepred by the 
enemy, and * _ * of T7 prince of 


FE _— > ; 


- 


. a Aeg. to * nply win 
one counſel. He..yainly | 83 
be able, wick, his awn forges. alone, to oblige 

Spaniare to quit the ſiege ;. and he wiſhed 
1 to Fer, this. honour to himſelf, rather. chan 
ö leave it to by the prince of Orange. 
ice was ſent privately to Toledo, from. e 
count of France, of the route which hie was f 
take, and of the time of his departure. Tolg- 

0 e ee ren off his forces 85 F 


* 
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Pore leſt count Lewis ſhould” 1 Kelty 
gut, and attack the Spaniards in the rear, when 
2 — were engaged in battle with Jenlis. Te- | 
lede had-reached a village called St. Ghiflai ain, | 
at the diſtance: of a few miles from Mons, \ v 
he Was informed a they here had entered =. 
n wood, and that upon their (om I 
ing out fromi it be mige attack them with great. * 
advantage. He ordered his cavalry ts arch 
firſt, and followed as faſt as he was able with | 
the' infantry. | The cavalry had almoſt reached OE 


the botders o Ff the wood, when they xerceived 7 . 
hundred of che enemy's horſe that ha 1 bee 


ſent before to reconnoitre. Theſe the Sp⸗ ni- | ö 


ards 10 attacked, and drove back F the 


WP e ws in 


* TE * in ay little time'the nd oY | 
=— arrived, and began the attack, 'before Jenlis 
17 "had time to draw up his men in order of battle. 
"The French made reſiſtance, however, for two 
Howrs with great bravery ;, but at laſt they 8 
way, and endeavoured! to ſaye' themſelves 
flight, Upwards of twelve Rundred fell on 
the field, and many were killed in the urfuir, 
| partly, by the As, and "partly by” the 
i U 
| country people, wh o took. cruel vengeance for 
the injuries which ey had recelved from them 
in their march, Tenlis himſetf's was taken” pri- 
ner, and conducted to the cſtadel of Ant- 
7 Werp; * where, havipg died ſuddenly, his death 
Vas aſcribed to poiſon. The loſs ſultained 7 


| the Spaniſh. a army way. inconſiderable, ” vi 


3 "M1 Ep 17: 


Al-. a. Tolzvo returned to Mons in a few days af 


. ter this diſtinguiſhed | . and ſoon 755 


the duke of Alva arrived, T cautious ge 
neral having drawn a double trench and Ws 
part round his army, .by which, it was render- 


ed ſecure on ne fide againſt the allies of the 


- beſieged, and on the ather, againſt any ſudden 
attack that might be made upon it by the prince 


of Orange, he immediate} erected ſeveral bat» 
teries, and began his fire in different quarters 
with great fury, The beſieg ged diſcoyered no 


leſs, yigour in their Sete ; which was con- 
| gueteg with great prudence, as well as the 


* 
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| — | -Duralhoughths bellegedliplayod cheat Erne | 
| © moſt ſkill and intrepidity;-they had no: hopes of 0: 


of Oranee 
of being able to raiſe! the ſiege; withbut the“ went, 
aſſiſtance of the prince: of Orange. Wilkam 5 


| \ © had already penetrated. into the Low Countries, 
| and advanced as far as Ruremond. Fhererhe 
f N ſtopped, and demanded. a ſupply of proviſions 


for his troops. The government of the town 


Was in the hands of zealous. catholies, who not 
only rejected his. requeſt, but ehe == 
their, refuſal with a degree gf haughtineſs and. = 
inſolence, by which the rer and his army; 
„ were highly, exaſperated. There were max 
7. of the citizens, n with, whom de hak 
q formerly held intelligence. Having at this 
ume rene wed his correſpondence with them he 
made a brifk attack upon one of the gates; 
The catholics fuſtained it with ſpirit; but. 
while they were thus employed, the proteſtant, 
inhabitants ſnatched the opportunity, and. in, 
troduced the aſſailants by another gate into he | 
city. It was not then in the power of the 
prince of Orange ro reſtrain the fury of his fol- 
diers. 1 1 1 many * the citizens, 


4 [ 9 6 © great f 


Q 


2 he publiſhed ar an | edict to es 
vent chem, nor to hive conſidered; ene 
could not but perce eive that violent |\meaſfiires: 


| ; were calculared ro hurt bis cauſe, -by: alien 


the affections of the people in other cities, fo 
his conduct on innumefable other occh fins 
furniſhes the ſtrongeſt proof bf 114 iter Aer. | 
e e cel Kd ade e „ 


"Wittian's acquiſition of Ruremo ts mos | 
1 importance, as it put him in poſſeſſiow'of 
a commocious paſſage © M. 
therefore left a Saen to defend i, "and haft 
tened after wards to Hainault. The citizens f 
Mechlin having been gained over to his intereſt 
by che Sieur de Dorp, opened their gates to re- 
ceive him. There he likewiſe left a garriſon, | 
The citizens of Louvain refuſed to admit him 
within their Walls; but, on his preparing to 
einploy force, they confented to grant him a 
contribution; of which he accepted, in order 

to ſave the time Which the ſiege would have 
GH him, N iyelle, Dieſt, Sichem, Tillemont, 
and ſeveral other towns, ſurrendered to him; 
dme through fear, and others through the affec- | 
tion which they bore to his cauſe or perſon; 
Dendremone 
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EN 


uten made b W at 1 of theſe. =. 
as ſhort. as paſſible.., He . He did not not, . 
ill che beginning af 


—— 


b eat an a ity 9 F 
ſong out more ample fund: 

ed. The State S Hollakd had fenthim s 2 4 

fiderable fun. The exiles had rranſmitted+6 Hf 

a part of the money chat ar ole fromm their taps | 

tures. His other friends d raited Löntribü⸗ - 


tions proportioned io their abilities. But ©. | 
t had been che expence of levying; equip» 


N * 


ping, and maintaining his troops, and Tuch 
immenſe ſums had been laid out in purchafing 


r 


erdillery and military ſtores, that he had occa- 
ſion {till for all the ſupplies which had bern 


promiſed him by. the court of France. 


Bur his hopes of relief from Sar der 
ee now vu) exingviſtd. The plan o 1 
= treachery | 


1 {vo Wings pn OE 
* ſcherznce a8 well 48 of cds on, that — 


nat itz e wa cee 
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| "Par dmr hal eee at 4 ſor ; 


veral months; during which time Charles give 
him every day freſh marks of affectiom and 
| 2 That deceitful monarch had ms i 


BE A, 05 Went abroad... 8 his vpe, 
the admural had left Paris, and gone to 


Tab 


Chillon, where he ſtaid for ſome time, to ſettle | 


has private affairs. This indulgence was calculat- 


ed to create. in Rin the moſt aſſured confidence ; ; 


fince it could hardly | be ſuppoſed, chat if 


king. had intended, him any harm, by enticing 


him to court, he would have allowed him to 
depart from it. To ſuch a height was the ad- 
mital's fecurity. now) riſen, that when Charles 
expreſſed his deſire of having all grounds of ens 
mity between him and the Guiſes removed, he 
readily ö that they ſhould come io 


Paris, 


how little Merit) | 


in the profeſſions which were weed en thar 


occaſion. CCC 
G We f:} F453: 98 N _-_ 


„Aa prehuilsa6 hr: find). ataſtr 
| queen of Ngvarte;! s printeſs-who/by her ink 
and magnanitity had long been formidable 
to the eathölics, died, after à ſhort illneſs, 
hich was generally aſcribed to poiſon. And 
an attempt us made; by a partiſan; of Guiſe, 
co affaſſinate the admiral. By this laſt event 


the proteſtants were greatly alarnied; butizhe | 
king and queen-mother,” 'by -redoubling -: their 
diflimulation, and aſfuming, with conſummate 


9 


artifice, the 4 of deep concern for 
what had happened, prevented the admiral 
from ſuſpecting rhem to have been Privy to it, 
and diverted him and the other proteſtant 
leaders from om forming amy vigorois reſolution of | 
providing for their ſafety. | They were {all 
found thetefore defenceleſs = bn hu i 

In thick horrid Pine which pelled on 4 
night of the w of Auguſt, the duke 


of 


{1 8 1 
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» -f ui wasithe- principal actor. But his ſa- 
ee ſpit quickly diffuſed itself into every 


8 breaſt; and no catholic declined d aſſiſt him 


ii the execution of his bloody'. purpoſe. © The 
adrairal,: to whom; not many: days: before, ke 
hpdpledged:his friendſbip, Was firſt 

d ſell a ſherifice to his fury. This great man 
mittl with a fortitude and tranquillity Tora 
to his character. Young man,” ſaid he to 

La Beſme (who was ſent into his apartment. 
by the duke of Guile, while Guiſe Virnſelf re. 
mained without till the deed was perpetratedy, 
. you ought to reverence grey bag but pr. 

Ceed to the execution of your deſign; you can. 
Morten my life: but a very little.“ While he 
was ſaying this, the aſſaſſin plunged his ford 
into his breaſt. At the ſame time all his do- 
meſtics and friends were. murdered ; among 
whom was tlie brave Guerchy, his 1 


and his ſon- in- law, the amiable Teligny, who ; 


had von even the ſavage heart of Charles, and 


whoſe - engaging. aſpect ſuſpended for be 
time the lifted hands of his murderers: But it 


does not belong to this hiſtory to enter more | 


particularly into the detail of this tranſaction. 
Upwards of ten thouſand proteſtants were maſ- 
ſacred in Paris alone; and in the other cities 


and. 


of the kingdom between fikey _ "_ m_— 


**® 


PHILIP na o rA ay 


r this horrid maſſacre, che ſirſt idea is ſaid 9. 
to have been ſuggeſted to the queen-meother:by yon” 
7 Philip, through-:the; duke of Alva, at ne- = ; Bp 
| + ceners. held, ar. Bayonne in -one;;thouſand fine . rainy 
hunde and fiſty-nine; and it is certain, that 
intelligence of .; it was received at Madrid with - 
che utmoſt joy. Philip offered public thankſ- 
dee aun kan e er. 
mies; and wrote to Charles a con 
letter on the ſubject. On che other hand, it 
filled the proteſtants in the Lo- Countries with 
horror, and conſternation. Their hopes of ob- 
taining deliverance. from the Spaniſh yoke, 
through the. owerful aid of France, had been 
raiſed to the greateſt height, and their dejec- 
tion now een, 0 e en 5 
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ö Nornme could mone Dee e 
Prince of Orange than the news of this diſaſter. 
Beſides the cruel diſappointment of finding a 
powerful monarch his mortal enemy, hom he 
had fo much reaſon to believe to be his friend, 
he knew not what dangerous effect this: unen- 
pected revolution might produce WO: 
troops, eſpecially as ſome of them were ſubjects | 
of F rance, and had entered into his ſervice, un- 
der a belief that their king was to e them 
in their preſent enterpriſe. | 
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Pxxcxivin, therefore, the neceſſity, of puſh- 


I "ing forward his operations, with the; utmoſt 


_—. 
* 


of Orange. 


vigour, and being perſuaded, that, without 5 


ſome ſignal inſtance of ſucceſs, he could not 


long ſupport his army, he advanced without 
delay towards Mons; being reſolved to try 


every expedient, not only to raiſe the ſiege, 


but if poſſible to NR on * N ee. 


8 , 8 . 1 
: 1 0 A 


Tur duke cally penetrated into 15 85 


and omitted nothing i in his power to 


him from carrying it into execution. After 
the arrival of ſeveral German auxiliaries in his 
camp, his army was ſuperior in number, as it 
had always been in diſcipline, to that of the 
prince; and he could not have much reaſon to 
dread the event of a battle, in caſe he ſnould 
find it unavoidable. But knowing that the 
fate of battles is decided ſometimes by acci- 
dents, againſt which no human prudence can 
provide; and conſidering, that the prince's - 
army, through the ſcantineſs of his funds, 


would probably ſoon fall to pieces of itſelf, he 


reſumed the principles on which he had acted in 
the time of William's former expedition, and 


reſolved to avoid expoſing his troops to any un- 
neceſſary riſk ; hoping, that, by tiring out the 


enemy, he ſhould be able to triumph over 


"© 


| Orange to force his lines. He fortifled the 


28 re ſkirmiſh with the edemy, n 


They were mer dy nearly che ſarqe, nümiter of 
William": 85 youngeſt brother, 
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det it re Fa 


ales by which che ton might" be'ap- 
prbached in" the ſtrongeſt manner; watched ä 
or every operation himſelf, with indefarigatls — = 
attention; and forbade his men to engage ö = 


I 4 MESS, 30 
Propocation they” might receive. 56; Ts Jak 

te haviüg taken theſe” een M 
bent out fiye. hundred horſe to Neconnoitpe. 


Germ horſe, ' commanded” by couñt Henry, 


+ A; N 25 
ious to diſtinguiſh himſelf IT is his firſt cam- 
Pi Paign, attacked the Sp Ranards with yncommon 


ry, and and after 1 killing 7 5 0 them, broke 


| their ranks, and drove eden back i in great con- 9 1 | 
fubon,,. ie. rince Bin ſelf f followed. ſoon af. Ez 
terwards with All his army, and drew. it up 0 = 
= array before the duke of Alva's camp. = 


Bur Alva, ps determitted th tha in ere 7 "8 
5 repulſe of the cavalry to Ane to his plan, | 
kept all his men within their entrenchments. 
The * of Orange omitted nothing in his 


pew 


— or rn alex or 
power 10 induee diem 2h "Oy biz 
as wi ao ground, inter 
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condemned their general's 5 on.this ge- 
_ caſion, and exhorted him to put to proof that 


courage of which the enemy were Fry extremely 


| oſtentatious. Among theſe was the archbiſhop 


of Cologne ©, whoſe * ſpirit brez : 
thing but war and battle, and who could not 


. reliſh thoſe cautious-maxims by which the duke 


of Alva had reſolved to regulate his conduct. 
Alva.remained equally firm againſt the impor- 
tunities of his friends, and the arts that were 
Practiſed by the enemy. It was a maxim often 
in his mouth, that as all human EVENES are pre- 


carious, the moſt Precarious of all is a battle: 


to which he added, that ĩt ought not to be the 
aim of a general to fight, but to overcome; and 
that there were other means by which this aim 
might be na eros more e * 


'by fighting, 
Zur although his conduct was not 8 
by the archbiſhop of Cologne, he had the 1 


. The count of Henberg. 
faction 


ven a herefore 2 > pas = 4 bold po 


A was N wick pf Regs iſſue as he had 
reaſon to erpeck. His 1 men were bravely, re- 


23 . e reached all its « 1 8 „ 
ing the liege, or forcing an engagement; and 
de reſolyed to leave Hainault, after attempting 
to introduce ſuch ſupplies into the town as 
might enable the garriſon to hold out till win 
ter, when the duke of Alva would be obliged 
ene 'For this purpoſe, he made choice 
of two thoufand' horſe and one thouſand foot, 
the flower o of his army. There was, only a ſingle 

s by which ey could have” acceſs to the 
town, and at that place Alva had built a ſtrong 
fort, of which he committed the defence to a 
ſelect body of Spaniſh troops, — the com- . 
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oer mand of Sancio d'Avila and Julia Romero, 
r Notwithſtanding this precaution, ; which leſt 

hardly a poſſibility of ſucceſs, the troops deſtin- 
ed for the relief of Mons advanced towards the 
| paſs with the utmoſt, intrepidity. Romero and 
D' Avila received them with equal intrepidity 3 
and were ſeconded. by the guns of the fort. 
The combat was hot and furious. There was 
2 a briſk cannonading during the time of. it from 
the two armies, and from the/town ; but the 
fire from the fort did the greateſt execution; 
and the Germans, after ſeveral. hundreds of 
their number had fallen, were at laſt . to 
ane weir et. V 


The prince Tux prince of e now v convinced of the 
3 impoſſibility of relieving the beſieged in oppo- 
nault. ſition to ſo powerful an army, immediately de- 
| , camped. The duke of Alva followed him 
next day with moſt of his forces, and in every 
movement diſcovered the moſt conſummate 

ſkill; ſo that he at once prevented the prince 

from returning towards Mons, and avoided be- 

ing reduced himſelf to the neceſſity of fighting. 

It was not long before he learned that there was 

not the ſame good order in the Prince 's army, 

which had hitherto been obſerved i in it. Wil- 

liam's authority over his troops had. ſuffered 

greatly by the failure of his late attempts 


and he was unable any longer to maintain that 
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which this circumſtance. afforded him. Hays 


ing taken a view in perſon of the enemy's quar= 


ters, he reſolved to attack them in the night. 


He committed che charge of this enterpriſe. to 
Julio Romero, and gave him two chouſand 
5 choſen infantry, who. were. ordered to he ready 


to march in the middle of the night, each With 
a ſhirt over his armour, to enable them to diſ- 
tinguiſh one another. They fell with great 


fury on the Germans, who were ſtationed to 


guard the camp; and as moſt of them were faſt 
aſleep, they made dreadful havoc among them, 
till the alarm was communicated. to the reſt, 


who were ſoon rouſed by the groans and ſhrielæs 
of the wounded. At. firſt, believing that the 
whole Spaniſh army had attacked them, they. 


fled, precipitately. The aſſailants had in the 
beginning fer fire to the tents, and many of 
the Germans periſhed. in the flames. But this 


circumſtance, by which the horror of the ſcene 
was augmented, ſaved the German army from 
deſtruction. It diſcovered the number of the 


Spaniards, and made. it eaſier for. the prince of 


Orange to draw up his men, and to know in 


phat quarter he might find the enemy. But 


5 en, perceiving that the Whole camp 
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perfect (diſcipline, without which no er 5 LY 
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15 ok was Up in arms, made their retreat in time; and 
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| eluded the vengeance which. they ſaw approach- 
ing. By the favour of the night they eſcaped 
with little 1ofs, after having put to ee Frord 
n ye: hundred WIRE a0 nome 521. 


1 r conſequences of this diſaſter 4 were more 


mne prince of Orange than the diſ- 
after itſelf. It filled his troops with conſterna- 
tion, and gave them a formidable idea of the 


Spaniards, whom, on account of their Having 
ſo often declined fighting, they had been ac- 
cuſtomed to deſpiſe. Without waiting for or- 
ders, 'they haftily decamped with one conſent, 
and left a part of their baggage a prey to the 

enemy. They had not candour to acknow- 
ledge that the misfortune which had befallen 
them on the preceding night was owitg to 
their negligence in obeying orders.” They 
were diſpoſed to throw the blame of it upon 
their general; and began to complain, that in- 
ſtead of enriching them with ſpoil, he had 


brought them into the Low- Countries, only to 


expoſe them to perpetual hardſhips and diftreſs. 
He -found means, however, at- this time, to 
quiet their minds, and in forme meaſure to ree- 
a their e of his conduct. 4 


” 


Tax Aube of Res was on n dne urg- 
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woda Ave him entirely. out of die dener B 
lands; but he the old maxim 
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ir is-wiſer to make a bridge for a Parts wag 157% 


chan to reduce e ee 900 e 
to the ſiege.” FU 3 Lognot's! 4 
. prince of Orange. led his oog to He 
1 Mechlin ; and having remained there for ſome 
days to recruit them aſter their fatigue, he 
vi continued his march northwards, till he had 
brought them as far as Orſoy in the dutchy of 
Cleves. At that place their ill-humour broke 
out afreſſi with greater violence than ever, and 
they began to hold private meetings, in Which 
a they deliberated, whether, in order to procure 
| payment of their arrears, they ſhould not deli- 
ver him up to the duke of Alva. The princi- 
1 pal officers received this ungenerous propoſal 
17 with horror and indignation. They were con- 
vinced that the prince had done every, thing 
that could have been done by a general of the 
moſt conſummate abilities. They knew that 
he had begun his enterpriſe with the higheſt. | 
probability of ſucceſs,” and that his failure in it 
had been almoſt entirely owing to the treache- 
rous dealings of the French king ;' 1 by nll” 
to whom, he had engaged in a very different 
plan of operations from that which he would 
otherwiſe have adopted. By theſe conſidera- | 


tions e officers were entirely ſatisfied and 
| D 3 through 
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through their influence, the common GGldiers- 


x were perſuaded to relinquiſh their'perfidivus 


* : 757. 


The ſorren- 
der of Mons, 


deſign, The army was immedi ately diſband- 


ed; and William fer out for Holland, here | 


the people longed for his arrival. 


His retreat from Mons gave his brother, 
count Lewis, who was naturally of a ſanguine 
temper, the deepeſt affliction. And this, join- 


ed to the extreme fatigue which he had under- 
gone for ſeveral months before, threw him in- 
to a violent diſtemper, which prevented. him 


for ſome time from attending to the ſiege. 
But during his confinement La Noue conduct- 
ed the defence with ſo much ſkill and intrepi- 
dity, that Alva, deſpairing of being able be- 
fore winter to take the town by force, was 


willing to agree to ſuch terms of capitulation, . 


as count Lewis thought it not diſhonourable'to 


accept. Theſe were, that the French, count 
Lewis, the Flemiſh nobility, and all who were 
not inhabitants of the place, ſhould leave it 


with their arms and baggage; and that ſuch 
of the inhabitants as had borne arms might 
leave it with their effects, but not their arms. 
That ſuch of them as were catholics might re- 


main in the town unmoleſted; but that all the 


proteſtants ſhould not only depart from the 


town, but from the Netherlands; ; and that all 
Ar wherher citizens or foreigners, ſhould | 


708 take 
= | 


— 


gut 
8 
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take an oath, that 'they would not carry arms 


for the ſpace. of a year, either againſt the kills + 


of France or the King of Spain, from which 


air it were Fenn fulfilled, | | 4 An 


WE this Master ws Maden nchen from the 


roteſtants, after it had been more than three 
months in their poſſeſſion. The duke of Alva 
felt no anxiety with regard to the recovery of 
che cities which had received the prince of 
Orange. They were neither ſtrongly fortifi- 


I 


1 


15. 


oarh count Lewis alone was exempted. This 
capitulation was ſigned by the dukes of Alva 
and Medina-cœli, by Frederic de T oledo, and 
the baron de Noicarmes ; and all the conditions 


of the — 


ed nor ſufficiently provided with garriſons to 


defend them. The firſt againſt which he turn- 
ed his arms was Mechlin; and he ordered his 
| ſon to lead thither the Spaniſh troops, who hav- 


ing received no pay for ſome time, advanced 


like fo many famiſhed wolves, with a reſolu- 
tion to ſatiate their rapacity by MOREY oy 
inhabitants. 


On their arrival, the garriſon which had 
been left in the town by the prince of Orange 


ſeemed determined to make refiſtance; but 
finding the citizens averſe from co-operating 


with them, and deſpairing of being able, with- 


out their aſſiſtance, to hold out long, they de- 
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Gd the place in the night; and next morn- 


wn. ing all the prieſts, and eccleſiaſtics vent in ſo⸗ 


lemn proceſſian to Toledo tent, to deprecate 
his vengeance. When they were pleading che 

cauſe of the unhappy anxious inhabitants, and 
repreſenting that only a ſmall number of them 


had been guilty, while by far tho greateſt part 


had preſerved their allegiance; the ſoldiers, ap- 


| 1 chat Toledo Maag litten to this . 


ff.. ͤ lrg 


Juſtifed by 
the duke of 
Alva. 


ſome by the gates, and others, by the help of 


ſealing ladders, over the walls, Then ſpread - 
ing themſelves like a deluge, they gave a looſe 
to every ſpecies of violence; butchering ſome, 
and plundering all without merey. There 


was no diſtinction made of age; ſex, or condi- 


tion. Virgins and matrons were violated be- 
fore the eyes of their parents and huſbands. 


The churches and convents were pillaged as 
well as private houſes; and the nuns were not 


exempted from that brutal luſt and fury, ich | 


the Spaniards indulged without controul. 


TR duke of Alva was ſenſible how great an 
odium muſt attend ſuch a barbarous treatment 
of a city, which had hitherto been diſtinguiſh» 
ed for its fidelity ; yet he choſe to juſtify what 
had been done, and in a few: days afterwards. 


| publiſhed a manifeſto, 1 in which he declared, 


3 FF that 


nua u. Kd er sp 
dae the citizens had ſuffered nq more than 
their rebellion. had deſervad: chat juſtive was « 


not yet entirely fatisfied:z that their crime me- 
3 ſtill ſeverer puniſhment, than barely to 


be depriyed of their cent. and that other Re + | 


cities which had, a 


afterwards. imitate, their example. might, e 
pect, ſooner or later, to meet wirh the ſame 
fate. Of the ſacrilege that had been commit- | 


ted on the churches and convents, and the 
ſhocking treatment of the v 
tion was made in the manifeſto, and no eucuſt 


was: ever offered for paſſing over theſe enorrui⸗ Fs 
ties wich impunity. |, Great arrears, ſaic the 
apologiſts of Alva, were at that time due to the 


ſoldiers ; and, as he could not ſatisfy them, he 
either thought it reaſonable to allow them to 


take a compenſation for their pay 3 or, being | 


well acquainted with their ferocious. te he 
was afraid to exerciſe his authority. The Spa- 
niſh ſoldiers themſelves, though little ferupu- 
lous with reſpect to crimes. contrary to the laws 
of nature, juſtice, and humanity, were after= 
wards, agreeably to the character of their na- 
tion, touched with remorſe on account of their 


violation of the churches; and in order to atone 
for their guilt, they hearkened to the dictates of 


ſuperſtition, and laid out a portion of their plun- 


der in building ahouſe for the jeſuits in Antwerp. 
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» ALVA having gone to Maeſtricht, where he 
cd diſmiſſed his German horſe, went from thence 


to Bruſſels, while the Spaniards were permitted 
to remain at Mechlin for ſeveral days, which 
they employed in collecting their plunder, and 
ſending it off in boats to Antwerp, to be ex- 
poſed to ſale. Toledo then led them againſt the 


other cities which had received German garri- 


ſons. Theſe garriſons fled on his approach; and 


the people agreed to pay exorbitant contribu- 
tions to ſave their cities from being ſacked : nor 


did he meet with'any oppoſition in his progreſs, 
till he came to Zutphen, which was at that time 


| | a place of conſiderable ſtrength. It was de- 
fended with a wall flanked with baſtions, and 


ſurrounded with a deep ditch. The Iflel waſhes 
the fortifications on one ſide, the Berkel on an- 
other; and the ground on the other two ſides 
is ſo extremely wet and marſhy as to render the 
place, for the greateſt part of the year, almoſt 
inacceſſible. But unfortunately for the pro- 
teſtants in garriſon, they could not avail them- 
felves of theſe advantages at this juncture; the 
froſt having ſet in with uncommon ſeverity ſe- 


| veral days before the arrival of Toledo. He 


found no difficulty therefore in approaching the 
place with his batteries, and he ſoon made a 
breach in the wall. He was preparing for an 


aſſault, when he received intelligence, that the 


garriſon, and al ae, as bad. rendered them- 
| ; ſelvey 
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felves obnoxious, had gone out of the town by 5 00! K 


the oppoſite gate; and that the citizens who re- — 
1572. 


mained were now, when left at liberty to act 
agreeably to their inclination, willing imme - 
diately to ſurrrender at diſcretion, But Tole- 
do having, by the ſmall reſiſtance which the 
garriſ on had made, got a pretext for plunder- 
ing this unhappy people, refuſed to liſten to 


any terms of accommodation, and ordered his 


troops to advance. They entered the town 
without oppoſition, and repeated there the 


fame ſhocking barbarities which they had exer- 


ciſed in Mechlin, with this difference, that as 


there was much leſs booty in Zutphen, to ſatiſ- 
fy their rapacity, they indulged their cruelty ſo 
much the more, They put to the ſword all the 


citizens who fell in their way, men and women 


without diſtinction; and when they were tired 
8 with ſlaughtering, they caſt great numbers in- 


to the Iſſel, and indulged themſelves in the 
horrid joy of beholding the unhappy ſufferers 
periſh in the ſtream, By the ſword and water, 
above fiye hundred periſhed; and the reſt were 


obliged to redeem their lives by the moſt op- 


preſſive contributions, which were ſo cruelly 
exacted, that the living had reaſon to envy the 


fate of thoſe whom death had delivered rom | 


ſuch intolerable e : 


f Meteren, p. 110, Bentivoglio P- Se Meurſii Au- 
riacus, 2 98. | 
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in the ſiege of Mons, and in ſi 

the other revolted tons in the ſouthern pro- | 
vinces, the people of Holland and Zealand die 
improved the leiſure eee bebe, —— 


ſecure e from a again wei | | ö 
under the Spaniſh yoke. They increaſed the | 'Y 
number of their ſhips of war, eee dn — 
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B 99 K Bxrort the duke of Alva ſet out for Mons, 
be had, agreeably to orders tranſmitted to him 
rue nds from Spain, read, in preſence of the States . 
— 4 Brabant, Artois, Haingult, and Flane Irs 
20th and = declaration, that he would paſs from the taxes 
is Ia. of the tenth and twentieth pennies, on condi- 
tion that the? States would! deviſe ſome other 
means by which the money neceſſary. for the 
king's ſervice might be raiſed. Intimation 
was made of ithis conceſſidn to tho States of 
| Holland, by the count of Boſſut; who, in the 
name of the governof, commanded them to 
aſſemble at the Hague, to conſider of what 
other taxes they would ſubſtitute in the room 


of thoſe which had been formerly impoſed, 


jo conerſe - Tris 383 * If it had i made 
ga Je by ſooner,/ might have prevented the xevplt M the 
* maritime provinces, was not attended with the 
deſired effect. It excited in the minds of the 
people the higheſt degree of joy and exultation; 
but they did not think themſelves indebted for 
it, either to the king or the duke of Alva. 
They aſcribed: it wholly to the dread that was 
entertained of the prince of Orange, to whom 
alone they thought themſelves bound for this 
firſt inſtance of attention that had been ſnewn to 
their inclination or intereſt fince Philip's accef- 
ſion. to the throne. They could not doubt, 


that if his apprehenſions of the German army 


1 
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Obltgec tO ſuſpend. * They 


Were well acquainted en vindictive ſpirit 


which animated Phi 


1c 4: They Kr 


that, for much fighter — than thoſe of 


which they had been guilty, many thouſands of 


their countrymen had ſuffered the moſt cruel 


death; and they believed, that whatever aſſur- 
ances might be given them of pardon, the me- 


mory of their guilt would never be extinguiſh» 


ed but in their blood. By the unrelenting 


| cruelty which had been exerciſed againſt: the 
proteſtants, added to the contempt hich had 


been ſhewn.. to their fundamental right 
laws, the people were entirely alienated from 
Philip's. perſon and government. They were 


| convinced that he had;reſdlved to meat them 


henceforth, not as ſubjects but as Ct 
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Netherlands, all the proteſtants who had eſcap- 
ed from the cruelty of the inquiſitors, had 


carefully concealed their ſentiments, and con- 
but having 


formed to the eſtabliſhed-worſhiz 
of late redeived a great increaſe of number, by 
the return of many of the exiles, they had 
| thromroff the maſk ; 1 it now * that 
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IN by far the gneateſt gart of the” inhabitants, und 
even of the deputies of the States, ere ſtreng- 

N 1y attached to the reſormell relgibh Their re- 
ligious real co- operated with their ahhorrenee 
of the Spaniſh tyranny; and both together in- 
ſpired them with a fixed: eee ee * 
nn =_ oy 'L 70 ape 

——_ i . Fe 8 eee 
dd regard to the onder for! aſſembling at che 
Hague, tranſtmirted to chem by Bee: and 
that they might the more firongly* expreſs their 
_  e6ntempt of the govertior's authority,” "they ap- 
pointed an aſſembly te be held ät Dort. Of 
this afſernbly they gabe early notice to the 
printe of Orange, and intreated him to ſend one 
of his moſt faithful friends, properly inſtructed, 
to aſſiſt them! in their deliberations. The per- 
for whom the prinee macle choice of for this 
purpoſe, was the Sieur de St. Aldegond, the 
author of the compromiſe, who had long been 


5 — 


well acquainted prom "edge $ molt ſecret Views . 


40 


and ſenriments. * 


-— 


and enter f ne — 8 the taſk 
— — upon him; and at the firſt meeting of 
Dae. the States, gave them thanks - in the name of 
the prince, for the intimation which they had 

ſent him, of their reſolotion to vindicate their 

liberty under his direction. * The prince was 


conſcious, 


thoſe inyal 


which er e years ee the Wess af | 
Particular, attention. From time to time he 
| th. indignation, and grief, of the 
| eſs and miſery; to which they had been re- 
ee, ee ee Spaniſn tyranny; and there 
Was nothing which he. defired more ardently, 
chan to be inſtrumental in recovering for them 
le rights, which: for ages paſt 
had poured, the fource of BY e 2 
eee eee 8 He: had failed in 
his former attempt for their deliverance, not 
(he hoped; they would believe) through any 
negligence or miſcondu but through the ſu- 
perior power and more copious reſources of the 
enemy. In his preſent armament, he had al- 
ready expended all that remained of his once 
ample fortune; and as in levying his army, he 
had truſted in a great meaſure to the aſſiſtance 
which they had promiſed him; now was the 
time to fulfil that promiſe, and to enable him 
to bags & his military wean, Hin de- 
A „ ne 
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Aldegond had repreſented, and were ſenſible 


: how much the ſucceſs of Willian' s enterpriſe 
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— ply, ſent him without delay a hundred thouſand 
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ended on his receiving an immediate ſup- | 


florins, which they borrowed from the more 
wealthy citizens; and promiſed to ſend him 
more as ſoon as it could be raiſed, either from 

the ordinary taxes, or from the revenues of che 
monaſteries, which were at that time converted 
into a fund for carrying on the war. After 
this tranſaction, a ſolemn declaration in writing 


vas delivered to St. Aldegond, in which they 
engaged to acknowledge the prince of Orange 


as the only lawful governor or ſtadtholder of 


the province; appointed him commander in 
chief of all their forces by ſea and land; and 


engaged, that, without his conſent, they ſhould 
not liſten to any terms of peace which might : 
be offered : St. Aldegond, on the other han 
engaging in the name of the prince, that, he 
would not lay down his arms, nor enter into 


any accommodation or treaty, without the 


knowledge and approbation of the My . 


Tun states exerted themclves 1 Wn to 
perform their promiſes of ſupplies. They ſent 
him two hundred thouſand florins, which he 
received at Ruremonde, in his way to Mons, 
and gave him ſecurity for three hundred thou- 


| ſand. When the news were Brought tens * 
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no enemy in the Held to 4. his — wav 


ed, in taking vengeance on We for, their . 
jute ki een, hs 1 12 be 8 1 L 2: 
| u iſtreſs ws: AA e wy the 
inflexible obſtinacy of the city of Amſterdam; 
in adhering to the Spaniſh intereſt; which did 
not proceed ſo much from the general inclina- 
tion of the citizens, as from the care which the 
duke of Alva had taken to preſerve the govern- 
ment of that city in the hands of the moſt rigid 
| Catholics. By an order of the States, Lumey 
count de la Marc had beſieged it with à con- 
ſiderable body of troops; but after. making 
ſome progreſs in his operations, he deſpaired 
of ſucceſs, and ſuddenly raiſed the ſiege. He 
aſcribed the miſcarriage of his attempt to the 
negligenee of the States, in ſupplying Him with 
| proviſions. The States, on the other hand; 
threw the blame entirely upon 'the count. 
They had been for ſome time paſt extremely 
diſſatisfied with his conduct, on account of the 
cruelties which he had allowed his troops to 
| exerciſe againſt the catholics; and they believ- 
E 2 ed 


was now at liberty . 1 of a 
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ed that they ſhould never be able to perſuade 


the people of Amſterdam e unte with the 5 
bat cities in the provin 


ge cnn himſelf o A e obnoxio 
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Aiers were heard in every quarter, and many of 
the people began to dem the revolution te 


which they had given their conſent. The 


States dreaded the conſequences of ſo much 


power ſufficient to remedy the abuſes 


in humour. But they were not poſſeſſed of 


plained of; and 1a Marc, who was naturally | 
violent and ferocious, paid no regard to their 
commands. In this diſtreſs they had no re- 
ſource, but in the prudence and authority of 
the prince of Orange; who, they hoped, would, 
notwithſtanding his late misfortunes, be able 
to repreſs the inſolence of the ſoldiers and their 
general. They ſent him notice of the critical 


ſituation to which they were reduced; and they 


Arrival of 
the prince of 
Orange in 
Holland. 


intreated him to come, as ſoon as poſſible, to 


take the government of the province, and the 
command of the kabel into his 0 own hand. 


ase could: i either with fafery or 


| honor; have left his _— ſooner than he did. 
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army, had been obliged. to retire, 
object of his attention was to raiſe weir d 


from thence he paſſid. over the Zuider ea 


Enchuyſen ; where he was joyfully received, 


cution, . After ſtaying there for ſome days, and 
viſiting the: other towns in the province, he ſer 
gut for Haerlem; having appointed a CORVEN- 
tion of. the States to be held in that city 97 99 


| conſider, 5 * ee ae 0 their, * 
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lis arrival . in perſons of al 
the mah ah allayed. by their apprehe 
ceived, was greatly ed by ir apprehen- 
ſions of being unable to reſiſt an enem 5 1 
whom he himſelf, at the head of 4 


ing ſpirits, by making them ſenſible. of Fa d- 
vantages which they poſſeſſed i n the nature and 
ſituation. of their country,;, which, while they 


retained their ſuperiority: t ſea, ang ated. in 


concert, would render abortive all the Attempts 

of the Spaniards to reduce them. The magna- 
nimity which he diſplayed diffuſed. itſelf into 
every breaſt; and the deputies unanimouſly de- 
_ chat they would be entiteſy SFO 


E 3 


5 


2 
ed joy; bpt this joy, he pers 
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and all his directions for che greater ſecurity of ä 
te place, were carried immediately into ęxe- 
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— e. Ix the rear COND eb hel ne Wil- 
Jutary regu- liam might have ruled the people of the marj- 
1 | time provinces with an abſolute ſway; but he 
TH Knew thete was a much fafer, as well as a more 
. effectual, method of © exerciſing power, and 
| wiſely * reſolved to confult the States in every 
matter of importance, and to take upon him- 
ſelf only the execution of their commands. For 
this Purpoſe he frequently convened them; and 
in order to giye greater weight to their deci- 
fions, he perſuaded them to admit into their 
number the deputies of twelve other cities, be- 
fides © thoſe of whom their aſſemhly had been 
kitherto compoſed': a "meaſure which was no 
tefs gracious and p pular, than it was wiſe and 
Fas prudent, It flattered the vanity of thofe towns 
5 on which the new Privilege was beſtowed; en- 
red them to contribute with greater alacrity | 
their ſhare 6f the public expences ; and drew 
the ſeveral diſtricts of the province into a ſtate 
la more intimate e r with one eee 


% 


© Wr the Steg ith increaſed in number, 

phe prince applied himfelf to reQtify the aifor- 
ders which had d profailed and to put the pro- 
Yince 
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Vince into a oſture of defence. againſt the Spa- 4 
need At, had been deſerted during the late 
commotions by many of the principal inhab i- 
cantsy by ſeveral members of the courts of Ju 
| rice, and by the officers of the EE and 
they io x OT to a a 5 by 
their attachment to popery, or the diffidence 
in the duration and ſtability of the preſent go- + 
VvVernment. The numerous vacancies Which 
were thus occaſioned, were ſupplied with pro- 

teſtants; and no catholic was admitted 1 into any 
office, or allowed to take any concern in 08 - 

T mie of public pours. reg e 


* 


Tas exerciſoof the Romiſh kia * a8 OY : 


ment of the 


hibited in the churches ;\ and the only worſhip P reformed re- 
permitted to be exerciſed publicly, was the pro- „ 3 
teſtant, as taught by Calvin, and practiſed in 
Geneva, and the Palatinate. Thus far the 
prince of Orange complied with the inclination 
of the people, by a great e of whom 
the principles of the reformers. been em- 
braced.¶ But all perſecution on a count of reli- 
gion, he diſcouraged to the utmoſt of his power. 
His reaſonings for toleration were more ſuc- 
ceſsful now in favour of the papiſts, than they ” 
had been formerly with the dutcheſs of Parma, - 
in behalf of the reformers. The States, by his oo 
1 reſolved that no perſon whatever 
E4 ſhould 


ſpondence with the Spaniards, and gave no dif- 


fling either the courts of juſtice or the church,' 


turbance to the e mode . CH 17 


YER 


rt fair Wend sds di entry in eſtrain- 
ing the licentiouſnefs of the army, than in ſet | 


When we reflect on thoſe horrid ſeenes which 
were exhibited in the Netherlands by the duke 


of Alva and his aſſociates, it will not appear 


ſurpriſing, that the proteſtants ſbouktharecon- 
ceived the moſt violent animoſity” ag their 
bloody perſecutors. They had ſeen their 
deareſt relations and friends, beſides many per- 


ſons whom they revered on account of the inno- 


cenee and ſanctity of their lives, treated like the 


_ moſt flagitious malefactors efactors : and man of them 


ſelves had, in order to avoid the ſame fate; been 
obliged to abandon their. habitations, and to 
wander from place to place, forlorn and indi- 
gent. In the bitterneſs of their diſtreſs; they 
had forgotteg the ſpirit of that religion for 
which they ſuffered; and on many occaſions, 
wrecked. their vengeance againſt their enemies 
with a brutal fury. To the Spaniards, who 
were taken priſoners at ſea, the proteſtants on 
board the fleet gave no en, 3 ne the 
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of the forces, was ſo far from oppaling. theſs 
cenormities, that he encouraged his ſoldiers in 
e them. This noblemen's Prineipal 


ſeems to pl ay: — nothing, ſo much as e 
2 l his graries ee revenge. T | 


pity, and, a pradeas regard. to future c 

ry averſe to very-wecien.of 
Nane 3 to make him ſenſible of 
the folly and iniquity of his conduct. But 
anne that, dne not ben 10 ſucceed, and 
ferred the matter to the cognizance of the 
what was proper to be done. The States, who 
were highly incenſed againſt the count, for his 
contempt of their authority, deprived him of 
his command, and ordered him to be appre- 
hended. William, unwilling to forget the ſer- 
vices which the count had performed in the be- 
1 * the revolt, ſoon after een in 
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plained loudly of the States for their ingrati- 
tude; boaſted of his authority in the fleet and 


mol army, and attempted to excite a ſpirit of 
ſiedition among the people, The States were 

meditating to ſeize him a ſecond time, in order 
to bring him to his trial. But the prince of 


Orange, prompted by tenderneſs for his rela- 


tions, and a ſenſe of his former ſervices, diſ- 
fubded them from executing their deſign, and 


adviſed them to ſuffer him to leave the pro- 
vince. The States liſtened, „though with ſome 
reliance; to this advice, and the count hav- 
ing left the — died ſoon afterwards 
'M eg Wee Liege- GT TIA [DIE 4 D 3017 
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Tur command of the fi Yroes was conferred 
on the count of Battenburg, by whom they 
were brought under proper diſeipline; and all 
ſuch of the catholics as choſe to remain in the 
country, delivered from thoſe alarms and ap- 
prehenſions with which they had been hitherto 
diſquieted. One cauſe of the great irregulari- 
ties which had been committed by the troops, 
was the want of proper funds for their ſub- 
ſiſtence. The States now ſupplied this defect, | 
as well as the preſent circumſtances of the pro- 


vince would allow. To the payment of the 


army, 


rores s made a ſea". — 


8 e 
were thus employed in providing for the ſecuti- . 


ty of Holland, Frederic de Toledo had mac 
rapid progreſs i in reducing the towns which had 


revolted in the other proyinges z; nor did he 


find much difficulty in ſubduing them; for 10 = 


great was the terror which 
from his late ſucgeſs, that of all the towns which 


had declared for the prince of Orange in Gra- 


ningen, Qreryſſel, Utrecht, and Frieſland, there 

was none that did not ſend. ambaſſadors to To- 
ledo, to deprecats, his vengeance, and to make 
Profeſſion of unreſerved ſubmiſſion to his will. 


y had conceived 


He placed garriſons. in the moſt conſiderable 


towns, and inflicted no other puniſhment upon 
the people but pecpniary ſines, Had he maip- 
tained the ſame moderation in his conduct af- 

terwards, he would not perhaps, have encoun- 
| zered much greater difficulty in the recovery 


1 forge of the towns of Holland and Zealand, 


2 one, pe 40. Meurki Aqriacos, Pe 77 EP 
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2 dan he bad met with in reooverigg thoſe of the | 
8 eee ee atural * 
rity. than in 1 ann bf ede 
truth of which he gave a — in his 
barbarous tre went of s: e eee 
Naerden. 2 mn nee 
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. a. I fortified,” yet the citizens, prompted by ſome 
foreign proteſtants who reſided jn-it; were bold 
| "etiotigh” to refuſe” admittance to company of 
Horſe, ſent by Toledo before his main army, 
to require their ſubmiſſish ; but, having gufek- 
y repented of their raſnneſt, they diſpatched a 
deputation of che moſt reſpectable inhabitants, 
among whom was Lambertus Hertenſus, 3 
man eminent for his learning 16 Ainerafore, | 
where Toledo had arrived in his 
den. He declined hearing the ambaffadors 
Himſelf, and defirec them to apply to Julio 
Romero, Who Had power, he faid, to grant 
them ſuch terms of Rcchcile ment 48 be mould 
judge to de reaſonable. By Romero it was 
agreed, that the Hves and fortunes of the citi. | 
_ zens ſhould be ſpared on the following condi- 
tions: That the town ſhould be immediately 
delivered into the hands of Toledo; tha#kH-the 
inhabitants ſhould renew their oath of allegi ance 


to che king; and chat one e hundred Spanifh ſol- 
diers 


8 n 
: pre times to Hortenſius, entered the row, 
attended by ſo ſmmall a number of Spaniards as 
baniſhed from the minds of the citizens all ap- 
| Prehenſſons of fraud or violence ; and when her 
ſummoned them to meet im onerof che chutches 
to take the bath of allegiance, they ran chither 
unarmed, and preſented thetrſelves-@ defence. 5 
leſs prey to their bloody murderers. Whether 
Romero acted in Sadr ae nies does . 
appear from the cotemporary hiſtorians; © This 
only is certain, that while the former Was em 
ployed in adminiſtering the oath; che latter, 
who had brought forward his troopsto the guter 
of the town, led chem directly to the church in 
which the citizens were aſſembled, and ordert 
ing the doors which till then had been kept 
nut to be thrown open, he ruſhed-ints it at the 
head of his troops, and immediately killed with 
his own hand the principal magiſtrate. The 
Spaniards were not back ward to imitate the 
example of their general. They fell with ſa⸗ 
vage fury on the aſtoniſhed, defenceleſs citit 
ꝛens, and after butehering all chat wert in the 
church; ſpread thlemſelves Ger tlie city iund 
put every perſon whom they met to the H)d. 
. Ty made no distinction beriveds: he inino- 
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— proteſtants; — hed: pr ir alle- 
et giance, as well , bed ale dad Gene prog 
e eee 08 


nee — — wives — ache of 
the ſlain overwhelmed with anguiſn, 
being ſoftened by the ſight of ſo ona py 
rited diſtreſs in that tender ſex, their ſavage 
hearts only prompted them to indulge their 
avarice, their cruelty, and their luſt. Even 
virgins under age ey violated, and others 
they tortured in the moſt inhuman manner, 
either from a wanton pleaſure which they took 
in eruel deeds, or to extort from the unhappy 
ſufferers a diſcovery of the treaſure which had 
belonged to their murdered huſbands or pa- 
rents. They ſtrangled ſome, embrued their 
hands in the blood of others, turned all the 
reſt of the city into the open fields, and then 
. „ eee ee nen 


an accounts cata. to us by; Was pro- 
teſtant writers of the horrid cruelty which the 
Spaniards exerciſed on this occaſion, would be 
incredible, if they were not confirmed by the 
Ro catholic hiſtorians. There was an hoſpital in 
| | the ton for old men, and at that time there 
| were ſeveral in it above eighty. years of age; 


5 even 


he had concealed his we 
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even theſe were butchered; nor did perſons 9 ö 
nd diſtreſs G=— 


confined to the bed of ſickneſs a 
eſcape their fury. The life of Lambertus 'Hor- 
tenſius was ſaved by the interpoſitiori of the 
count de Boſſut; but the Spaniards nade 
ſuffer what was worſe than death; by murder. 
ing the fon, and tearing his heart out 61 his 
body before the father's eyes. There is an- 
other inſtance of their cruelty recorded, which 
is, if poſſible, ſtill more inhuman. After hav= 
ing tortured in the moſt ſhocking manner one 
of the citizens, to make him diſcover where 


h, they diſhonouret 
his wife in his preſence, and upon his feproach-- 


ing them with their barbarity, they put him 


to death; then, having tied the woman's hands 


behind her, they bound her by the feet to a 


beam of the houſe, with her head downward, 
and left her to die in that poſture, with OY 
little ſon, whom they likewiſe bound anid 4 * 
beſide her, to aggravate” the miſery of that 
dreadful dea to which their _— wh ome 
6d her. | | m7 5M 


3 


2 


e. this horrid e Toledo led tis g 
army to Amſterdam, where he remained for 
ſome time in expectation that, from the dread 


of his Vengeance, the other towns of the our | 
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iege of 
Haerlem. 


Riperda's 


ſpeech, 


as niuch to be. dreaded from ſubmiſſion as from 
reſiſtance, and they thought it no leſs abſurd | 


a % 
7 \ 
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a 8 vince would be induced to make a tender of 
>———— their ſubmiſſion; but the cruelty and trea- 


chery which he had exerciſed at Naerdetis 
were not more contrary to the laws of religion 


and humanity, than inconſiſtent with the 


maxims of ſound policy, and were calculated 


not ſo much to excite terror as reyenge and in- 
dignation. From the fate of Naerden, the 


people were convinced, that chere was at leaſt 


than dangerous, to enter into terms of agret- - 
ment with men who wow! ſhewn. DORA 2 


nr e. joey] 


or this they Crow's gave! a 8 * | 
in their vigorous and obſtinate' defence of 
Haerlem. To gain over the inhabitants of that 


city, Toledo had employed the mediation” of 


4 the catholics of: Amſterdam, and ſome of the 


magiſtrates of Haerlem had ſent privately three 
of their number to Frederic to treat with him 
of & ſurrender. This was no ſooner known 
than Riperda, a Frieſland gentleman, to whom 
the prince of Orange had committed the go- 
vernment of the town, called together the 
principal inhabitants, and informed them of 


what had paſſed. © By a ſolemn oath,” ſaid 
he, © the magiſtrates were lately bound not to 


liſten, without your permiſſion, to any pro- 
- poll als 
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 poſals, or to engage in any deſign . or enter "=? i 
priſe, by which the. general intereſt of the city 9 


might be affected ; ;. yet, not only without your 
permiſſion, but even without your knowledge, 
they have ſent an embaſly, to treat with Toledo 
abour delivering the city to the Spaniards. | We 
are unable, they pretend, to withſtand ſo great 


a force as will be brought againſt us, and muſt 
be involved in all the miſeries of a cruel ſiege, 

_ unleſs we avert. them by a timely application 
for peace and pardon. But have-the Spaniards 


treated with greater lenity thoſe who have truſt= 
ed to their faith, than thoſe who have oppoſed 


them? Have the people of Mechlin and Zut- 
Phen been dealt with more mercifully than thoſe 


of Mons? Does not the melancholy fate of . 
Naerden ſufficiently inſtruct you how little re- 
gard is due to the promiſes of thoſe men, who 


have now ſhewn themſelves no leſs devoid of 
faith than we have ever found them of humani« 

ty? Are not the ſtreets of that unhappy: city 

ſtill reeking with the blood of thoſe who con- 


fided in the faith and mercy of the Spaniards ? 
By ſtanding on our defence we may elude their 
fury ; but if we receive them into the City, WE 
ruſh headlong upon deſtruction. They will 


either butcher us like ſheep, after they have 


ſtripped us of our arms, or reduce us to a ſtate 
of ignominious ſlavery and bondage. Do not 


| flatter yourſelves with the hopes that they are 


Yor. II. F willing 
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5 99K willing to be reconciled to you. They intend 
— only to take advantage of your ſimplicity, and 


1573. 


to get you info their power; without expoſing | 
themſelves to danger. Have you not already 
| ſworn to act the part to which I now exhort you, 


to defend your walls againſt the Spaniards, and 
to preſerve your allegiance to the prince of 


Orange, whom you have acknowledged as the 


only lawful governor of the province? And in 
order to ſave ourſelves from the hardſhips of a 
fiege, ſhall we imitate that vile example of 


_ treachery, which in our enemies appears ſo 
odious? Let us derive courage, my friends, 


from the juſtneſs of our cauſe ; and rather than 
ſubmit to ſuch an enemy, let us reſolve to die, 


fighting glonouſly in defence of our religion, 
our liberty, and laws.” | : 


| Tuars eld was received wich ſhouts of high 
applauſe by all the audience. They cried out 
with- one voice; © No peace with the Spani- 
ards; we will ſhed the laſt drop of our blood, 
rather than open our gates to ſo perfidious an 
enemy.” Riperda then ſent information to the 
Prince of Orange, who was at this time in 
Delft, of the refolution which they had formed. 
And in return, William encouraged the citi- 


Zens to perſevere, by aſſuring them that the 


other cities in the Province would exert them- 
ſelves with vigour in their behalf. Immediate- 
; | : | ly 
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ly after which he reinforced the garriſon with 6" of 
four companies of Germans; and ſent St. Al 
degond with a commiſſion to put the admini= 7 
ſtration of the town in the hands of ſuch as 
were fincerely attached to the reformed reli- 
gion. Of the three ambaſſadors who had 
treated with the Spaniards, one remained with 
Toledo, and the other two were, upon their 
return to Haerlem, put under arreſt, and ſent 
to Delft, where, after being tried, chey were | 
condemned as traitors... One of them died in 
' priſon, and the other was executed publicly: 
an inſtance of ſeverity, with which the prince 
of Orange was not diſpleaſed, as it tended to 
deter the catholics in the other cities, from hold- 
ing eee with the ee ho 
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Tan news of theſb untapetied events excit- 


gh ed, in the fiery tempers of Toledo, and his fa- 

ut ther, the higheſt degree of wrath and indigna- 

W tion. They immediately gave orders for the 

d, march of the troops to Haerlem, and exerted 

an themſelves ſtrenuouſſy in making prepara- 

the A tions for carrying on rg . with Ae jus | 

mn vigour, | 

ba. 1 ST | 

iti- 8B Hams was, at che time of this memo- Deſcription 
the rable fiege, the moſt conſiderable town in Hol- 8 og 
m- land, next to Amſterdam. It was ſurrounded 

ate- wich a deep ditch and a ſtrong wall, but was of 


F 2 


ſo 
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ſo great extent, that it required a numerous 


w—— garriſon to defend it. It ſtands beautifully in 


15/3. 


the midſt of an extenſive plain, having a wood 


on one ſide, and a branch of the river Sparen 
on the other; and the other branch of that 
river paſſes through the town, and chen falls . 
into the lake, or as it is ſometimes called, the 


ſea of Haerlem. Amſterdam and Leyden are 


nearly at the diſtance of between three and four 
leagues from it ; the former lying towards the 
eaſt, and the latter towards the ſouth. From 
Amſterdam and Utrecht, Toledo propoſed to 
furgiſh his army with proviſions; and the 


people of Haerlem expected to derive the ſame 


advantage from the neighbourhood of Leyden ; 
where, in order to aſſiſt them more effectually, 
the prince of Orange now fixed his reſidence. 


Fux neareſt way by which the Spaniſh army | 


Could approach to Haerlem, was by the fort 
of Sparendam, the rampart of which ſtood on 


the dike along which the troops muſt paſs. In 

this fort Riperda had placed a garriſon of three 
hundred men, and had begun to employ the 
country people in breaking down the dike, in 


order to lay the country under water, But 


the froſt having ſet in with uncommon ſeverity, 


rendered all their labour fruitleſs, and gave the 


Spaniards caly acceſs to the fort. The garri- 


=_ made a vigorous reſiſtance for ſome time ; 
| but 
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but being attacked on every ſide, and over- 
powered by ſuperior numbers, they were at 
length compelled to retire to Haerlem. 


* followed ſoon bes with his army, 


which conſiſted of between twelve and thirteen 
thouſand men ; fix thouſand of whom were na- 
tives of Spain, and the reſt Walloons and Ger- 


mans. He had juft begun to aſſign them their 


ſeveral ſtations, when he received intelligence N 


that a body of troops, amounting to near three 
thouſand men, with cannon and proviſions, 
were upon their march from Leyden, with an 
intention to enter Haerlem, before the blockade 


was formed. He ſet out immediately to inter- 


cept them, and had the good fortune, during a 
fall of ſnow, to come upon them unawares, 


near the village of Berkenrode. His troops 
| being greatly ſuperior in number to the enemy, 


broke their ranks at the firſt onſet, and having 
killed between fix and ſeven hundred, pur he 
reſt to flight. Their officers endeavoured to 
rally them, but in vain. They fled precipi- 
tately, and left their cannon and pps a 
prey to the victorious army. 


FLuSHED _ this ſucceſs, Toledo returned 
immediately to the ſiege. Having ſtationed 
the Walloons and Germans on the great road 


which leads to Leyden, he himſelf with the 
F 3 Spaniards 
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* — K | Spaniards took poſſeſſion of an hoſpital, which. 


—— lay near the gate of the croſs, At this place 


1572» 


he reſolved to begin his operations, although 


the gate was covered by a ſtrong ravelin, and 
the wall on that ſide could be more eaſily de- 


fended than in any other quarter, Into this 
blunder he was betrayed, not ſo much by 
ignorance or inadyertence, as by the contempt 


which he entertained for the beſieged, After 


the ſucceſs with which his arms had every 


where been attended, he did not expect to 


meet with the ſmalleſt difficulty jn his preſent 
enterpriſe ; and flattered himſelf that Haerlem, 
like the other reyolted cities, would, as ſoon 
as he ſhould begin his attack, open her gates 
to receive him, From the ſame preſumption, 
he neglected all the precautions which are 
uſually taken in ſieges; and, without Opening 


trenches to coyer _ his men from the enemy's 
fire, he planted his battery and began to can- 


nonade the gate and ravelin, He had no 
ſooner made a breach, than he reſolved to 
ſtorm it, and for this purpoſe ordered one hun- 
dred and fifty men to croſs the ditch, by means 
of a portable bridge. This debe was 


ordered to return, in caſe the breach ſhould 
be found impracticable. But the reſt of the 


ſoldiers, who were not leſs confident of ſucceſs 
than their general, and were impelled by their 
avidity for h without waiting for the 

yord 
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1 word of command, ran forward to the bridge, 


and paſſed over it in great numbers. They 
ſoon perceived their error. The breach was 


not near ſo conſiderable as they had imagined, 


and their ſcaling- ladders were too ſhort. The 
narrowneſs of the bridge, which permitted on- 
lvy three men to march a- breaſt, threw them in- 
to confuſion. They ſtood on the brink of the 


ditch, crowded together, and expoſed to the 


muſquetry as well as cannon of the beſieged. 
Still, however, the fooliſh ardor with which 
they were inſpired, made them unwilling to re- 
tire, till Romero, an officer whom they highly 
| reſpected, advanced towards them, and re- 


proached them with the madneſs of their at- 


tempt. © Do you not perceive, he cried, 
that the ſmallneſs of the breach renders your 
aſſault impraQicable? Is this the diſcipline 
which you have learnt in the ſchool of the duke 


of Alva? Thus, without orders, to expoſe 


yourſelves a defenceleſs prey to theſe rebels, 
who. inſult and butcher you, while they them- 


| ſelves are out of the reach of danger? You 


will ſoon find an opportunity to take vengeance 
on them. At preſent it is not in your power.” 


At length he perſuaded them to retire, but 


not till he himſelf was wounded, and near two 
hundred private men, and a great number of 
officers, had fallen. | 
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Tars diſaſter ſerved to undeceive Toledo 


Vith regard to the facility of his enterpriſe 3 


1578. 


Supplies ſent 
to the town 
over the ice. 


and he reſolved not to expoſe his troops to any 5 


further danger, till he ſhould be fully provided 


with every thing neceſſary for conducting the 


ſiege, with leſs expenee of blood, and a better 
proſpect of ſucceſs. For this end, he gave the 
proper inſtructions to his agents in Utrecht and 
Amſterdam; but all the roads which led to his 
camp, were ſo much infeſted by the Hollan- 
ders, that a whole month elapſed before he was 
in a condition o renew his operations gn 
the town, 


f 
i 


Tux prince of Orange was more ſucceſsful 


in his attempts to ſecure it. He could not in- 
deed collect a ſufficient number of troops, either 


to raiſe the ſiege, or to force his way through 
the enemy's intrenchments. But the froſt hav- 


ing continued for ſeveral weeks, not only men, 


but even loaded carriages, could be conveyed 


over the lake with greater facility than by land. 
The reader need not be told with what agility 


the Hollanders tranſport themſelves from one 


place to another, over the ice, with ſcates, 
They exerted all their dexterity on this occa- 


fion, and introduced into the city fifteen com- 


panies of ſoldiers, together with a great num- 


ber of ſledges, loaded with proviſions and am- 
munition. | 
Iy 
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In the mean time Toledo had prepared every B 2 12 « ; 
thing requiſite for reſuming the operations of le. af 


the ſiege; and he now haſtened to repair the 
faults which he had committed in the begin- 


ning; proceeding with greater caution than be- 


fore, but with the ſame activity and vigor. 
Having by trenches ſecured his troops àgainſt 


the fire of the beſiegers, he began to batter the 


town with his artillery ; ; and at the ſame time 


5 employed his miners, of whom the duke of 


Alva had ſent him three thouſand from the 
biſnopric of Liege, in working mines, and ſap- 
ping the foundation of the walls. Neither la- 
bour nor danger was avoided. But the bold- 


1572. 


neſs and vigilance of the citizens and garriſon _ 


were in proportion to the means employed to 


ſubdue them, By countermines, they either 
prevented, or rendered ineffectual, the mines 


of the beſiegers; and no ſooner was a breach 
made in the fortifications, than ditches were 
dug, or ſome ſudden bulwark raiſed behind it, 


by which all acceſs was rendered as difficult as 


ever. Not ſatisfied with acting on the defen- 
ſive, they often ſallied out upon the beſiegers, 


deſtroyed their works, and fell upon them ſword 


In hand, when they were the leaſt prepare to 
7 chair attacks. | 


WxRæILX ha Spendet were . "go in per- 


1 gecupation and anxiety, the prince of 
| Orange 
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Orange laboured aſſiduouſiy to increaſe their 
difficulties, by ſending out flying parties to in- 
tercept their convoys of proviſions. Some of 
theſe attempts proved ſucceſsful; and as they 
made it neceſſary for Toledo to ſend large de- 
tachments from his army to guard his convoys, 


they facilitated the introduction of ſupplies in- 


to Haerlem, and retarded * e of the 


Uſeleſs 
cruelty exer- 
ciſed by both 


Pries. 


bege. 


Auusob v all the 8 of the Spaniſh army 
came from Amſterdam, and there was but one 
road by which they could be conveyed. In or- 
der to take poſſeſſion of an important paſs on 
chat road, the prince had ſent a detachment of 
troops under Antony le Peintre, who had a 


principal concern in the ſurpriſe of Mons. The 


catholics of Amſterdam having received infor- 
mation of this deſign, diſpatched a number of 


forces, ſufficient not only to ſecure the paſs, but 


to engage with the enemy. The two parties 
came to blows ; the proteſtants were routed, 
and many of them ſlain; among whom was le 
Peintre their commander. In derifion of the 


beſieged, the Spaniards having cut off the 


- heads of le Peintre, - and of another officer kill- 


ed in that rencounter, whoſe name was Con- 
ing or King, they threw them over the walls 
into the city, with an inſcription tied to the 
head of Coning, which bore, beſides his name, 

| Upon 
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upon which they jeſted aukwardly, that he was 
come with two thouſand auxiliaries to raiſe the a 


fiege, Of this inſult the Haerlemeſe ſhewed 
their reſentment, by an action equally barba- 
rous, They beheaded twelve of their Spaniſh 
priſoners ; and then put all their heads into a 
caſk, which they rolled down into rhe trenches, 

after writing upon it, ** The tax of the tenth 
penny to the duke of Alva, with the intereft 
due bo him on account of the delay of pay- 
ment.“ In revenge for this barbarity, the Spa- 
niards hung up by the feet and neck, a number 
of priſoners, in ſight of the beſieged; who, in 
return, put to death ſome more of their Pri- 
ſoners, in the ſame ignominious manner, in 
the view of the Spaniards, Such inſtances 6f 
barbarous and uſeleſs cruelty were often Prae- 


tiſed in the beginning of the preſent war; nor 


were they diſcontinued, till the duke of Alva 
and his ſon, who by cheir exurnple contributed 


much to the een, of this hates. 1 _ 
left the Netherlands, 


* 


Tax operations of the Rege 0 were in che mean 


time carried on by Toledo with as much cele- 
rity, as the difficulty under which he laboured 
in furniſhins himſelf with proviſions, and the 
numberleſs diſeaſes which the ſeverity of the 
| ſeaſon occaſioned among his troops, would 
allow. By r the ravelin which de- 

| fended 
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5 fended the gate of the croſs, he obliged the 
e garriſon to abandon it; and after a cannonad- 


ing, which had laſted for many days, by which 
he laid a great part of the wall in ruins, he at 


laſt reſolved to ſtorm the breach with all his 
forces. For chis purpoſe he drew them to- 
gether from their ſeveral ſtations in the night; 


and that he might find the beſieged unprepar- 


ed, he began aſſault before day- break. No 


precaution was neglected to inſure ſucceſs. 
The orders were explained to all the ſoldiers, 
particularly and diſtinctly. Each man had his 


ſtation and part aſſigned him. Some were ap- 
pointed to ſtand at a proper diſtance from the 


walls, to annoy the enemy in caſe they ſhould 


appear; and thoſe who were deſtined. for the 


aſſault, were enjoined to obſerve the moſt pro- 


Found ſilence, till they ſhould make themſelves 


maſters of the breach. So well was this laſt 
injunction obſerved, that ſeveral of the Spani- 
ards had mounted the breach, and even ſcaled. 
the walls, before the beſieged were appriſed of 
their approach. But when they had advanced 


thus far, they were perceived by the guards, 


| who immediately ſounded the alarm, and 


Ts repulſed, 


tumbled them all headlong, before they had 
time to put themſelves 1 into 2 poſtures of defence. 


TRIS aſſault was wel near the ravelin of 
which the Spaniards had got poſſeſſion ſome 
3 days 
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ants, many Spaniſh officers and ſoldiers were 
55 ſtanding upon the ravelin, and a great number 


: "uh before; and in order to ſecond the affail- TIT 


— 
157 · 


round it. The townſmen having reſolved to 


render this fortification uſeleſs to the enemy, 


had wrought a mine under it, and lodged + 
there a quantity of gunpowder, and other com 


buſtible materials. They ſaw with joy, and 
ſeized inſtantly, the opportunity preſented to 
them, of executing their purpoſe with ſignal 


damage to the enemy. A part of the ravelin, 


with the ground adjoining to it, was blown up; 


and many of the Spaniards periſhed. - The reſt 


of the army ſtood aghaſt at- this unforeſeen 


diſaſter. The citizens left them no leiſure to 
recover from their aſtoniſhment, but ruſhed 


out impetuouſly, attacked them with irreſiſt- 


ible fury, and compelled them to retire with 


the loſs of a great number of officers, and . 
wards of three hundred en men. 


Tas failure of this attempt, in which Toledo 
had exerted his utmoſt force and ſkill, gave 
him great anxiety with regard to the iſſue of 


He medi- 
tates the 

raifing of 
the licge, 


the ſiege; and ſome of the principal officers + . 


adviſed him to raiſe it without delay. All 


the miſeries of a ſiege,” they ſaid, © were felt 
more by the royal army, than by the rebels 
who were beſieged. Through the difficult 
communication between the camp and Amſter- 

| dam, 
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Bord dam, the troops laboured. under a perpetual 

| —.— ſcarcity of proviſions; and ſuffered more from 

| the ſeyerity of the ſeaſon, than from the ſword 

of the enemy. They would either never be 
able to take the place, or it would coſt them - 

infinitely more than it was worth. In the end, 

the conquerors would find themſelves in as de- 
plorable a condition as the conquered ; and no 

army would remain, ſufficient. to ſubdye the 

'other cities which had rebelled.” 


Tris s opinion was warmly oppoſed by other 
officers, who repreſented, That their ſucceſs 
in the further proſecution of the war, would 
depend on the iſſue of the preſent ſiege. If 
we raiſe it,” ſaid they, we ſhall confirm all 
the other cities in their obſtinacy ; if we perſe- 
yere, we ſhall render eaſier every future enter- 
Priſe. The ſeaſon cannot remain long in its 
preſent ſeverity. One night may diſſolve the 
ice, of which our enemies have ſo often availed 
theinſelves. Our loſs of men will be ſpeedily 
repaired by the levies which are making in the 
Netherlands, and by the troops which we ex- 
pect from Spain. We ſhall ſoon be able to cut 
off the town from all communication with the 
other revolted cities; and when we have done 
this, can we doubt that the beſieged will open 
their gates and throw 2 upon our 
e | 
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BETwEEN theſe oppoſite opinions Toledo B 0 0 K 


would not take upon himſelf to decide, but re 


ferred the matter to the duke, whoſe anſwer, 1. 


va's letter 


carrying in it the appearance of authority more to his ſoa. 


than of counſel, ſhewed that he was not a 
little diſſatisfied with his ſon for deliberating 
on the ſubject. «© You muſt proſecute the 
fiege,” faid Alva, in the letter which he wrote 


to him, © till you bring it to the deſired 
iſſue; unleſs you would prove yourſelf un- 


| worthy of the name you bear, of the blood 
from which you are ſprung, and of the com- 


mand with which I have intruſted you. The 
more difficult this enterpriſe, the greater glory 
may you derive from it. In a ſiege of ſuch 
importance as the preſent, you ought not to 


| conſider the number of days which it detains 
you, but the conſequences with which your 
ſucceſs or failure will be attended. You muſt 
now endeavour to effectuate by famine, what you 
have been unable to accompliſh by the ſword. 


You muſt blockade the town, inſtead of ſtorm- 


ing it; and you will be enabled to render the 


blockade complete, by the reinforcement 
which will ſoon be fent you. Bur if ſtill you 


| ſhall entertain thoughts of abandoning your 


enterpriſe, I will either come myſelf to the 


camp, ſick as I am; or if my increaſing illneſs 


ſhall prevent me, I will ſend for the ducheſs 
of 
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of Alya to command the army, rather than 
ſuffer i it to withdraw.” vi gi | 

Faxoznrc was toons 0 this reproach, and 
reſolved to proſecute the ſiege, regardleſs of _ 
all the difficulties and dangers which had in- 
duced him to deliberate. He proceeded ſlow- 


ly, however, on account of his want of a ſuf- 


ficient number of troops to form the blockade; 
when, about the middle of February, the froſt 
went off, and changed entirely the operations 
of the contending e, 


Tux prince of 3 had not neglected to 
provide for this event. A great number of 
veſſels had been prepared, and as ſoon as the 


ice was melted, and the wind favourable, they 


left Leyden with a large ſupply of proviſions ; 
and failing along the lake, entered into the 


Sparen, and got ſafe to Haerlem. In this way 
the beſieged were frequently ſupplied ; nor 
could the Spaniards for ſome time procure a 
naval force ſufficient to prevent it. At laſt the 
count de Boſſut, aſſiſted by the people of Am 

ſterdam, collected a great number of armed 


_ veſſels with which he made his appearance on 


the lake. And thus the ſcene was almoſt en- 
tirely changed, and the operations of the ſiege 
converted, for ſeveral weeks, into the various 


rencounters 
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rencounters which' paſſed between the fleets; 
while the one party laboured to introduce ſup- 
plies into the city, and the other was continual- 

ly on the watch to intercept them. Ar firſt the | 
actions were flight and unimportant, but at 
length the number of ſhips on both ſides being 
greatly augmented, they came to a general en- 
gagement; in which, after much bloodſhed, 

victory declared againſt the proteſtants. In 


this action the count de Boſſut acquired great 


honour, and reduced the enemy's fleet to fo 
low a pitch, that henceforth they could not ven- 
ture with ſafety to come within his reach. He 
ſoon after made himſelf maſter of a fort in 
the mouth of the Sparen, and having ſta⸗ 
tioned a part of the fleet there, he rendered 
all acceſs to the town oy” water r utterly i im Proc 
ticable. | © be 


Dunne theſe tranſactions on the lake, the 
_ townſmen and garriſon exerted the ſame acti- 


vity and vigour as before. They gave the be- 


ſiegers no reſpite, but haraſſed them continual- 
ly, by fallying out in ſtrong bodies, ſame- 
times in one quarter, and ſometimes in an- 
other. In one of theſe ſallies, they drove the 
German forces from their intrenchments, ſlew 
upwards of eight hundred of them, ſet on 
fire their tents and baggage, and carrying off a 
ho II. G great 
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great number of cannon and — OW -- 
returnet} to the town, in as e 16 ech de 
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tion to prevent theſe eruptions, from vhich the 


beſieged derived ſo much glory. The rein- 


forcement which his father had been preparing, 


Tbelr dil 
treſſs. 


at length arrived; and his trenches were there: 
by ſecured againſt any attack that could be 


made upon them, either from n or from 
without. 


| 'T HE beſieged began to ſuffer greatly from a 
ſcarcity of proviſions. There was no expedi- 
ent for relief, however deſperate, which they 
did not employ. They atreinpted frequently 


In the night, to force the enemy's lines, and 


to open a paſſage for the convoys, which, agree- 
ably to concert, the prince of Orange ſent for- 


© ward, to be ready to enter the town, in caſe the 


_ garriſon could diſlodge the beſiegers from their 


entrenchments. But they found the enemy 
every where prepared to receive them, and 


were repulſed i in all their attempts. They had 


then recourſe to another no leſs deſperate expe- 


dient. They broke down the dike of the Spa- 
ren, and laid all the ground between the lake 


7m Thuanus, tom. iii. p: 218. f | 
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Proviſions. | But the relief which the, 55 8 
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received in this way was Facoptdertite” | 

being abſolute maſter of the lake, che 

by which the Hollanders had entered 9 Was fm 

blocked UP, and all acceſs. to, the 9 der- 


ede as difficult as ever. 5 
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Tur people of Haerlem Had now no 5 Count Bat- 


tenbutg 


of . but from | a body 0 2 defeated, 


Fo ” 


view to attempt the eng of the ſiege. e's 
had ſolicited aid from the « queen | of Pag land, 
and from the F rench and German Fist. 
But the former was averſe at this time to de- 
claring herſelf openly againſt Philip; and both 
the latter were too much occupied at m_— to 
have either leiſure or power to afford 
brethren in Holland any effectual * 
In the mean time, the famine in Haerlem had 
riſen to the moſt dreadful height. Every 
ſpecies of ordinary food was already conſumed; 
and the people ſubſiſted on the roots of the 
coarſeſt herbs; and on the fleſh of horſes, dogs, 
and other animals, ,againſt | which men com- 
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monly entertain the moſt irreconcileable aver- 
fion. William having got information of the 


extremity to which they were reduced, reſolv- 


ed to make an effort in their behalf, with the 


forces which he had already collected. They 


conſiſted partly of French, German, and Eng- 


liſh proteſtants, but chiefly of raw, troo , 


which had been levied haſtily for the preſent 
purpoſe in the neighbouring cities; amounting 


to four thouſand foot, and ſix hundred horſe. 


He intended to have conducted this little army 
himſelf, but was prevailed on by the States to 
give the command of it to the count of Batten- 
burg. Notice was conveyed to the beſieged of 


the time, when this armament would approach 


Haerlem, by letters tied to pigeons, which 
had been brought from Haerlem to Leyden, in 
order to be employed as meſſengers to the be- 


ſieged, in caſe all other communication be- 


tween the cities ſhould be obſtrudted *, * 


© BaTTENBURG ſet out from Leyden with his 
troops, ſeveral field-pieces, and a large con- 


voy of proviſions, in the beginning of July. 


His inſtructions were, to direct his attack 
againſt the quarters of the Germans ſtationed 
towards the plain of Haerlem. The beſieged, 

it was expected, would fally out upon them at | 


a bh lib. lv. c. v. | 
| the 


hind e it was hoped that the convoy | of 


Pꝛoviſions would find an opportunity of enter- 


ing the town. But Toledo having received in- 


telligence of their deſign, drew up a part of his 


forces within their entrenchments, to repreſs , 
the ſally intended by the beſieged, and led out 
the reſt to meet count Battenburg. His troops 
being greatly ſuperior to the enemy both in diſ- 
cipline and number, broke their ranks, and 
threw them into confuſion at the firſt onſet. 
The general, and upwards of two thouſand 
men, were killed; and almoſt the whole con- 
voy of proviſions fell into the hands of the 
victors. | 


Tuꝛs diſaſter . broke the ſpirits of the. 


beſieged, and made it neceſſary for them to pro- 
poſe a ſurrender without delay. They accord- 


ingly ſent a deputation to Toledo, with an of- 
fer to deliver up the town, on condition that 
the inhabitants ſhould not be pillaged, and 
that the garriſon ſhould be allowed to march 
out of it, with the honours of war. T oledo 
refuſed to liſten to theſe, or any other condi- 
tions; and informed them that they muſt leave 
it to him to determine, what treatment both 
the garriſon and citizens ſhould receive. 


„„ 


The be ſieg⸗ 


ed offer to 


capitulate. 


His anſwer, 
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DOK Taz beſieged were too well acquainted with ; 
his implacable ſpirit, not to | ſhrink at the 
T9273, thoughts of expoling themſelves to his mercy. 
lution. They had not forgotten the diſmal cataſtrophe 

of Naerden. They conſidered his anſwer as a 
declaration, that he had devoted them to de- 

- ſtruction. The people ran in crowds from 

every quarter of the city, to the places of 
public reſort, in order to learn the particulars 
of that fatal anſwer which the deputies had 
brought. The women, the aged, and all the 
more unwarlike part of the inhabitants, were 
overwhelmed with terror. As if their houſes 
had been already in flames, or as if they had 
beheld the bloody ſword of the Spaniard way- 
ing round them, there was nothing to be ſeen 
or heard, but tears, and ſhrieks, and groans. 
Their deſpair was ſoon afterwards converted in- 
to a degree of madneſs, by a reſolution formed 
by the governor and garriſon, to leave all ſuch 
as were unable to bear arms behind them q and' 
to force their way, ſword in hand, through the 
enemy s lines. To prevent them from execut- 
ing their purpoſe, the women haſtened tumul- 
tuouſly (many of them with their children in 
their arms) to the gate where the garriſon had 
appointed to rendezvous: before their departure. 
It was a ſcene truly piteous and miſerable; the 
women either rolling in the duſt, or clinging 
round the necks and knees of their huſbands, 
5 fathers, 
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fathers] ſons, or brothers; diſſolved in tears, | 
and imploring that they might be carried along 
with them, and ſuffered either to eſcape or > 
| periſh together. The men were melted at the - 
' fight of much anguiſh in perſons ſo near 
and dear to them, and yielded at laſt to their 
entreaties. It was then agreed, that one half 
of all the military in the town ſhould march in 
the front, the other half in the rear, and the 
women, children, and others unable to bear 
arms, in the middle between them. Drawn 
up in this form, they reſolved to attempt a paſ- 
ſage with their ſwords through the enemy's en- 
trenchments. They knew it to be impoſſible 
but that moſt of them muſt periſh, - But if 
we open our gates to the Spaniards,” ſaid Ri- 
perda, © muſt we not likewiſe periſh? And if 
vue muſt die (though ſtill it is poſſible we may 
eſcape), 1 is it not better to die fighting bravely 
in the field; we who' have exerted ourſelves ſo 
ſtrenuouſly in defence of our religion and liber- 
ty; than, after being ſtript of our arms, and 
bound like criminals, to receive an ignomini- 
ous death upon a fcaffold, or in a dungeon, 
from the hands of an ungenerous and ne. | 


ing DON. * 


Tur. were upon the point of pott their Telads of. 


fers more 
defign in execution, when intelligence of it favourable | 


was n to Toledo. He conſidered, that 
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HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF 
if they were not diverted from it, he ſhould, 


in conſequence of his victory, inſtead of a 


great and important city, acquire | poſſeſſion. 
only of a deſolated ruin. He reflected too on 


the danger to which his troops might be ex- 


forgiveneſs. 


poſed, from the fury, of ſo many brave men 
animated by deſpair and vengeance; and there- 
fore, without delay, he ſent a trumpet to the 


beſieged, to give them hopes of favour and 
There was a violent ſtruggle in- 


their minds for ſome time between their fears, 
and the hopes with which he thus inſpired. 
them. 
rafter, their diſtruſt and diffidence prevailed; 5 
and they refuſed to hearken to his propoſal, 


till he engaged, that, on condition of their 
paying two hundred thouſand livres, the army, 
ſhould be reſtrained from plundering the inha- 


bitants, and that all of them, except fifty- 


ſeven, whom he named, ſhould” receive a full 0 


pardon of _ CUT | 

Tus exception of fo great a number of ci- 
tizens, who were the moſt conſiderable perſons 
in the town, and had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by their bravery in its defence, would have 
prevented the accommodation from taking 
place, had not the German part of the garriſon 


But from their knowledge -of his cha- 


i 


urged in the moſt determined manner, that the 


conditions offered ſhould be accepted. The 


Walloons, 
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Walloons, on the other hand, and the Dutch, 


yere extremely reluctant and averſe; becauſe, 


as they were more obnoxious than the Ger- 
mans, they believed that no mercy would be 


ſhewn them. The garriſon being thus divided 


in their ſentiments, and many of them having, 
with a view to make their eſcape, ſecretly with- 


drawn from their ſtations on the walls, the in- 


habitants began to dread that the Spaniards, 
obſerving them grown more remiſs than for- 
merly, might take the town by ſtorm; and 


therefore, without further. delay, they ſent a 
deputation of their number, to make the ſur- 


render on 7 terms propoſed. 


As REGIMENT of Spaniards was immediately 


ſent to take poſſeſſion of the place. All per- 
ſons, whether inhabitants or foreign ſoldiers, . 
were ordered to lay down their arms. The. 


citizens were commanded to retire into certain 


churches, and the garriſon to certain monaſte- 


The furren= 


Joly 13. 


ries, where guards were placed over them, to 


prevent their eſcape. On the ſame day, Tole- 
do entered the town with the Spaniſh troops. 


In order to induce the foreign ſoldiers, of whom 


the garriſon chiefly conſiſted, to concur with 


the inhabitants in the ſurrender, Toledo had 


giyen them particular aſſurances of ſafety. And 


although they were ſtrictly guarded, and not. 
ſuffered to depart, yet bread. had been diſtri- 
| buted 
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buted to them as well as to the citizens; and 


no violence was offered them till the third day, 


when the duke of Alva, who had recovered 
from his illneſs, came to Haerlem, on pre- 
tence of viſiting the fortifications, but in reali- 
ty to inſtruct his ſon with _— to his treat- 
ment of the mme 1 


Ir was then, but too „le that this dre 
though now defenceleſs garriſon, repented of 
Having ſo tamely delivered up their arms; and 
ſaw the folly of truſting in the mercy of an 
ungenerous enemy, whoſe' revenge and hatred 


| were implacable. A maſſacre, which had 


been concerted in the interview between the 


father and ſon, was begun, by putting to death 


three hundred Wallbons. At the fame time, 


the brave Riperda, and other perſons of note 


were beheaded. But the ſlaughter ſtopt not 
here. Several hundreds of French, Scotch, 
and Engliſn ſoldiers, befides a conſiderable. 
number of the citizens who had been ſeized in 

attempting to make their eſcape, were likewiſe 
butchered; and when the. executioners were 

tired with ſlaughtering, they tied the unhappy 
victims two by two, and plunged them into the 
river. Even the fick and wounded were carried 
out into the court-yard of the hoſpital where 
they lay, and put to the ſword. 


HisFoRIANS 
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His roxIAus differ as to the number of thofe B70: — 
who were involved in this diſmal cataftrophe; wo 
and it is remarkable that ſome of the e 1873˙ 
writers make it greater than the Dutch: | 
the loweſt account, nine hundred brave men 
were executed like the vileſt malefactors, who, 
truſting to Toledo's promiſe, had given up 
their arms, and thrown themſelves upon his 


Ir would ſhock: the reader's humanity to of-, conte- | 

fer any excuſe for ſuch inhuman cruelty ; yet it che oy 
muſt not be denied that Alva had ample-mat- fielen. 
ter of chagrin, when he conſidered how much 

the length of the ſiege, and the obſtinate valour 

of the beſieged had coſt him. By the incle- 

mency of the ſeaſon, by the ſcarcity of provi- 

ſions, and by the ſword of the enemy, he had 

loſt four thouſand five hundred men; beſides a 

great number whom their diſeaſes or wounds 

rendered unfit for ſervice. Nor was the dimi- 

nution of his forces the only loſs which he ſuſ- 

tained from this ſiege. It was attended with an 

expence, by which his treaſury was exhauſted. 

It ſunk conſiderably the reputation of his arms; 

and inſpired the infurgents with hopes, that an 

enemy, who had found it ſo difficult to con- 

quer, might themſelves be overcome. It af- 

forded leiſure to the other revolted cities to 

ſettle their affairs, and furniſhed them with 


the 


* 
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woos the happieſt opportunity. of carrying on their 


conqueſts in Zealand, where the city of Mid- 
dleburg fil] margin in the hands of the nk 5 


__ CHE 


| Or the ſeveral inconveniencies which the 
duke of Alva ſuffered from the length of the 
fiege, the draining of his treaſury was not the 


leaſt conſiderable ; as it occaſioned his falling 


behind in the payment of his troops, and ren- 
dered abortive all the ſucceeding operations 
of the campaign. He intended that they ſhould 
have gone from Haerlem into North Holland, 
to ſecure the town of Alcmaer. But when or- 
ders were given for their march, they refuſed to 
obey. They had been greatly exaſperated by 
the conditions granted to the people of Haer- 
lem, becauſe they were thereby diſappointed 
in their hopes of plunder; and they reſolved to 


make Toledo feel their reſentment; by inſiſt- 


ing on the immediate payment of their arrears. 
He repreſented to them the prejudice which 
the king's intereſt would ſuffer from their re- 
maining inactive at the preſent criſis. But the 
more they perceived their importance, the 
higher was the gratification of their reſentment, 
Without regard either to Toledo's remon- 
ſtrances, or to the terms on which Haerlem had 


5 Bentivoglio, p- 117. Meeren, p. 110. Meurſii 
Auriacus, lib. viii. | - | | 
been 
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been ſurrendered, they fixed their quarters 5 
in that city; laid the citizens, already ex- 


hauſted by their ſufferings, under contribution, 


and exerciſed over them the ſame. tyrannical _ 
oppreſſion, as if they had taken the town by ...... 


ſtorm : thus demonſtrating ; to the inhabitants 
of the other cities, the abſurdity of ſubmitting 
to the Spaniards, Whatever conditions might 
be offered; ſince, even when their comman- 
ders were willing. to obſerve theſe conditions, 
they were violated by the ſoldiers, whoſe rapa- 
1 the ene Was, ae to refrain. | P 


Thin clin ee * 1 ae _ with ® 
| Fi moſt ſenſible concern. He was aware of 


the pernicious effects that muſt; ariſe from it. 


He had ever valued hinaſelf, and not without 
reaſon, on the exact diſciplige which he had 


hitherto maintained. Inclined, but at the 
ſame time afraid, to employ rigour and ſeveri- 
ty, leſt ſtill more pernicious conſequences 


ſhould follow, he reſolved to make trial of n 


perſuaſion ; and with this view, he employed 
the interceſſion of the marquis of Vitelli, who 
was the moſt beloved as well as the moſt te- 
ſpeed of all his officers. Vitelli exerted his 


utmoſt art and influence; and at laſt, with 
infinite difficulty, he perſuaded the muti- 


neers to OP a vow of their arrears, 


and 


oor 
3 
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22 negociation, the ſeaſon was far advanced be- 

fore the army could be led to Alemaer. is 
place (if they had attacked it ſooner) 1 muſt un- 
avoidably have fallen into their hands. It had 
been the laſt of all the cities in North Holland, 
| in ſhaking off its allegiance to Philip. The 
catholic inhabitants were numerous, and had 
been able to keep poſſeſſion of one of the prin- 
cipal gates of the town. They had earneſtly 
ſolicited Toledo to haſten to their aſſiſtance. 
But the mutiny of his troops having prevented 
Aim from complying with their requeſt till it 
was too late, the prince of Orange had im- 
proved the leiſure which this incident afforded 
him; and having ſent forces to the aſſiſtance of 
the proteſtant inhabitants, he had wreſted the 
gate out of the hands of the catholics ;- furniſh- 
ed the proteſtants with arms, and procured 
for them from the neighbouring cities, N 
of proviſions and * ſtores. ' 


ToLzpo was aware of « the. diſadvantages 
which muſt attend his entering on the 96 of 


” * Berg, p. 2 31. 
a place, 


+ FR 
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à place, ſituated like Alcmaer, in a marſhy nook. 
| ſoil, ſo late an the year. But he hope 


, that woos” 
with ſo great an army as he nom poſſefſed v, * 
he would be able to reduce it heſore che rainy 


duction of Alemaer would greatly. facilitate 


his conqueſt of the other towns in the province. 


He left Haerlem, therefore, as ſoon as Vitelli 


had quelled the mutiny of the Nee and 
ada comanis Blomper . A Het des 


ee mee a einen on a Gde of 


oo town, he began a brifkk cannonading, and 


in a few days made · ſuch conſiderable breaches, 


town. by ſtorm. In order to divide the garri- 
ſon, he reſolved to make an aſſault on both - 


deſign, and prepared for their defence. The 
Spaniards having paſſed the ditch, hy means The $Spuni- 


| | 
of two portable bridges, advanced to the at- ares every 


repulſed, 


tack with loud ſhouts, and full of confidence 
that there was no force in the place ſufficient to 


| oppole them. But they ſoon found that cou- 


rage, when grounded on deſpair, can in fame. 
caſes ſupply the want both of diſcipline! and 


. numbers. The garriſon, | Somme th on 


20 
P It ted to fixteen obs men. - 


It lies at the diſtance of only er one day” 3 journey from 
Haerlem. 


town{men, 


96 
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The ſiege 


Sea-fight 
near Ame 


ſterdam. 


h Killed; and three hundred wounded.” Toledo 
could not, either by promiſes or threats; per- 
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"200 K townſmen, made ſo intrepid © reſiſtance; as 
— filled che Spaniards! with aſtoniſhment. They 


renewed: the attack ſeveral times; but were at 
liged to retire with the loſs of fix hundred 


ſuade them to return to the aſſault. Soon af- 
terwards the rains began to fall, and the Spani- 


-ards-ſuffered greatly from the humidity of the 


air and ſoil. The duke of Alva too had receiv- 


eld intelligence, that the Hollanders had form- 


ed the deſign of opening their ſluices, in order 


to lay the country round Alemaer under water. 
To ſave his army, therefore; from deſtruction, 


he ſent orders to his ſon to raiſe the ſiege; Which 
Frederic: did accordingly on che eleventh of 


October: He then marched to the ſouthern 


parts of the province, and put his troops, 


greatly . and nn __ winter- 
WY 0 


=. 4 * 54 1 23% ® 
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2¹ va was not evtots bortüfte at this ume vy 

ſea, than he had been by land at Alcmaer. In 
revenge for the aſſiſtance which the people of 
Amſterdam had lent the Spaniards in the ſiege 
of=Haerlem; the inhabitants of Enchuyfen, 
Horn, and other proteſtant cities, had fitted 


out * e a numerous fleet, which they 


. 
— 


1 p. 423. 13 lib. Iv. ſect. 8. 
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ſtationed in the mouth of the river Le. With 
this fleet they took or deſ 
that attempted. to paſs from Amſterdam into 


oyed every veſſel 


298 


3 
2378 · 


the Zwider ſea, and thus put an entire ſtop to 


the trade of that commercial city. To remedy 


this evil, which muſt ſoon have proved fatal to 


a people who ſubſiſted wholly by trade, the 
duke of Alva had come himſelf to Amſterdam 


where he had equipped with the utmoſt expe- 


dition a fleet, conſiſting of twelve ſhips of war, 
of a much larger ſize than uſual, of which he 


gave the command to the count de Boſſut. 
This fleet was much inferior in number to that 


of the enemy; but this diſadvantage, Alva 
hoped, would be compenſated by the number 


of ſoldiers on board, added to the ſuperior ſize 


of the ſhips, and the ſkill and. rs: 
a | 14 W . 


As foams as Bofſut A Ire eh ths mouth of 
the river, the Hollanders left their ſtation, and 


retired towards Horn and Enchuyſen. Here 
they received a conſiderable reinforcement; 
and ſoon afterwards returned, under the com- 

mand of Theodore Sonoy, to watch an oppor- 


tunity to encounter the enemy on advantage 


ous terms. The two fleets for ſome time lay 


in ſight of each other, and frequent ſkirmiſhes 
paſſed between them. Boſſut heſitated long, 
whether he ſhould. venture to engage with a 


Vol. * "on force 


The prote- 
ſtants vitos» 
1109, 
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B My x force ſo. much ſuperior; and for this reaſon he 
w=—— kept his fleet in che open ſea, and in the deepeſt 
53 "water, where he could avail himſelſ of the ſize 

of his ſhips." But the people of Amſterdam, 
impatient under the interruption of their trade, 
having tranſmitted a falſe reprefentatian to the 
duke of Alva of the ſtrength of the Dutch fleet, 
perſuaded: him to ſend poſitive orders for a ge- 
neral engagement. Boſſut, though extremely 
- diffident_of fucceſs, immediately ſteered to- 
wards the enemy; who lay in ſhallow water, 
prepared for his attack. The combat was be- 
gun with great ſpirit and intrepidity, but vic- 
toty ſoon appeared on the- fide of che Hollan- 
ders; who having a much greater number of 
ſhips than the enemy, attacked them on every 
fide 3-an&@ being much nimbler in all their mo- 
tions, did them a great deal of miſchief, while 
their own loſs was inconſiderable. Of Boſſut's 
fleet, one ſhip, with all the crew, was funk ; 
-.* three, were ſtranded, and afterwards taken by 
the Hollanders; and all the reſt, except the 
admiral's galley, ſaved themſelves by flight. 
Of this: veſſel, the cotemporary hiſtorians ſpeak 
in the ſtrongeſt terms; and repreſent her as 
one of the largeſt, and the beſt equipped, that 
it been ever ſeen. She was ſurrounded by a 
number of the enemy's ſmaller veſſels, which 
battered her furiouſly on every fide, - and' at 
length drove her- upon a bank. Boſſut, ſtill 
e „„ 5 unwilling 
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unwilling to ſuffer her to fall into their hand, 5 | 


continued to make the moſt; obſtinate reſiſt- 
ance ; till, of three hundred ſoldieft on board; 


two hundred and twenty were killed, and all 


the reſt wounded but fifteen. In this ſituation, 
one of the Spaniards, who remembered the 
ſcenes of treachery and bloodſhed in which he 
had been concerned in Naerden and Haerlem, 

adviſed the admiral to receive the enemy into 
the ſhip, and then to blow her in the air. But 
Boſſut, conſcious of having done every thing 
that either his duty or his honour could require, 

refuſed to liſten to ſo deſperate a propoſal, and 
choſe rather to confide in an offer which was 
made him by the Hollanders, that if he would 
ſurrender without any further reſiſtance, they 
would ſpare the lives of all that were on board. 

On this condition the ſhip was accordingly 

given up; and Boſſut, with ſuch of the crew 


and ſoldiers as furvived, a many ng. - 


ſon, in gr ee * 25 


5 


4 


Seen ent e notice of t this e 
to the States of Holland; who being ſenſible 


how much 1 fafety wipe och on maintain 


This ee cen erbe, 
5 * The admiral's hip called the Inquiſition, carried only 
two and thirty guns. Thuanus, lib. Is, ſeR. vii. Mete- | 


ten, p. 143. Bentivoglio, p. 133. | | 
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ing their ſuperiority at fea, had been extremely 


anxious with regard to the iſſue of the conteſt 


and they no appointed a ſolemn thankſgiv- 
ing to be obſerved in all the e of the 


province. 


e 3 
. n Bin. 5 y 7 
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Turm joy on' this' octufion was not a little 
increaſe by the acquiſition of San Gertruden- 
berg; which gave them the command of the 
Maeſe, and a free entrance into the province 
of Brabant. It was taken by a detachment of 
their troops, under the command of the Sieur 


| de Payette, a French proteſtant, who entered 


it in che night by ſcalade, and put the garriſon, 
conſiſting of a cohort of nne under a 2 80 


niſh «ora to the oe" 


* 


1. 


5 


5 7 rs 186 was in ſore meaſure 3 | 
to the duke of Alva, by an advantage which a 
detachment of his army gained over the Sieur 


de St. Alde gond, who had marched with a 


body of troops to check the excurſions of the 


Spaniards in the ' ſouthern parts of Holland. 


St. Aldegond's forces were cut to pieces or diſ- 


perſed, and he himſelf was taken priſoner. Alva 


would not have ſpared the life of a man, who, 
by his activity, in rouſing the ſpirit of liberty 
among his countrymen, had rendered himſelf 
ſo exceedingly obnoxious, had he not been re- 
ſtrained by his regard we the as of 


— 


the 


ans de Sona ah tis — 5h = WW 
Orange had declared he would . retaliate, for 2 
rc | 


t 5 
Aren i to have begin the next cam Alva leaves 

paigh with the ſiege of Leyden; and with this — 2 

view he ſeized upon a number of. ſtations in 

the neighbourhood. of that city. But this 

ſiege, no leſs memorable than that of Haer- 

lem, was reſerved for his ſucceſſor, Alya had, 

as mentioned above, applied to Philip for li- 

berty to leave the Low Countries, on account 

of the bad ſtate of his health, oecalioned | by 

the . moiſture of thę climate, and the fax igues 

which he had undergone. . This, was, pelieyed 

by many to be only a pretence ; while his re- 

queſt proceeded. in, reality from. apprehenſions, 

that the king op liſtened to the repreſfnrationg 


fice upon —— | There i is very little reaſon, 
however, to ſuppoſe, that Philip Was in the 
_ ſmalleſt; degree Jiſlatisied with his conduct, 
ſince he appears, in all his tyranny and, vio- 
lence, to have ated. with ſtrick conforailty t to 
his inſtructions. But Philix p having at laſt be- 
come diffident of the ſucceſs of thoſe” cruel 
meaſures, . which. by had | Pty. 


' 


© Meyrfi Albanus, Pe: 270. Meteren, [2 125. 
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52 * had reſolved, not from choice but from ne- 


ceſſity, to make trial of ſome more gentle ex 
pedients. He knew how unfit the duke of 
Alva was to be employed in the execution f 
this new plan of government; and he believed 


_ that'ns conceſſions would prove acceptable to 


the revolted provi nces, that could be made by 
one who ad rendered himſelf ſo much the ob 


ject of their abhorrence. He had therefore 


readily conſented that Alva ſhoull retire; and 


| had, more than a year before the preſent pe- 


riod, appointed the duke de Medina Cceli, 

governor of the Netherlands in his room. This 
nobleman having found, upon his arrival, that 
the provinces were in a very different! ſtate 
from what he had expected, and that the 
charge which he had undertaken would pro- 
bably be attended with much greater difficulty 
than glory, declined entering upon it, and af- 
terwards obtained leave from Philip to return 
to Spain. He remained, however, i in the Low 
Countries, till towards the end of the preſent 


year, when the new governor, Don Lewis de 


Zuniga, and Requeſens, arrived. And ſoon 


afterwards the duke of Alva, who had come 


to Bruſſels to receive Requeſens, having re- 
ſigned the regency into his hands, ſet out 
with his ſon, by the way of Wy and 


Ka, for Spain. | 
On 


ouſly... Even ag the proteſtams | toe en == 
certain he Lame ſentiments with regard to the. 
eſtes which che duke's, departure. as, = - 
pol While ſome rejoiced, at it from 
read, which, they entertained of his, abili-. 
ties; others conſidered, that for ſeveral months: 
paſt his good fortune had forſaken him; and 


they believed that the abþorrence which, his . 
anny had excited towards his perſon: and 
WAA would, by proving. a powerful 
bond. of union among his enemies, .cficctually, 
prevent chem from liſtening to any inſidious 

terms of 15 een Woh: the Spaniards. 


might Pc eee eee 
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_ Hs was regarded both by the catholics. and Ahe 
Proteſtants, 4m che chief ſaurce of all the ca ** 
lamities in which the N L 
volved.. He had received his. e 
from the dutcheſs of Parma, in a ſtate of per- 
fect tranquillity. 9 By bis tyranny, he. had 
thrown. it, into the moſt terrible combuſtion, . 
and kingled the flames of a deſtructive war, 
which he was conſcious of being unable to ex- 
tinguiſb, and had therefore applied for liberty 
to retire. He is ſaid to have boaſted to count 
Koningftcin", at whoſe houſe he lodged, i in his 


Toned * 


1 Uncls to the prince of Orange. 7 
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the public executioner ;- beſides 4 much: 


e Abd Naa ee NE. 
five years. and a Apart of cighteen” 
thouſand heretics had ſuffered by the hand of 


number whom he had put to the ſword, in 
the towns s which be took, hung in che field of 


bartle ede ts 
e. 110 e ; 


His govern- 


9 os 14 


Tu FEI of the Low ebase /Abrlig . 
Alva's adminiſtration, was truly deplorable. 


His oppreſſion was not- confined to the pro- 


teſtants; but great numbers too of the ca- 
tholics were put to death, and their effects 


| forfeited, on the pretence of their having 
given entertainment to heretics, or of having 


held a correſpondence with them in their exile. 
Wives were puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity 
for affording ſhelter: to their. huſbands whom 
the council of tumults had condemned; chil- 
dren for performing the like kind offices to 


their parents; and in Utrecht, a father was 


executed for allowing his ſon, who had re- 
turned from baniſhment, to lodge under his 
roof, for one night. By forcing ſo many 
thouſands of the moſt induſtrious inhabitants 
to leave the country, and by neglecting to pro- 


vide a haval force to oppoſe the exiles at ſea, 


commerce was almoſt entirely ruined; not- 
withſtanding which, he impoſed upon the 
people more a taxes than they could 


have 


. 


| PHILIP n. KE OF SPAIN: |/' ? 


; 1 ; Ha 17 


hon bete if they bad been in the moſt flou- 4 


riſhing condition. In levying theſe taxes, the 


utmoſt” rigour was employed. The people heel 


were often wantonly provoked, and tumults 
purpoſely excited, from which occaſion was 
taken to puniſh them with confiſcation of their 


goods, and ſometimes both with death and 


confiſcation. From the confiſcations and taxes 

large ſums were faiſed; yet, by maintaining 

ſo numerous an army, and by buildingicitadels 
to keep the principal towns in awe, anhe re- 

ceived little aſſiſtance: from the king, who Wan 
engaged in other expenſive enterpriſes, e fell 
behind in the payment of his troops; and in 
order tO keep them in good humour, he pere 
mitted them to live at free quarters upon the 
inhabitants; againſt whom they exereiſed; on 


| many occaſions, the moſt cruel and e . 
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HILIP — not have made as of a B 0 © K 
| more proper ſucceſſor to the duke of Alva Rn 
than Requeſens, who had acquired ſome mili- 3 5 
tary fame i in the battle of Lepanto, and had di- Requeſens, a 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf in the government of Milan, 
by his prudence and moderation; qualities 
from which Philip now hoped for greater ſuc- 
ceſs, in quelling the rebellious ſpirit of his ſub- | 
jects 1 in the Netherlands, than had attended „„ ; 
yiolent adminiſtration of the duke of Alva. 45 
To ſhew as early as poſſible, that a. change ne 257. 
of meaſures had been adopted by the court of ee geg, 
9 3 
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HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF 
Spain „ Requeſens began his government with 
demoliſhing Alva's ſtatue above mentioned, and 
with repreſſing the inſolence of certain 
ſons, at whoſe enormities his predeceſſor had 
connived'*. He then applied with great in- 
duſtfy to make the neceſſary preparations for 
the relief of Middleburg; which; having been 
cloſely befieged by the Zealanders for more 
than a year and a half, was now reduced to the 
laſt extremity; Several vigorous attempts had 
been made, during the duke of Alva's admi- 
niſtration, to raiſe the ſiege ; but through the 
ſuperiority of the Dutch fleet, they had proved 


abortive ; and Mondragon the governor. had 


given notice, that if he was not relieved in a 


few days, he would ind it neceſſary, to ſur- 


"ner: 
| 14 


„Nieten OR that 9 but . moſt 
preſſing neceſſity would have drawn this decla · 
ration from an officer of ſo great ſpirit and for- | 
titude as Mondragon. And he was ſenſible, 
that, upon the preſervation of Middleburg, | 
depended that of all the other towns in Zea- 
land which retained their ' allegiance. * He 
therefore poſtponed every other object of his 
attention; and having gone to Antwerp, he 
equipped * and at Bergen- Op- zoom, with the 


Strada, ab init. anno one om five hundred 858 


ny four. 5 
| | utwoſt 
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„Tus e , inns ee e 
one of which commanded by the - vice-adntiral, 
the ſieur de Glimes and Julio Romero, he or- 


Scheld ; and the other under Sancio d' Avila, 


to fall down the Hondt or Weſter Scheld, from 


Antwerp. By this meaſure, he intended to 
diſtract the enemy's attention, and to oblige 
them to divide their forces; and he hoped that 


at leaſt one of the two ſquadrons might effec- 
tuate its entrance into the canal of Middle- 


. * * ' ; Rp \ ; . | , 
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Bur the prince of Orange, whoſe adherents 
were numerous in every corner of the maritime 


provinces, had: received early information of 


the governor's deſign, and had likewiſe got 
intelligence of his plan of operations. Hav- 


ing paſſed over from Holland to the iſle of 
Walcheren, and taken up his reſidence in 


Fluſhing, in order to aſſiſt the Zealanders with 
his counſel, William ſtationed à part of his 
| fleet on the ſouth coaſt of the iſland, to lie in 


wait for d' Avila; and ſent all the reſt, ſtrong- 


- »-Meteren, p. 1317. 
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b 8 iy manned, and well equipped for fighting, op 


PS =; the Eaſter Scheld, with orders, as ſoon as poſ- 


_ 2574+ 


| Battle of 


Sacherlo. 


the flames proved ineffectual. In a few minutes 


ſible to attack the fleet under the command of 
de Glimes _ — | 


a> 8 


ve wel e * the, a bs 


ene, had already ſet ſail from Bergen; 


and Requeſens, extremely anxious for its fate, 


had accompanied it as far as Sacherlo. There 


it caſt anchor, and was waiting for the riſing 
tide, when the Zealanders, commanded by 
Doiſot admiral of Holland, arrived in ſight. 


De Glimes ſoon perceived the ſuperiority of 
Boiſot's fleet, both in the ſize and number of 


the ſhips, and was of opinion that he ought not 
to proceed in the intended enterpriſe; but he 


was overruled by Romero, who, prompted by 


his innate courage, and by that @ontempt, 


which, like the reſt of his countrymen, he en- 


tertained for the Dutch infurgents, inſiſted 


that they ſhould try the fortune of à battle. 
They accordingly- weighed anchor, and ad- 
vanced to the enemy. In the beginning of 
the engagement, De Glimes's own ſhip ran 


foul of a ſand bank, from which ſhe could not 


be diſengaged. The Zealanders - perceiving 
her diftreſs, attacked her on every fide, and at 
length ſet her on fire. Romero haſtened to her 
aſſiſtance ; but all his attempts to extinguiſh 


ſhe 
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— to Romero's ſhip ther — to her — 


relief. Romero was obliged to jump overs 
board, and ſuve his life by fwimming. The 
Zealanders had the ſame fortunate | ſucceſs 
againſt' all the other ſhips. of the enemy: they 
ſunk: ſome, burnt others, and thok the reſt. 
Befides De Glimes, and feveral: other officers; 
near a thouſand Walloons and Spaniards periſh- 
ed. The victory was deciſive. And Reque- 


ſens had che mortification, froni the dike of 


Sacherlo, to be an eye-witneſs of this diſaſter; 
which was great in itſelf; but was rendered {til} 


greater, and more afflicting to him, by the fa- 
eee which ha forefivs 1 t 


nne i 0 d ng 


An under his command, had ſailed from Ant- 


werp, and advaneed as far as Fluſhing. Had 


he proceeded in his voyage without delay, he 


muſt have reached Middleburg, in ſpite of 
the Dutch fleet which had been ſtationed to 


oppoſe him; for it is not probable that he 
would have met with great reſiſtance. from that 
fleet, as the flower of all the forces belonging 
to it had been ſent with Boiſot. The prince of 
Orange, who knew this, Was 5 extremely appte- 
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22 K henſive. of the iſſue, and anxiouſly longed for 


-Boiſot's return; but he was ſoon delivered 


3 from his anxiety, by obſerving from a 


montory near Fluſhing, that; inſtead - of haſ- : 
tening forward, d' Avila had caſt anchor, and 
ſermed reſolved to wait for the arrival of De 


Glimes and Romero. In a few hours d' Avila 
received intelligence of their defeat; after 
which, deſpairing of being able to relieve the 
beſieged, he immediately ſet ſail for Antwerp. 
He was purſued by the enemy; but having 
betaken himſelf to flight, in time, he en 
with very little loſs at his deſtined Port. FA 


oy prince of Orange conveyed os 
to Mondragon of what had paſſed, by a Spa- 


niſh officer whom he had taken priſoner, and 
at the ſame time threatened, that if he did not 
ſurrender the town in a few days, the garriſon 
ſhould be put to the ſword without mercy, 


Great numbers of the beſieged had already died 


of hunger, or of the unwholeſome food to 


which they had been obliged to have recourſe. 


Proviſions of almoſt every kind, not excepting 
the fleſh of dogs and horſes, were conſumed ; 
nor had they any other food, but bread made 
of flax ſeed; and even this was nearly exhauſt- 
ed. Mondragon perceiving that the deſtruc- 
tion of the garriſon, as well as of the inhabi- 


| * 1 be the certain conſequence of his 


refuſing 


r 


5 -nefoſings;/2o; 


-- PHILIN ILHKKING OF SHAIN. | 


chat che eceleſiaſticb, and all Ric of the Ede 
tholic inhabitants as inelined to with ſhould 
have liberty! to diſpoſe of their fects, and be 
tranſported to the continent Mah highly 
reſpected Mondragon on account Gf his gallant 


col bapitülategt conſented d give * * 
both the wity of Middlebiirg and Arinuydch, -—— 
on condition that the garriſons ſmowild de allsw- 

od to depart with fiir arms and bagguge, aid 


conduct during the bege; and àagteed te theſe 


conditions; but required chat he ſkbuld*Pledge 


St. Aldegond, and two or three mofe ef the 
Proteſtant leaders, to return into captivity. In 


his honour that he world procure the releaſe of 


che ſequel, Mondragon ſhewede himſelf worthy . . 


of the confidence hich: was irepoſed in him: 
By his interceſſion with Requsſers, St. Alde⸗ 
gond and the e Ter at H 
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1 N ee STANDING HhisGgnal DOGS Gains 
ed over Requeſens in his firſt enterpriſe,” the 
prince of Orange Was not without apprehen- 


ſions: that che difference between his character 


and. that of his predeceſſor, added to the dif. 
ference of meaſures Which he ſeemed derermii- 


ed to purſue, might produce ſome alteration in 
ME e the: * The hight mill 
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18 0 K tary talents, the vigour and activity of Alva, 
had been objects of dread and terror. They 


1574. 


had overawed moſt of the provinces, and ren 


dered the efforts of others ineffectual; but as 


He puts the 
people on 
their guard. 


the oppreſſive violence of that tyrant had at 
firſt given birth to the revolt, ſo it had contri- 
buted more than any other cauſe to cheriſh and 
ſupport it. Under a milder and more artful 
governor, William dreaded not only that the 


inhabitants of the interior provinces would ac- 


quieſce in the eſtabliſhed government, but that 


even the people of Holland and Zealand would 
be enticed, again to yield their necks fo the 
Spaniſh yoke. And to preventhis 
ployed every conſideration that cou 
either on : their hopes or Tears: rk Saas 
Thi ie had fo far etna 4 with TO 
wiſhes, as to remove the duke of Alva but 
how little reaſon they had to flatter themſelves, 


that any greater regard would be now paid to 


their rights than formerly, was manifeſt from 
his choice of the new governor, who had pro- 
cured his maſter's favour, by the exerciſe of 
cruelty over the Moors in Granada; and who, 
being a ſtranger and a Spaniard as well as Alva, 
could not be greatly intereſted in the proſperity 
of the provinces, nor have any other end in 
view, but to promote the tyrannical deſigns of 


the court of Spain. Requeſens indeed had a 
more 


— — 
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more benign and placid countenance than Alva; Þ N 2 x 


but the danger to which the provinces were ex- 
poſed, was for this reaſon the more to be dread- + 
ed by every friend of his country. Amidſt the. 


governor's profeſſions of concern for their pro- 
ſperity, no mention had been made of free- 


ing them from that enormous load of taxts 


under 'which' they groaned ; or of delivering 
their conſciences from that reſtraint and vio- 
lence, which the former governor had 
upon them; or of reſtoring the laws which 


Alva had fo wantonly trampled under foot; or 


in ſhort, of diſmiſſing thoſe foreign troops, 
from whoſe rapacity they had ſuffered ſuch in- 


tolerable outrage. In order to accompliſh 


theſe important purpoſes, the provinces of 


Holland and Zealand had taken up arms; and 


although the fortune of the war had been vari- 
ous, yet in ſpite of the moſt vigorous efforts of 
the duke of Alva, with a numerous army, to 
reduce them, theſe provinces were governed 
by their own inhabitants, and enjoyed the free 


and full poſſeſſion of their religious and civil 


rights. The other provinces ought now to 
imitate the example of their countrymen, and 
they might reaſonably hope that their endeavours 
would be attended with ſucceſs; the king hay- 


ing appointed a governor over them, inexpe- 


rienced in the art of war, and unacquainted 
with the army under his command, which was 
I 2 at 
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at preſent ſtrongly, infected with, a ſpirit of ſedi- 


— tion and diſcontent. It might perhaps appear 
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raſh and daring for the inhabitants of ſo narrow 
a territory as the Netherlands, to enter the liſts 
with ſo potent an enemy as the king of Spain; 
but the power of that monarch was not in reali- 
ty ſo formidable. as it ſeemed. Fhe great ex- 
tent of his dominions ſerved. rather to embar- 
raſs and encumber him, than to add to his 
ſtrength; and conſidering the diſtance of his 
be of relidenec- and the difficulty of tranſ- 
was little 3 to b that he pul 
ever be able to ſubdue the people of the Nether- 
lands; if they acted with that unanimity and 
ſpirit which became them, in a cauſe, wherein, 
not only their property, and their exiſtence as a 
commercial ſtate, but their * * civil 
liberty, were at ſtake.” FR 
By theſe md 35 other ene did the 
prince of Orange animate the people to co- 
operate with him, in aſſerting their liberty, in 
oppoſition to the plan formed by the court of 
Spain to enſlave them. 


Ma ax while, his brother count Lewis, who 
had reſided in Germany ever ſince the ſurren- 
der of Mons, was employed in attempting to 


perſuade the proteſtant princes hens. to aſſiſt 
him 
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him in his preparations ſor 4 new invaſion of Þ 


my. 
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the interior provinces; to which, notwithſtand-' wn 


ing the failure of his former enterpriſes, Lewis 
was prompted, partly by his knowledge of the 
mutinous ſpirit of the Spaniſh troops, but chief- 
ly by the proſpect of that aſſiſtance which it 


was now in his brother's power to afford him. 


It was concerted between the two brothers, that 
as ſoon as count Lewis had finiſhed his levies, 
the prince ſhould advance with a body of 


troops towards the interior provinces, either to 
make a diverſion in his brother 8 favour, or "eo 


unite their forces. 


Iuxwis found it extremely difficult to pro- 

cure money to defray the expence of his in- 
tended expedition. His brother's fortune, as 
well as his own were almoſt ruined by their 


former military enterpriſes. The States of 


_ Holland were involved in greater expence than. 

they were able to ſupport. They had, in con- 
junction with the prince of Orange, made ap- 
plication to the queen of England; but this 
princeſs, being unwilling to embroil herſelf 
with Philip, had refuſed to aſſiſt them. Lewis 


had begun his preparations, in hopes of re- 


ceiving ſupplies from ſome German princes, 


who had promiſed their aſſiſtance, but Who 
were either not inclined, or unable to fulfil 


their engagements. To ſave himſelf from the 
rx: VF 
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affront: of abandoning an undertaking, in 


—— which a great number of French and German 


proteſtants had engaged at his requeſt, he a 
opened a negociation with Schomberg, ambaſ- 
ſador of Charles the Ninth of France, who at 
this time courted the favour of the proteſtant 
princes in Germany, with a view to facilitate 
the election of his brother the duke of Anjou, 
to the crown of Poland. Between Lewis and 
Schomberg, who met at Francfort on the 
Maine, it was agreed, That if Charles ſhould, 
in behalf of the inhabitants of the Low Coun- 


tries, declare war againſt the king of Spain, the 


provinces of Holland and Zealand ſhould be 
immediately delivered into the hands of the 


French monarch; on his engaging to maintain 


all their rights, and in particular, the free 
exerciſe of the reformed religion. But if 
Charles ſhould not make open war, it was 
agreed, that count Lewis ſhould have three 
hundred thouſand livres to aſſiſt him in his pre- 


ſent enterpriſe; that the French king ſhould 


have the ſovereignty of Holland and Zealand, 
and that ſome of the German princes ſhould be 
ſurety for the performance of this condition. A 


part of the money was paid, and Lewis was 


thereby enabled to complete his levies, which 
amounted to between three and four thouſand 
horſe, and ſeven thouſand foot *, 


. © Thuanus, lib. lv. Meteren, p- 133. Choo died 
ſoon after, and the treaty had no other N . 
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8 . began his march, accompanied by his B £ 8 K 
brother Henry, and Chriſtopher, ſon of the 
elector Palatine, in the beginning of F ebruary; ; yr 
and deſpiſing the rigour of the ſeaſon, he ad. 
vanced with great rapidity towards the Nether- 
lands, in hopes of finding the governor unpre- 
pared. Having croſſed the Rhine and the Mo- 
ſelle, he directed his courſe towards Gelder- 
land, with an intention to paſs the Maeſe at 
Maeſtricht, and to purſue his marcli through | 
Brabant, till he ſhould unite his forces with 
thoſe which his brother had engaged to > bring 

to his ane. | 


n ſo grogt diſpatch * e had The tover- 
Lewis conducted his preparations, that Re- — 
queſens remained ignorant of his deſign, till _ 
he was informed that he had begun his march. 

By this intelligence the governor was thrown 
into great perplexity. His troops had been 

lately ſo much reduced, that it was impoſſible 
for him to oppoſe both the brothers at the ſame 
time; and he conſidered, that to unite his 
forces, and employ them againſt Lewis, would 
expoſe the maritime provinces an eaſy prey to 

the prince of Orange. His anxiety was in- 
creaſed by the. diſcovery of an intrigue, which 

| had been formed by William's adherents, for 
the ſurpriſe of Antwerp. Nor was he entire- 

| ly free from apprehenſions that his troops might 
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refuſe to quit the towns in which they were 


— ſtationed, till they ſhould receive payment of 


1574. 


their arrears. Having convened a council of 
his principal officers, and heard their opinions 
of the meaſures which they thought moſt pro- 
per to be purſued, he reſolved to remain, to- 
gether with the Marquis of Vitelli, in Antwerp, 


to watch the ſecret machinations of the prince 


of Orange; and ſuch troops as could be ſooneſt 
drawn together, were immediately ſent off un- 
der Sancio d' Avila, to oppoſe the paſſage of 
count Lewis over the Maeſe. The reſt follow- 


ed ſoon after; having been perſuaded to leave 


their quarters, by a promiſe that their arrears 


ſhould be paid, as ſoon as the provinces were 
delivered from the impending danger. 

Lrwis in the mean time advancing towards 
the frontier, had arrived within a few miles of 
Maeſtricht, where he pitched his camp; in ex- 


pectation that his friends in the place would be 


able to make themſelves maſters of one of the 
gates. But Requeſens having diſcovered his 
intention, had diſpatched ſeveral companies of 
light armed troops before the main army, to 
ſecure the town. Theſe troops arrived in time 
to prevent the friends of Lewis from executing 
their deſign ; and in a few days afterwards, they 
were joined by Avila with the reſt of the 
forces. 


6 | Lewis 
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[Lawns was not prepared for en the B 
ſiege of a place ſo completely fortified as Maeſ- 


tricht; and after ſome trials of ſtrength -in two 


or three ſkirmiſhes with the Spaniards, he de- 


camped, and marched down the Eaſt ſide of 


the river, till he came to Ruremonde; but 


there too, as well as in Maeſtricht, the prote- 


ſtants were intimidated and overawed, and not 


a ſingle perſon ventured to declare in his 


favour. He continued his march in the ſame 


direction, reſolving to haſten forward till he 

ſhould join his brother, who was advancing to 
meet him in the country which lies between the 
a e and the Waal. | | 


Avira niger at | ade for ſome time, 


but to prevent Lewis from ' tranſporting his 


army over the river, and with this view he had 


marched as near him as poſſible, having the 
river between them ; but receiving a reinforce- 
ment of two thouſand veteran troops, and find- 


ing, by the information of his ſpies, that Lewis 


had laid aſide his firſt deſign of croſſing the 
Maeſe, and was on full march towards the 
prince of Orange, he conſidered, that it was 
of the higheſt importance to prevent their 
junction; and that for this purpoſe it was ne- 
ceſſary to compel Lewis as ſoon as poſlible to 


engage. With this intention he proceeded 


with tho utmoſt celerity down the river, and 
i: having 
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ſtoyn of Grave, he thus got between count 
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Battle of 
Mooch, ' 


Lewis and his brother's army, Lewis, anxious 


to prevent this, had avoided every unneceſſary 
delay; but his troops, chagrined at being re- 


| fuſed admittance firſt into Maeſtricht, and af- 


terwards into Ruremonde, had proceeded. in 
their march with much leſs alacrity than, the 
Spaniards. He received the firſt intelligence 
of D'Avila's having croſſed the Maeſe when he 
arrived at Mooch, a village at the diſtance of 
only. one league from the Spaniſh army, and 


on the {ame ſide of the river. He ſoon per- 


ceived the neceſſity to which he was reduced, 
either to give the enemy battle, or to retire. 


To retire, he ſaw, muſt be extremely difficult 


and dangerous, on account of the diſorder and 
conſternation which commonly attend a re- 
treat; and therefore he did not heſitate to try 
the fortune of a battle, although he knew how 
much inferior his undiſciplined forces were to 
the Spaniards, who were ſelect veteran troops, 
animated by the conſciouſneſs of ſuperior 
proweſs, and commanded by d'Avila, a perſon 
of extraordinary abilities, who, by merit alone, 
had raiſed himſelf from the ſtation of a com- 
mon ſoldier, to the rank of general. 


To enable bim to reſiſt ſo formidable an ene- 
my, ** reſolved to remain in his preſent 
. ſituation 
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though reduced by deſertion, was ſtill ſuperior 


do that of the enemy; but from this ſuperiority, 


the nature of the ground, which riſes into hills 
at a little diſtance from the river, did not ſuf- 
fer him to derive any conſiderable advantage. 
He drew them up as well as the unequal face 


123 
ſituation at Mooch, and to cover his infantry CANT 
with a ſtrong intrenchment. His cavalry, —— 


Nn 


of the country would permit, on the right of 


his camp; and upon a hill behind his main 


army, he placed a ſquadron of choſen troops, 


with which he intended either to fix the victory, 


if it ſhould appear doubtful; or, in caſe of 2 
defeat, to open a paſſage through the enemy to 
his brother, who had now advanced as far as 


Nimeguen to meet him. He had juſt time to 
put his troops in order of battle when d' Avila 
arrived, having his infantry , on the right, and 
and on the left his cavalry, flanked by a body 
of muſqueteers, deſigned to ſupport them 


againſt the ſuperior numbers of the een 
cavalry, | | / 


D'Avnia began the engagement by ſending 
three hundred men to attack the enemy's lines, 


The troops which had been appointed to de- 


fend them, advanced briſkly towards the Spa- 
niards, and gave them a gallant and reſolute 
reception; but they were ſoon . compelled to 
retire. The Spaniards followed, and attempt- 
9 -: 


* 
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B 00 0 * ed to enter the camp along with them. The 
— attion' there was bloody and obſtinate, and 
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Lewis de- 


feated and 
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freſh ſuccours haſtened from both armies to 
the aſſiſtance of the combatants. But the co- 


/ 


temporary hiſtorians differ ſo widely from each 


other in their accounts of this engagement, 


that it is impoſſible to know the truth. Some 
authors affirm, that the Germans acquitted 


themſelves with honour, and made a bold and 


vigorous reſiſtance. Others ſay, that only the 
French troops in count Lewis's army perform- 
ed their duty, while the Germans refuſed to 
advance unleſs their arrears were paid, and re- 
mained obſtinately in their camp till the Spa- 


niards broke into it, and, after making prodi- 
gious havock among them, put them to an 
ignominious flight. In the beginning of the 


action, the German cavalry proved an over- 
match for their antagoniſts, and having fallen 


to a diſtance from the field of battle; but when 
they were forming themſelves again for a new 


attack, ſome freſh ſquadrons of the Spaniſh 
_ cavalry advanced, and threw them into difor- 
der. The Spaniſh muſqueteers, who had been 

placed to ſupport the horſe, were then of ſignal 


uſe. With their ſhot they galled the Germans 
in flank, and greatly augmented their confu- 
ſion. Count Lewis and the Palatine attempted, 
hs. | | but 


with great fury on that part of the enemy's. 
| horſe that was neareſt them, they drove them 
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but in vain, to rally them. Theſe princes did 5 & 


every thing to reſtore the battle that ; WS 


1 4 


ders,. while, they « endeavoured. to anim ate hes 


troops by their example, and gave conſpicuous | 


proofs of the moſt heroic valour. Their efforts 
might have been crowned with ſucces, if. 2 
body of Spaniſh lances had not arrived when 
the German reiters had begun to give way. 
The reiters were overpowered; above five 


hundred of them were killed, and of the in- 


fantry between three and four thouſand. The 
victory was deciſive, and the value of it to the 
conquerors was greatly enhanced by the deaths 


of count Lewis, his brother Henry, and the 


Palatine; all of whom the cotemporary hiſtori- 
ans deſcribe as having exerted the higheſt de- 
gree of vigour and intrepidity, although none 
of theſe writers were able toi procure informa; 
tion of the manner in which they fell. Their 
death was matter of great lamentation to the 


—— 


proteſtant confederates, and ef; pecially the dearh 5 


of Lewis, who had made ſo many great exer- 
tions in their behalf. 


| 260 ſoon as * FRI of Orange receiyed the 
melancholy news of this diſaſter, he began to 
return towards Holland, being convinced that 
now, when he was deprived of his brother's 

aid, 


2 


Mutiny of 


the Spaniſh 
troops. 
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K aid, it would be | in vain for wy to o attempt t to 
1 keep the field. * 9 


5 


„Wut tan 45 850 that they would Wel iw- 
mediately followed him, in order to improve 
their victory, whilſt the terror which it inſpired 
was recent; and they would probably have 
done ſo, had not the Spaniſh troops ſullied 


the glory which they had acquired, by rebel- 


ling againſt their officers on the next day af- 


ter the battle. D'Avila could not inſtantly 


fulfil his engagement to pay their arrears. Al- 
moſt three years pay was due to them. Even 
before the preſent expedition, their patience 
had been worn out, and it appears to have been 
the hopes of plunder, or the dread of conſe- 
quences fatal to themſelves, that induced them 
to march againſt the Germans, more than 
their confidence in the promiſe which D'Avila 
had made them. Being now freed from their 
apprehenſions of perſonal danger, and diſap- 


pointed in their expectations of being enriched 


by the ſpoils of the enemy, who were ſtill 
poorer than themſelves, they demanded from 
their general the immediate performance of his 
promiſe; and when they only received new aſ- 
ſurances of the ſame kind as thoſe with which 


they had been e before, they threatened 


* eee p. 143. Thuanus, lib. lix. ca. xv. 
"nw Meteren, P. 132, 
to 
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h abate, "Ve of and the othier officers as. 
ed to appeaſe them, but in vain. In order to 
avoid their fury, he was obliged to make his 
eſcape ſecretly from the camp; and imme- 
diately after his departure, they ran to arms, 
expelled their officers, and, having from among 
themſelves ele&ed other officers and a com- 
mander in chief, they quickly left Mooch, and 
directed their march to Antwerp, with an in- 
tention to live at free quarters upon the inhabi- 
tants of that wealthy city, till they ſhould ex- 
tort payment of their artears.. 


Ragan; [AT ve intelligence of 
their deſign, had remained at Antwerp ; ;. and, 
if he had complied with the counſel of Cham- 
pigny, gavernor of the town, and taken pre- 
cautions for ſecuring a part of the fortifications 
which was unfiniſhed, he might have fruſtrated 
their attempt; but being extremely diffident of 


by 


They take 
poſſeſſion of 
Antwerp, 


the Spaniſh part of the garriſon, which had the 


ſame ground of diſcontent with the mutineers, 


and flattering himſelf with the hopes of being 


able to appeaſe them, he ſuffered them to en- 
ter the city without reſiſtance, to the number 
of three thouſand men. They had no ſooner 
entered, than they formed themſelves in order 
of battle. The citizens were overwhelmed 


— - 


_— 


with terror, and many of them fled precipitate- | 


1 28 
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BOOK ly out of the city. Requeſens, rode. up to the 
a mutineers, and remonſtrating to them on the 
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pernicious tendency of their conduct, he pray- 
ed, intreated, and threatened them; but could 
not, by addrefling either their hopes. or fears, 
draw any other conceſſion from them, but that 
they would abſtain from plunder, on condition 
that they ſhould receive immediate payment of 
their arrears, and that the Walloons and Ger- 
mans under the command of Champigny, 
ſhould be ordered to quit the town. With 


this laſt requeſt, the governor thought it expe- 


dient to comply; and thus the mutineers were 
left in full poſſeſſion of the place, without any 
force to controul them. The firſt object of 
their attention was to ſecure the gates, after 
which they diſperſed themſelves over the city, 
and took up their quarters in the houſes of the 
principal inhabitants, where they ſtudied to 
create expence, and night and day to give 
diſturbance and uneaſineſs. They were perpe- 
tually calling on the governor to fulfil his en- 
gagements; and as they daily threatened to 
ſack and plunder the town, if he did not ſpeedi- 
ly comply with their requeſts, the people were 
diſquieted with continual apprehenſions and 
alarms. The mutineers required payment not 


only of their own arrears, but of thoſe too 
which had been due to ſuch of their com- 


panions as had died of diſeaſes or fallen in 
ble. 
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battle. At length, the ſum of one hundred | 
' thouſand florins was raiſed by the inhabitants; ; — 
and the governor was obliged to pledge his 
jewels and furniture for the remainder, and to 


_ grant a pardon confirmed by a ſolemn oath, to 
all concerned in this ſedition ; after which the 
mutineers returned under their former officers, 
and went to join the reſt of the army which was 
now in Holland, and had N begun the 
ſiege of Leyden. 


From this mutiny, Philip's intereſt in the 
Netherlands ſuffered greatly in ſeveral reſpects, fee, 
In the time of. D'Avila's expedition againſt 
count Lewis, Requeſens | having exerted his 
utmoſt vigour and activity, had equipped a 
numerous fleet, which he intended to employ 
in the recovery of Zealand. When the mu- 
tineers arrived at Antwerp, this fleet, which 
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May 30, 


was not yet of ſufficient ſtrength, lay under the 


walls of the city. Adolphus Hanſtede, che 
commander, anxious for his charge, and ap- 
prehenſive that the ſeditious ſoldiers might, in 
order to extort compliance with their demands, 
take poſſeſſion of the ſhips, had removed them 
to a place at ſome diſtance from Antwerp, 
where they were out of the reach of the Spani- 
ards. But, in avoiding this danger, he fell in- 
to a greater. The Zealanders, whoſe partiſans 
were continually on the watch, quickly receiv- 
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ed intelligence of his change of ſation, and re- 
ſolved to improve the opportunity which was 
thus preſented to them. Having attacked him 
when he was utterly unprepared for defence; 
they took forty of his ſhips ; ſunk and deſtroy- 
ed ſeveral others; and rendered all the reſt un- 
fit for ſervice. By this ſevere blow, the plan 
which Requeſens had projected, for recovering 
the maritime towns, was entirely diſconcerted. 
The fleet now deſtroyed, was to have acted in 
conjunction with another, which Philip had 
been preparing in the ports of Spain. But as 
the Spaniſh fleet was deemed too weak to con- 


tend ſingly with the enemy, the deſign was laid 


aſide for the preſent ; and no future governor of 
the Low Countries ever found it practicable to 
revive It ©. 


WHiLsT. the wad availed themſelves of 
the ſedition in the Spaniſh army, by ſea, the 
prince of Orange had been equally intent. on 
deriving advantage from it by land. On re- 
ceiving information of the fate of his. brothers, 


he had begun his march towards Holland; but 


when intelligence was brought him that the 
Spaniards had mutinied, he reſolved to improve 
the opportunity which. this afforded him, by 
making ſome nèw acquiſition. Paſſing over 


s Bentivoglio, p. 149. Meteren, p. 137. e 
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into the iſle of Bommel, which is formed by 8 


the confluence of the Maeſe and the Rhine, 
he engaged the chief town in it to eſpouſe his 


intereſt; and having fixed his head- quarters 


there for ſome time, he gave ſupport to his 
friends in the iſland, and reduced to great ex- 


his progreſs. That able commander rendered 
abortive a defign which the prince had formed 


Ag 
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tremity ſuch of the people as till adhered to 
the Spaniſh government. The marquis of Vi- 
telli was diſpatched by Requeſens to oppoſe 


on Bois-le-duc ; and the prince, on the other 


hand, took meafures which prevented the town 
of Bommel from falling into the hands of Vi- 
telli. But the attention of both was ſoon after 
this ingroſſed by a more important and intereſt- 


ing object, the ſiege of Leyden, to the rela- 


tion of which I ſhall proceed, after mentioning 


an attempt of Requeſens, to put an end to the 


war, by publiſhing a new act of 1a gs. in 


the name of che king. 


Al THOoOEH ſeveral perſons were etclocde 
from the benefit of this indemnity, yet it was 
much more comprehenſive than that which had 
been publiſhed ſome time before by the duke 
of Alva. It did not however produce the de- 
ſired effect. The people were not conſcious 
of that guilt which Philip's pompous deed of 


| W imputed to them; they believed that 
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they had ſuffered wrong, inſtead ef having. 


| —— done it; and they could not be grateful to 
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him for diſpenſing with a puniſhment, which 
they thought it would have been in the higheſt 
degree tyrannical to inflict. Beſides this, the 
pardon. was clogged with a condition, by 
which almoſt all the inhabitants of Holland 
and Zealand, amounting to many hundred 
thouſands, and great numbers too in the other 
| provinces, were excluded. This was, that 
the proteſtants ſhould renounce their religion, 
and return into the boſom of the church; a 
condition from which Philip's bigotry would 
never ſuffer him to depart, nor the zeal and 
| ſincerity of the reformers permit them to ac- 
cept. Requeſens could not be ignorant of 
this, yet he entertained ſome hopes at this 
time of bringing about an accommodation, by 
means of St. Aldegond, who had not as yet 
obtained his liberty. The governor ſent Cham- 
pigny and Junius de Jong to treat with him; 
but when St. Aldegond informed them that no 
peace would be ever agreed to by the mari- 


time provinces, unleſs the queſtion con- 


cerning religion were left to the deciſion of the 
States, Requeſens, who knew that Philip would 
never conſent to that condition, ordered the con- 
ference to be immediately diſſolved e. 


d Bentivog'io, p. 150. 
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H now bent his whole attention to the ſiege ® 
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of Leyden, He had blockaded that city for —— 


ſeveral months in the winter ſeaſon, and re- 5 


1574 
e ſiege 


duced the inhabitants to great diſtreſs ; but he » L. 


had been obliged to deſiſt from his undertak- 
ing, and to call off his troops to oppoſe the 


German army. They left their ſtations in the 


neighbourhood of Leyden on the 21ſt of March, | 


ROY hem on the 26th of May. 


1 onde to form a juſt conception of the 
operations of this memorable ſiege, it is ne- 
ceſſary to remember that Leyden lies in a low 
ſituation, in the midſt of a labyrinth of rivu- 
lets and canals. The city was large and popu- 
lous; and at the time of the ſiege was ſur- 
_ rounded with a deep ditch, and a ſtrong wall, 
flanked with baſtions. That branch. of the 

Rhine which ſtill retains its ancient name, 
paſſes through the middle of it; and from this 


ſtream ſuch an infinity of canals are derived, 


that it is difficult to ſay whether the water or 


the land poſſeſſes the greater ſpace. By theſe 
canals, the ground on which the city ſtands is 


divided into a great number of ſmall iſlands, 
united together by near a hundred and fifty 
ſtone bridges, that are equally ſubſervient to 


the beauty of the place, and the convenience 


of the inhabitants. Leyden is at the diſtance 


of a few hours j Journey from the Hague, Delft, 
| K 3 and ; 
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128 * and Gouda, and only a little farther from Rot- 
terdam on the one hand, and Haerlem on the 

*. other. On account of its ſituation, as well as 
| on its own account, it was deemed a place of 
the firſt importance, and a prize worthy of all 

the ardour which was _—_— 4 the con- 

—— parties. 3 8 

Tur prince of Oe wh had receive 

notice of the governor's intention to renew the 
ſiege, communicated his intelligence to the ci- 
tizens; and exhorted them to furniſh themſelves 
with ſtores of proviſions, and to ſend out of 

the town all ſuch perſons as would be uſeleſs in 
defending it. They were hot ſufficiently at- 
tentive to theſe injunctions. The prince com- 
plained of their remiſfneſs, and informed them, 

that for three months at leaſt it would not 

be in the power of the tvs to raiſe the 


8725 


To retard the approach of the e he 
ordered ten companies of Engliſh adventurers, 
under the command of colonel Edward Cheſ- 
ter, to take poſſeſſion of two forts, one at the 
ſluice of Gouda, and the other at the village of 
Alphen, by which the enemy muſt paſs in their 
way to the city. Theſe troops did not anſwer 
the expectation which William had conceived 
of their behaviour, The five companies which- 

| were 
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were placed at the fluice of Geuda, after 4 1 
ſhort reſiſtance, betook themſelves to flight; == 
and the other five, after a ſkirmiſh in which no 
perſon fell on either fide, baſely imitated the 
example of their ' countrymen, and retired un- 


der the walls of Leyden. The citizens, who 
from their ramparts had beheld their · ignomini- 
eus behaviour, and ſuſpected them of treachery, 
refuſed to admit them within the town. The 
Engliſh aſcribed their conduct to the inſuffici- | 
eney of the fortifications which' they had been 
appointed to defend; but not being able to 
vipr out the ſuſpicion entertained of their fide- 
Rry, they all deſerted to the enemy, but a few 
whom en of Lo: received with be 


arms 15 
175 "Ta bes Orange having intended, that 
e the Engliſh forces, after beingobliged to quit their 


firſt ſtations, ſhould have retired into the town, 
had not provided any other troops to defend it. 

: The inhabitants were therefore reduced to the 

neceſſity of truſting for their defence, to their 

own valour and conduct: a 5 

which at firſt had a formidable aſpect, but N 1 
which in the end proved the cauſe of their pre- | - 3 
ſervation; fince it was thereby much longer « 
before they were reduced by famine, than it 


i Meteren, p. 139. | | 
. would 
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would have been, if, beſides themſelves, they 
oY had a, numerous garriſon to ſupport, 


'T HE government af Lenden was s committed 
on this occaſion to Janus Douza *, a perſon of 
noble birth; and: well known in the- literary 


world, by his poetical productions. By his 


example, and his eloquence, this illuſtrious 
patriot kindled in the minds of his fellow - citi - 
zens, ſuch a zeal for liberty, and ſo great an 
abhorrence of the tyranny of Spain, as render- 
ed them ſuperior to every diſtreſs, and in a 

great meaſure ſupplied their want of military 
ſkill. They muſt, however, have been found 


inferior to the Spaniards; and if Valdez, the 


Spaniſh commander, to whom Requeſens come 
mitted the conduct of the ſiege, had puſhed 


his operations with proper vigour, he muſt cer- 


tainly have made himſelf maſter of the town. 
But whether he wanted to ſave his men, and 
to carry his end without bloodſhed ; or deſpair- 
ed, with the ſkill and force which he poſſeſſed, 
to be able to reduce ſo ſtrong a place by ſack - 
and ſtorm, he did not think of any other expe- 
dient for ſubduing it, but that of blocking it 
up on all ſides, ſo as to prevent the entrance 
of ſupplies. To this one point, all his opera- 
tions were directed. By a circular chain of 


* Or Jean Vander Does, lord of Neordwick. 
1 more 
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more than ſixty forts, which communicated 
with each other, and ran quite round the city, 


he inveſted it on every ſide, and not only ren- 
dered it impoſſible to introduce ſupplies, but 
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even cut off all intelligence between the beſieg- 


ed and their friends in the other cities, except 
what was conveyed by pigeons, in the manner 
to which the proteins had recourſe e the 


blockade 625 Haerlem 3 


"Beg one — the forts called Lammen, the be- 


ſieged having been deprived of the benefit of 


paſturing their cattle in the neighbouring mea- 


doys, they ſallied out with great fury upon the 
Spaniards, and almoſt got poſſeſſipn of the 
fort; but after an obſtinate and bloody con- 
teſt, they were at laſt obliged to retire. The 
Spaniards fortified themſelves in that ſtation 
more ſtrongly than before; and the beſieged 
now deſpaired of being able, either in that, or 
any other quarter, to-remove them to a greater 
diſtance from the city. Inſtead of this, they 

apprehended daily their nearer approach to it; 


and expected that they would ſoon open their 


batteries, in order to prepare for taking it by 
ſtorm. This * ſerred to quicken the in- 


1 Theſe 0 were embalmed, and are ftill pre- 
ſerved in the town-houſe of Leyden. Les delices des 
Pays bas. : TT. 


TT CO Ei habitants, 


Conduct and 


reſolution of 
the inhabi- 


tanta. 
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Ego K kebtaitits ; and the women as a. as the men 
L—— were employed day and night, without ceaſ- 
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ing, in ſtrengthening the fortifications. An 


account was taken of the ſtock of proviſions 
within the town; and in order to make it hold 
out as long as poſſible, they began to huſband 
it betimes. They were perpetually exhorting 
and animating each other, and expatiating up- 
on the cruelty and perfidy of the Spaniards, 
and the unworthy fate of the people of Zutphen, 
Haettem, and other places, who had truſted 
to their faith and mercy. When they were ſo- 
licited to return to their allegiance by Lanoy, 
De Lique, and other natives of the Low Coun- 
tries; they made anſwer, in the words of a 


* 


#1 Kala dake canit volucrem dum decipit auceps. 


To other letters, in which they were deſired 
to reflect on the miſery to which they muſt ere 
long be reduced, they replied, that they had, 
upon the moſt mature conſideration, n 


rather to die of hunger, or to periſh with their 


wives and children in the flames of the city, 


| Kindted by their own hands, than — to 


the tyranny of the Spaniards *. 


* Another ſaying, ftill more ferocions, is recorded by 
ſome hiſtorians ; That rather than ſubmit to ſo perfidious 
an enemy, they would feed on their left arms, and defend 


| N with their right, Van — ut ſupra. 


Ld 


THAT 


U l 
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Tuar miſery which, during the firſt two 3 29.5 


Adern of the ſiege, exiſted only in idea, was 
at laſt realized. Their whole ſtock of ordi- 
nary proviſions being conſumed, they were 
obliged to have recourſe to the fleſh of dogs 
and horſes. Great numbers died of want; and 


: 


— 
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Their dif- . 
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many by the uſe of this unnatural: food. The os 


reſolution of the people at length began to 
fail, and they now believed their preſent cala- 
mities to be ſuperior even to thoſe they mould 
experience under the Spaniſn government. 
Some of them conceived a deſign to deliver up 


the town, and formed à ſecret aſſociation for 


this purpoſe. But their plot being detected, 


means were taken to prevent them from put - 


ting it in execution. A great number of 


people having come one day in a tumultuous 


manner to a magiſtrate whoſe name was Adrian, 


exclaiming that he ought either to give them 
food,, or deliver the town into the hands of 


the enemy, I. have ſolemnly ſworn, he re- 


plied, that I will never ſurrender myſelf, -or 


my fellow-citizens, to the cruel and perfidious 
Spaniard ; and I will. fooner die than violate 


my oath, I have no food, elſe I would give it | 


you, But if my death can be of uſe to you; 


take, tear me in pieces, and devour me; 1 


ſhall die with ſatisfaction, if I know that by my 
death I ſhall for one moment relieve ain 
your direful neceſlity,” | 


r 


4 
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By this extraordinary anſwer, the people, 
| 80 with aſtoniſhment, were ſilenced, and 
their fury was for ſome time appeaſed. 


Tux prince of Orange, who was not igno- 
rant of the extreme miſery to which the be- 
ſieged were reduced, had done every thing in 
his power to accompliſh their relief. He had 
already collected large ſupplies of proviſions; . 
but could not, with all his activity and addreſs, 
raiſe a fufficient force to open a paſſage into 
the city. When he found that the fituation of 
the beſieged would not admit of longer delay, 
he convened an aſſembly of the States of the 
province. And the deputies, after conſider- 
ing the ſtrength of the enemy, and the amount 
of their own forces, perceiving it to be im- 
practicable to relieve the beſieged, either by 
land, or by the river and canals, agreed to 
| have recourſe to an expedient, which was dic- 
tated by deſpair, and was the only one at pre- 
ſent in their power to employ. They reſolved 


do avail themſelves, againſt the Spaniards, of 


that furious element, from which their coun- 
try had often ſuffered the moſt dreadful de- 
vaſtation ; to open their ſluices, to break down 
the dikes of the Maeſe and the Ifſel, and by 
thus laying all the country round Leyden un- 
der water, to get acceſs to the beſieged with 
their fleet, Nothing could be more repugnant 

„ | | to 
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water, and preſerve their dikes, were then, as 
they are ſtill, objects to the Dutch of amet 


continual attention, and which coft them an- 


nually an immenſe expence. But they were at 
| preſent animated by objects ſtill more impor- 


tant and intereſting; and their love of liberty, 
Joined to their dread of popery and the Spa- 
niſh yoke, prevailed over every other conſider- 


ation. The damage, which it was ſuppoſed 
would ariſe from the meaſure adopted, was 
_ eſtimated at ſix hundred thouſand guilders. 
But they conſidered, - that if the Spaniards 


| ſhould ſucceed in their preſent enterpriſe, not 


only the region to be overflowed, but all the 

reſt of the province, would fall under their 
ſubjection. This the States regarded as in- 
finitely worſe than either poverty or death; and 


in their preſent diſpoſition, they would have 
choſen to ruin the country altogether, rather 


than leave it to be enjoyed by an enemy whom 
they held in ſuch abhorrence. They now ap- 


plied themſelves to the demolition of thoſe 
mounds, upon which their exiſtence as a na- 


tion depends, with a degree of induſtry and 


ardor, equal to that which they were accuſtom- 
eld to employ in repairing them, after the ra- 


vages of an inundation. 
Tux 


to the ideas of this people, than ſuch a reſolu- B 008 
tion. To drain their lands, to exclude the 
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Tux water, after its barriers were removed, 
diffuſed itfelf over all the adjacent fields; and 
in a few days, almoſt the whole region which 


were thrown at firſt into the utmoſt dread and 


terror; but when they underſtood the: cauſe of 
this unexpected inundation, and obſerved that 


che water did not rife above a certain height, 


they recovered from their aſtoniſhment. They 
were obliged to abandon fuch of their forts as 


were ſituated in the lower grounds, and to re- 


tire to thofe which ſtood higher; but of thefe | 
laſt they hoped to be able to keep poſſeſſion, 
and to continue the blockade, vill the famine, 


which they knew raged in the town with 


dreadful fury, ſhould conquer the obſtinaey 
of the citizens, and man the ſiege to a con- 
cluſion. | | 


Fae prince of Orange, in the mean time, 
was employed in preparing every thing neceſ- 
fary to carry into execution the meaſure which 
the States had adopted. He ordered to be 


| built, at Rotterdam and other places, near two 
hundred flat-bottomed veſſels, having each of 


them ten, twelve, fourteen or ſixteen oars; 
and theſe he mounted with guns, and manned 
with eight hundred Zealanders; a rude and ſa- 
vage, but a brave and determined band, ani- 

| mated 
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mated at onee by religious zeal, and the maſt B ons: x 
implacable hatred againſt the Spaniards; and 


whole appearance was rendered horrid by the 
ſcars of innumerable wounds, which they had 


received in their late naval engagements. They 


were brought from the fleet by Boiſſot, the ad- 
miral of Zealand, to whom the conduct of the 


preſent enterpriſe was committed ®, , 


Wirn fuch-of the veſlals 1 were already 


equipped, Boiſſot left Delft in the beginning of 


September, and directed his courſe towards 
Leyden. But the water had not as yet riſen to 


a ſufficient height, and the banks of the rivers 
and canals, in which only there was a proper 


depth of water, were fo. ſtrongly fortified,” as 


to render his approach to the city impracti- 
cable. From ſome of their forts he obliged 
the Spaniards to retire, but others were of ſuf⸗ 
ficient ſtrength to withſtand, his moſt vigorous 
attacks. In order to avoid theſe, he broke 
down more dikes as he advanced, and in his 


progreſs, had ſeveral bloody engagements with 


the enemy. The blockade, however, remain- 
ed ſtill as cloſe as ever. Boiſſot began to be 
ee of the iſſue. en ſeemed not 


" The in by which thats ; men were aQuuated, may be 
conceived from their method of difiinguiſhing themſelves ; 
which was by wearing a half moon on the'r caps, with this 
inſcription, Turks rather than papiſts, Meteren, p. 140. 
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tinued much longer than had been ever known 
at the preſent ſeaſon, and retarded the water in 
its aſcent. The prince of Orange, when Boiſ- 
ſot entered upon this expedition, had been 
confined to his chamber by a dangerous illneſs. 


He was now recovered, and came to viſit the 


admiral's diſpoſition of his ſhips, which he 


found to be exactly conformable to the direc- 


tions which the States had given him; but their 


deſign, the prince perceived, muſt prove abor- 


The anxiety 


. and miſery 


of the citi- 
ens. 


tive, and all their labour and expence be loſt, 
unleſs the wind ſhould change ſoon to another 
quarter, and the autumnal tides riſe as Wn 


25 Wrrn extreme impatience they now e 
the approach of theſe tides, which are com- 
monly the ſubject of their dread and terror. * 


The fituation of the beſieged was become the 


moſt deplorable and deſperate. During ſeven 
weeks there had not been a morſel of bread 
within the city; and the only food had been the 
roots of herbs and weeds, and the fleſh of dogs 
and horſes. Even all theſe were at length 


conſumed; and the people reduced to live on 


| ſoup made of the hides of animals which had 


been killed. A peſtilence ſucceeded to the 
famine, and carried off in a few weeks ſome 


thouſands of the inhabitants. Thoſe who ſur- 


vived, overwhelmed with anguiſh at the diſ- 
| mal 
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mal ſcenes which they daily beheld, were ſcarce- B 0.6K 
ly able to perform the mournful office of bury- — 

ing the dead. In this dreadful ſituation, they 157. 

ſaw from their walls, the ſails and flags of the 

veſſels deſtined for their relief; but had the 

mortification to perceive, that it was utterly 

impoſlible for them to approach. It is not 

ſurpriſing that ſome of the people, finding theit 

miſery greater than they were able to endure, 

ſhould have entertained the thoughts of ſurren · 

dering the town to the enemy. Some conſpi- 

racies were again formed for this purpoſe; but 

they were diſcovered and defeated by the vigi- 

lance of Douza, ſupported by a great majority 

of the people, to whom neither the peſtilence, 

no? famine, nor. death, in its moſt hideous 

forms, appeared fo mbar as s the N * 

: hy Spaniards. + PH99 


Wr the time of their deliverance was at Ther deli- 
hand; and Heaven interpoſed; at laft in a con- 
ſpicuous manner in their behalf. Towards the 
end of September, the wind changing from the 
north-eaſt to the north-weſt, poured the ocean 
into the mouths of the rivers with uncommon 
violence; and then veering about to the ſouth; 
it puſhed the water towards the plains of Ley- 
den, till they were converted into a fpacious 
lake, in which the Spaniſh forts were ſeen 

Vor. II. I. ſcattered 
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üünued much longer than had been ever known 
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at the preſent ſeaſon, and retarded the water in 
its aſcent. The prince of Orange, when Boiſ- 
fot entered upon this expedition, had been 
confined: to his chamber by a dangerous illneſs. 
He was now recovered, and came to viſit the 
admiral's diſpoſition of his ſhips, which he 


found to be exactly conformable to the direc- 


tions which the States had given him; but their 


deſign, the prince perceived, muſt prove abor- 
tive, and all their labour and expence be loſt, 


Theanxiety - 


and miſery 


of the citi- 
Sedo 


unleſs the wind ſhould change ſoon to another 
quarter, and the autumnal tides riſe as uſual, 


Wirn extreme impatience they now expected 
the approach of theſe tides, which are com- 

monly the ſubject of their dread and terror. 
The ſituation of the beſieged was become the 


moſt deplorable and defperate. During ſeven 


weeks there had not been a morſel of bread 


within the city ; and the only food had been the 


roots of herbs and weeds, and the fleſh of dogs 
and horſes. Even all theſe were at length 
conſumed ; and the people reduced to live on 


| ſoup made of the hides of animals which had 


been killed. A peſtilence ſucceeded to the 
famine, and carried off in a few weeks ſome 


thouſands of the inhabitants. Thoſe who ſur- 


vived, overwhelmed with anguiſh at the dif- 
WES | 1 
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ly able to perform the mournful office of bury- wy 


ing the dead. In this dreadful ſituation, they 
ſaw from their walls, the ſails and fligs of the 
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veſſels deſtined for their relief; but had the 
mortification to perceive, that it was utterly 


impoſſible for them to approach. It is not 


ſurpriſing that ſome of the people, finding their 
miſery greater than they were able to endure, 


ſhould have entertained the thoughts of ſurren= 15 | 


dering the town to the enemy. Some conſpi- 


racies were again formed for this purpoſe ; but 


they were diſcovered and defeated by the vigi · ; 


| lance of Douza, ſupported by a great majority 


of the people, to whom neither the peſtilence, 


nor famine, nor death, in its moſt hideous 


forms, appeared fo 1 as the . of 


: the Spaniards. 


Bur ahi time of their deliverance was at 


hand; and Heaven interpoſed at laſt in a con- 


ſpicuous manner in their behalf. Towards the 
end of September, the wind changing from the 
north- eaſt to the north-weſt; poured the ocean 
into the mouths of the rivers with uncommon 
violence; and then veering about to the ſouth, 
it puſhed the water towards the plains of Ley- 
den, till they were converted into a fpacious 
lake, in which the Spaniſh forts were ſeert 
Vor. II. I. ſcattered 
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— moſt covered with the water. 


1 


when the garriſon underſtoad that their general 


Borssor ſeized with ardor the opportunity 


which was thus preſented to him. And though 


ſeveral of the enemy's fortifications ſtill lay in 


the way by which it was neceſſary for him to 
advance, : he ſoon obliged the Spaniards to 


abandon them. The Zealanders purſued them, 


ſometimes on foot along the dikes, and ſome- 
times in their boats; and had ſeveral fierce 


rencounters with them, in which, from the ad- 
vantage which their boats afforded them, they 


were every where victorious. The ſituation of 
the Spaniſh troops at this time was truly de- 


plorable. Some were ſwallowed up in the mud 


and water; and others attempting to march 


along the dikes, were either killed by the fire 
from the boats, or dragged down with hooks 
fixed to the ends of long poles, and put to the 


ſword without mercy. Fifteen hundred pen 
ed i in their retreat. 


* the forts were now forſaken, SR the 


fort above mentioned, called Lammen, of 


which, if the Spaniards had kept poſſeſſion, 


they might have retarded the approach of the 


fleet for ſeveral days. This fort was much 
ſtronger, and ſtood higher than the reſt, But 


had 


ii ms mn add Mi woods? ons a 
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had-fled, and that the Zealanders on the one 
hand, and the beſieged on the other, were pre- 


paring to begin an attack, they abandoned 
their ſtation, and by.torch light effectuated a 
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junction with the reſt af forces, in che middle | 


of the night. 


Is. this manner was the ſiege of 8 raif- 
ed, in the beginning of the fifth month after 


the blockade was formed. Boiſſot advanced 
without delay to the gates of the city. The 


people, pale and meagre, ran, as their ſmall 


remains of ſtrength would allow, to meet him; 


and many of them fo greedily devoured the 


food which he diſtrihuted, that what was in- 


tended for their relief, proved the cauſe of 
their inſtant deſtruction; for proviſions of eve- 


ry kind in the city had been entirely exhauſted, 
and the beſieged were ſo weakened, that if the 


blockade had continued two days longer, they 
muſt all have periſhed o. 


They eſcaped till more narrowly from falling into 4 
| the hands of the enemy. In the night immediately pre- 


ceding, and at the very time when the Spaniards were 
making their retreat from the fort of Lammen, a great 
part of the wall of the city having fallen down, the noiſe 
reached the ears of the Spaniards; who, if they had 
known the cauſe, might have entered the town without re- 


fiſtance. But their dread repreſented the noiſe to their 
imaginations as the approach of the enemy, * ſerved 


* to precipitate their flight. 


. Warn 
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w——— the food which Boiſſot had brought, they ac- 
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companied the magiſtrates to dne of the 


churches, to render thanks to the Almighty. 
Never was any aſſembly more deeply agitated. 


By the conſideration of their ſignal and unex- 


pected deliverance, when they were upon the 
brink of ruin; joined to their remembrance of 
the diſmal: ſcenes which they had witneſſed, 
and of the many friends and fellow-citizens 


whom the famine and peſtilence had carried 


off, their minds were overpowered at once 


with gratitude and ſorrow. They were diſſolv- 


ed in tears; and mingled together the voices of 


praiſe and of lamentation. 


Tux cotemporary hiſtorians have further re- 


corded, that when the prince of Orange receiv- 
ed information of the raiſing of the ſiege, be- 


ing engaged in public worſhip in one of the 
churches at Delft, he ſtood up, and read to the 
audience the letters which contained the in- 


telligence ; after which, the States being con- 


vened, a day of general ee k was ap- 
pointed. | 


Taz Spaniſh army took their route by the 
way of Amſterdam and Utrecht, and attempt- 


ed to get poſſeſſion of the laſt of theſe places 
by ſurpriſe; bur the gates being ſhut againſt 


them, 
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them, and a contribution of money „ 
they were prevailed on to purſue their mare 


towards Maeſtricht, where they were put into 
winnen r. 


r Meteren, p. 139. Meurſii e, p. 1 30. oo 
voglio, Po 151. 

The Spaniards threw all the Lins of the failure of n 
enterpriſe upon their general; whom they accuſed of hav- 


ing been remiſs in his operations againſt the town, on ac- 


count of a bribe of two hundred thouſand florins, which 


they alleged he had accepted, either from the States of 


Holland or from the people of Leyden. Whether there 
was any ground for this accuſation, does not appear with 
ſufficient evidence. But the ſoldiers flew to arms, ſeized 


the two hundred thauſand florins, W they ſaid, he had 
received from the Hollanders. 
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his perſon, and confined him, till he agreed to pay them 
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AT 


HE difficulties which the Spaniards en- 
| countered i in the ſeveral enterpriſes that 
have been related, gave Philip a very different 
idea of the ſpirit, vigour, and reſources of the 
malcontents, from what he had hitherto enter- 
tained; and determined him to liſten to an of- 
fer, which his couſin the emperor Maximilian 
made at this time, of mediating a reconcile- 
ment. Maximilian was prompted to interpoſe 
his influence, partly perhaps by concern for 
the intereſt of his kinſman, but chiefly by his 
apprehenſion, that through the cloſe connec- 
tion which ſubſiſted between the Dutch and 
German proteſtants, the flame -which raged 
with ſo much fury in the Low Countries, 
might at laſt diffuſe itſelf into Germany. 
Having therefore interceded with Philip to 
grant the inſurgents favourable terms, and ob- 
tained powers to negociate an agreement, he 


transferred theſe powers to count Scwartzen- 


burg, whom he ſent into Holland, in the be- 
ginning of the year one thouſand five hun- 


dred and ſeventy-five, attended by ſeveral 


German nobles. + On the count's arrival in 


Dort, he had an interview with his kinſman 


the 
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ter 


the prince of Orange; ; with whom he ne- Bo 22 K 
ed all his own influence, and that of the em- — 


peror, from whom he brought a confidential 
letter to the prince. From the reſpect due to 
the emperor, William conſented to a congreſs 
in the city of Breda. But as he could not be 


perſuaded, that Philip would be ever brought : 
to offer conditions, which the States could ac- 
cept with ſafety, he believed, that the treaty 


propoſed would' prove abortive, and therefore 
he exhorted the States to keep themſelves in a 


poſture of defence, and to proſecute with 


vigour their preparations for renewing the war, 
when the congreſs ſhould be diſſolved. The 


prince himſelf was not of the number of the 


| deputies; nor did thoſe who were appointed, 
though leſs obnoxious to Philip' s reſentment, 


think it ſafe to truſt themſelves in the power of 


the Spaniards in Breda, till Romero, and 
Mondragone, and two other perſons of diſtinc- 
tion, were ſent into Holland as hoſtages.. 


- From the proceedings at this congreſs, and 


the mutual diſtruſt which the deputies diſco- 
vered, the reader will eaſily perceive the cauſes 
which rendered ineffectual, not only the pre- 


ſent attempt, but likewiſe all the endeavours 
which were afterwards employed, during the 
N of forty years, to reconcile the contend- 
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Tux demands of the States of Holland and 
Zealand conſiſted of two articles; 5 that the go- 
vernor ſnould immediately diſmiſs the foreign 
troops; and that a general aſſembly of the 
States of all the provinces ſhould be held to de- 
termine the ſeveral points in controverſy, 
eder civil or . 


IV anſwer to theſe requeſts, te Spaniſh des. 


puties obſerved, that it was unreaſonable to 


call the Spaniards by the name of foreigners, 


ſince they were equally the ſubjects of the king 


as the people of the Netherlands, and had 
done him the moſt ſignal ſervice, in that very 


country from which he was now requeſted to 


expel them. That the Germans, French, and 


Engliſh, in the ſervice of the States, might 


with much greater propriety be denominated 


foreigners, That the king did not intend, in 


caſe peace were eſtabliſned, to retain the Spa- 


niſh troops in the Low Countries longer than 
neceſſity ſnould require; but that it would be 
highly improper to urge him any further on 
this ſubject, as he could not, conſiſtently with 
honour, diſmiſs the forces in the preſent poſture 
of his affairs. They added, that after tran- 
quillity was reſtored, the king would not be 
averſe to the conyocation of the States, nor op- 
poſe their deliberating concerning ſuch affairs 
as properly belonged to them. That he would 


be 
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| every thing that was juſt and reaſonable, And 
that, in the mean time, he was graciouſly 
pleaſed. to make them an offer of a full indem- 
nity. of their paſt offences, upon the following 


conditions: That all cities and forts, with 


their artillery and ſtores, ſhould be delivered 
into his hands; that every heretical form of 
worſhip ſhould be proſcribed ; and that all ſuch 
perſons as were unwilling to forſake their errors, 


ſhould pole of their effects and leave the 5 


n, 


To theſe declarations and offers of the Spa- 
niſh deputies, thoſe of the States replied, that 
notwithſtanding what had been ſaid, they muſt 
ſtill adhere to their firſt requeſt of having the 


provinces delivered from the oppreſſion of the 


Spaniſh and other foreign troops. Theſe 
troops were indeed ſubjects of the king of 
Spain; but they were not ſubjects of the duke 
of Brabant, or the earl of Flanders, Holland, 
or any other of the provinces, in which there- 
fore they could not be ſuffered to remain, with- 


out a violation of a fundamental law of the con- 


ſtitution. It was true, that the French and 
Engliſh troops were foreigners; but theſe 

troops had come into the Low Countries at the 
 defire of the States; m had never aſſumed to 


them- 
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5 LA: K themſelves any ſhare in the government, and 
— were deemed neceſſary by the States for their 
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defence againſt the Spaniards; whereas the Spa- 


niards had, from their firſt entrance into the 
Netherlands, treated the inhabitants as ene- 
mies and ſlaves; had arrogated to themſelves 


every important branch of the adminiſtration, 


and had, on many occaſions, exerciſed the moſt 


unrelenting cruelty, indulging, in the moſt 
abandoned manner, their lawleſs luſt and 
avarice, to the utter ruin of great numbers of 


the innocent and faithful ſubjects of the king. 
It would be impoſſible to reſtore tranquillity to 
the provinces while theſe men were allowed to 
remain, nor were they friends to the king or 


the peace propoſed, who adviſed him to re- 
tain them. If the ſervice which the king had 
received from his Spaniſn troops, were com- 
pared with the miſchief of which they had been 
the authors, it would be found that they 8 
done infinitely greater harm than good; and 

that, by the lawleſs rapine which they had 


exerciſed, they had received much more than a 


ſufficient compenſation for all their ſervices. 


The inhabitants of the Low Countries were 
conſcious of having often contributed to ad- 


vance the glory of the Spaniſh crown, Nor 


could even their late conduct, if juſtly con- 
ſidered, be interpreted as a breach of their 


N to the king, ſince _ had never oppoſed 


his 
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his exerclling any rights which ajpettainets 16 BOOK 
kim as' ſovereight ef the provinees; and als == 


though they had taken up arms, they had 
never employed them but in vindicating thoſe 


rights and privileges which the king himſelf 
had ſworn to maintain, or in defending: their 


lives and fortunes, their wives and- children 
againſt the violence and lan . of che 
ne 1 | 


v Ir gave at a concern to find, that 
the king would not-agree to ſummon an aſſem- 
bly of the States till peace ſhould be reſtored, 
as they were convinced that no other means ſo 


effectual could be deviſed for eſtabliſhing, Peace 


on a firm and permanent foundation. It gave 
them ſtill greater concern to hear the deputies, 


in the name of the king, expreſs themſelves, as 


if they looked upon the States only as coun- 
ſellors; whoſe advice he would or would not 
follow, according as he ſhould judge expedient. 
This they could not help conſidering as an inti- 
mation, that the States were to be limited in 
the exerciſe of their authority; and if this was 
intended, no uſeful purpoſe could be ſerved 
by calling them together. With the condi- 
tions annexed to the proffered indemnity, it 
was impoſſible they could comply. They 


could not deliver the cities and forts into the 


hands of the Spaniards, without being appre- 
hhenſive 
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* 00 K 1 of the fraud exemplified in the fable 
of the war between the wolves and the ſheep, 
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in which the latter were perſuaded to give up 
their auxiliaries the dogs into the hands of 


their crafty foes. For they had not forgotten 
the fate of the counts Egmont and Horn, and 


many others, who repented, when it was too 
late, of putting faith in promiſes which their 


enemies could violate with impunity. And 


with reſpect to the other condition, that all 


heretics ſhould quit the country, as they could 


not believe the religion now eſtabliſned in 
Holland and Zealand to be heretical ; fo if all 


who had renounced the popiſh faith were to be 
deemed heretics, and expelled from the Nether- 
lands, there would not 'be a fufficient number 
left to keep the dikes in repair; the country 
would be ſtript of the greateſt part of its inha- 
bitants, and ere long be buried in the waves. 
They concluded with intreating the deputies to 
take the repreſentation they had made in good 
art, as proceeding from their zeal for the in- 
tereſt of the king as well as of the provinces; 
and with praying Almighty God to inſpire the 
king and his miniſters with milder ſentiments 


than thoſe which they had hitherto embraced. 


In the reply which was made to this remon- 
ſtrance, the Spaniſh deputies, after complain- 


ing of the ſpirit in — it was compoſed, ſaid 
that 
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Has the king would fo far comply with the re- B 3 


queſt relative to the foreign troops, as to ſend wn 


them away immediately after the terms of 
peace were ſettled; provided the States would 
at the ſame time diſmiſs the foreigners in their 


| ſervice, and deliver up the cities and other for- 


_ tified places. He would likewiſe ſummon the 


aſſembly of the States, as ſoon as the preſent _ 


_ diſturbances had ſubſided ; but he could not, 
conſiſtently with his dignity, ſubmit to» their 


deciſion, the conditions on which peace was to 
be eſtabliſhed ; ſince this would be to abandon - 


what he regarded as his peculiar prerogative, 
and to allow them to preſcribe ' where it was 


their duty to obey. In particular, he was de- 


termined never to refer to their deciſion the 
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important queſtion concerning religion. The 


States, as well as the king, had ſworn to main- 
tain the catholic faith; and no canſideration 
would ever prevail on him to ſuffer them to de- 


part from it in the ſmalleſt article. He was 


not afraid of depopulating the maritime pro- 
vinces by the expulſion of heretics; on the 


contrary, he believed that theſe provinces 


would flouriſh more, for that tranquillity which 


unity of faith would enſure; and if the heretĩi- 
cal . miniſters were removed, he doubted not 


that the people would ſoon perceive the folly 

into which they had been betrayed, and return 

into the boſom of the church. | 
Tax 
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Tux deputies of Holland and Zealand, ab- 


lowing as their ultimate reply, That they were 


willing to refer the ſeveral points of difference, 


the diſmiſſion of the Spaniſn troops, the deli- 


vering of the cities, forts, and military ſtores, 


the nature of the ſecurity to be given for ful- 
filling the conditions of the peace, and even 
the article of religion, to the general aſſembly 


of the States of all the provinces: and they 


were willing, they ſaid, to make the laſt of 


theſe conceſſions, not from any intention af 


giving up their religion, which no conſideration 
would induce them to forſake; but from the 
deep concern which they felt on account of the 
long continued calamities of their fellow-citi- 

zens; to put an end to which, they were ready 


to abandon their native country, if the States + 


ſhould find it neceſſary to (eſtabliſh a religion, 


with which their conſciences would not ſuffer 


alem to r. 


Cour 1 now . perceived that 
no greater conceſſion could reaſonably be ex- 
pected. He repreſented to the governor, that 
conſidering how deep the proteſtant religion 
had ftruck its roots in the maritime provinces, | 
che extirpation of it could not be ſpeedily ac- 
-compliſhed ; and he urged him to grant a truce 
for ſix months, during which time the exerciſe 

5 N of 
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of that religion ſhould be permitted, and every Book 


lenient meaſure employed to ſooth and conci- 
liate the minds of the people. But Requeſens 
had not authority from'the king to agree to this 
requeſt ; and he refuſed to grant even a truce of 


* 
—_—_ 
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two months, except on condition that the pro- 
teſtants ſnould abſtain from their mode of reli- 


gious worſhip, and oblige their miniſters im- 


mediately to quit the country. With this con- 
dition Count Scwartzenburg knew that. the 
maritime provinces would never be perſuaded 


to comply. He therefore deſpaired of being 


able to bring his negociation to the deſired iſſue, 
and ſoon after ſet out for Germany. The con- 
greſs was diſſolved. The hoſtages were reſtor- 


ed; and the contending parties, having their 
reſentment more inflamed than ever, applied 


themſelves to the proſecution of the war v. 


Tux deputies had no ſooner left Breda, than 
Requeſens publiſhed an edict, prohibiting all 


communication with the malcontents ; and im- 


mediately afterwards ſent his troops, under the 
count de Hierges, to lay ſiege to the town of 
Buren; which they ſoon obliged to capitulate. 

From Buren they marched to Oude-water, and 
in ſpite of a brave and vigorous defence, they 
took it by ſtorm ; exerciſing at this place their 


| 2? Meteren, p. 146—152. Bentivoglio, lib. ix. ab initio, 5 
| | wonted 
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* K wonted fury, and putting the garriſon and all 
— the inhabitants to the ſword, without diſtinc- 


The gover- 


nor under- 
takes tne 
conqueſt of 
| Zealand, 


tion either of ſex or age. Hierges proceeded 


next to Schowen upon the Leck. The prince 


of Orange made haſte to ſend a reinforcement 
to the garriſon. But the inhabitants, dreading 

the ſame fate as that of the people of Oudewa- 
ter, obliged the garriſon to ſurrender, After 
which, Hierges directed his march towards 
Crimpen. Vitelli, in the mean time, with the 
forces under his command, reduced a number 


of places which lie between the Leck and the 


Vahal; and Mondragone was no leſs ſucceſs- 


ful in the quarter of Holland, which borders 
upon Brabant. : Pe, 


Bur Requeſens did not incline that his troops. 
ſhould puſh their conqueſts in Holland any fur- 
ther at preſent, In compliance with his in- 


ſtructions, he reſolved to bend his whole atten- 
tion to the reduction of ſome of the principal 


towns in Zealand, which Philip was deſirous 


of acquiring, for the reception of a fleet to be 


ſent from Spain, In order to accompliſh this 
deſign, Requeſens drew off his troops from 
Holland; and had, ſome time before, prepar- 


ed a number of flat-bottomed veſſels, propor- 


tioned to the depth of the gulfs and canals. In 
theſe veſſels he intended to have tranſported 
his troops to Zealand; but the prince.of Qrange 
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eis en intelligence of his deſign, and 
collected a naval force of the ſame kind, much 
ſuperior in number, he relinguiſhed his firſt 
plan, and adopted another that ſeemed equally 
difficult and dangerous. This was to imitate 
what was done by Mondragone, when he raiſ- 
ed the ſiege of Fergoes, and to make the ſol- 
diers wade n arm of the _ which was 
Beem, 3. Bab o Gan 7 5 n 


FL 


od; 2agoraat blobdi vers i of 
15 the north-eaſt parts dr 2 kaland, Wee are 
eds iſlands much larger than the reſt; Tolen, 
Duveland,; and 93 Tolen, which lies 
neareſt to Brabant, was n tlie hands of the 
| Spanlards; and between this iſland and Duve- 
land, lies the little iſle of Philipſland, which 
is ſeparated from Duveland by the canal, or 
arm of the ſea, over which Requeſens intended 
that his forpdes ſhould paſs. on foot. It was 
known from ſbme experiments which had been 
made, that ehis canal was fordable; nor was by 
quite ſo broad as that which Mondragone's 
troops Had: paſſed over to the relief of Tergoes. 


But there was {till much reaſon to ſuſpect 


that the attempt would be ——_—_ AE 
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Such of the officers as were of this' opinion, 
blade. that there was a wide difference be- 


tween the enterpriſe in queſtion, and that of 
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B 00 K Mondragone, 'whoſe men had no other ob- 
— ſtacles to encounter but thoſe of the paſſage, 
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and needed only ſtrength and patience to en- 
ſure ſucceſs; whereas, in the preſent caſe, the 

enemy having taken the alarm, were continual- 
ty upon the watch; and the ford was in a man- 
ner beſieged by their numerous veſſels, which 
were ready to attack the Spaniards, when they 
would be unable to defend themſelves. And 
even allowing that they ſhould ſurmount theſe 
difficulties, and effectuate their paſſage, yet 


. what remained for them, on their approach to 


the oppoſite ſhore, but to be attacked by 2 
freſh and vigorous enemy, advantageouſly poſt- 
ed, before they could nn chemſelves 
from the mud and water. | 


Br theſe confidfrations, ſome. of the incl. 
pal officers were induced to remonſtrate againſt 


the intended enterpriſe, as too hazardous and 


deſperate; and they were of opinion, that no 
attempt ought to be made on Zealand till the 


fleet from Spain ſhould arrive. But this pru- 


dent counſel was not ſuited to the bold intre- 
pid ſpirit which animated the greater part of 

the Spaniſh officers. The remembrance of 
their former victories, joined to their contempt 
of the malcontents, inſpired; them with con- 
fidence of ſucceſs; and they were unwilling to 
divide the glory of their conqueſts with their 
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countrymen; eee, i = 
way from Spain. If this enterpriſe, ſaid they, Gm 


£ be impracticable in the day, why may we not 


_ undertake, it in the night; when we ſhall either 
elude the vigilance of the enemy; or, if they 
: get i : Ll 

little reaſon to dread their efforts, as they will 
be obliged to fire their guns at random, and 


ſpend their force in air. The troops poſted on 


the other ſide to oppoſe dur landing, will act, 
as their countrymen have often done on fimilar 
occaſions. The boldneſs of our adventure, and 
the daring tountenances of our men, will over- 
whelm theit daſtardly ſpirits with diſmay and 
terr or; 


| Rewytsris was not 8 fond of raſh vr 

daring enterpriſes ; but being exceedingly de- 
| irous to carry his ſcheme of ſubduing Zealand 
into ſpeedy execution, he tranſported three 
thouſand ſele& troops, compoſed of an equal 


number of Spaniards, Walloons, and Germans, 


to the iſle of Philipſiand. Then having order- 
ed d' Avila to attend him with the fleet, on 
board which he put one half of theſe forces, he 
gave the command of the other half, deſtined 
to attempt the paſſage, to Oſorio d'Ulloa, a 


Spaniſh officer of diſtinguiſhed courage, who 
had warmly exhorted him to undertake this 


bold and ſingular expedition, 
M 3 Ox. 


of our deſign; yet we ſhall have 


7 


| 5 


XII. 
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Or the 28th of September, as ſoon as it was 


== dark; and the tide had begun to retire, Ulloa 
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entered the water at the head of his troops, 
with the guides before him. The troops were 
followed by two hundred pioneers; ; and the 


rear-guard was formed by a company of Wal- 
loons, commanded by an officer of the name 


of Peralta. They could march only three men 
6-breaſt;' on the top of a ridge of earth or 
fand, and were often obliged to wade up to the 
ſhoulders, and to bear their muſkets on their 
heads; to preſerve them from the water. They 
had advanced but a little way, hen the Dutch 
and Zealanders approached, and began a furi- 
ous diſcharge of their ſmall arms and artillery. 

And not ſatisfied with this, many of them leap- 
ed into the water, and with hooks faſtened to 
the ends of long poles, laid hold of the ſol- . 


diers, oppreſſed with the weight of tlie element 


through which they toiled; maſſacring ſome, 


and plunging others in the waves. Nothing 
but the darkneſs of the night, Which prevented 
the two ſquadrons of the enemy's ſhips from 
acting in concert, could have ſaved the royaliſts 
dom deſtruction. But, notwithſtanding the 
difficulties under which they laboured, they 
perſiſted bold and dauntleſs in their courſe, ex- 
horting and aſſiſting one another; and without 
quitting their ranks, repelling the enemy, and 
. themſelves as well as their deſperate 

circum- 
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ceirceumſtances would allow. f Their calamities B 


165 


60 
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increaſedas they approached : to the oppoſite mad 


ſhore. ' For beſides, that their vigour was: im- 


paired, they had deeper water to paſs, and the 


enemy's fhips could come nearer to the ford. 
At laſt; however, they reached the land, in 
time to ſave themſelves from deſtruction n The 
banks were lined with a numerous body of 


troops; and if theſe troops had behaved with 


an ordinary degree of reſolution, it is impoſ- 


ſible that the Spaniards, drenched as they Were / 


with mud and water, and exhauſted: wich fa⸗ 
tigue, could have ſtood before: chern. But un⸗ 
fortunately, in the beginning of the attack; 
their commander was killed, by ian accidental 


ſhot of one of his own men. Conſternation 


ſeized his troops, and they fled in the moſt 
daſtardly en e an en W 40 
purſue.” - 5 n | 3 5 15 "4 ic 


by * 4 » * 4 ; by 4 ; ; 4 1 
Blots 1 21 29 4-4 2e ; 1 : * 


Tuts „ De A dough, it ez - 


cended beyond what could juſtly have been ex- 


petted; was not executed without loſs. The 


pioneers were all elther overtaken by che tide, 
„ 3V 51:64 


or deſtroyed by: the. enemy. The Teal 


able number was killed or drowned; and athers 
wounded: * But among the killed chere was 
only one perſon of diſtinckion, named Pacheco; 

M 3 concerning 


£4; 1 = 
| 1ard 


under Peralta. ſaved. themſelyes by retu urging 
back. Of the troops under Ulloa, a, Conſider- 


157$2 
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—— wounded by a muſket-ſhat, ern to ads 


** 


vance, and ſome of his men urging him to 
ſuffer them to bear him on their ſhoulders ; he 
replied, © That would ſerye only to retard 
your march. My wound is mortal; I die, 


and not without ſome honour, in ſo gloriauy 


an enterpriſe.” Saying this, he ſunk nat in- 


© Eons, 


Warn the Dutch and Zealanders faw * 
in ſpite of their oppoſition, the royaliſts had ac- 
compliſhed their deſign, they quitted the ca- 


nal, and went to give notice of what had hap- 


pened to the inhabitants of the ſea-port towns, 
which they fuppofed the enemy intended to at- 
tack, Requeſens immediately laid hold of the 
opportunity which their departure afforded 

him, to tranſport the reſt of his forces to Duve- 
a where * —_ pan EN 2 


9 Beachieglio, p. 168, This hiſtorian gives the ame 
authority for the above- mentioned particulars, as for thoſe 
of the paſſage at Tergoes; the teſtimony of Rivas, gore 
nor of Cambray, who was an actor in both. 0 


The Spaniards were not a little encouraged by on ap- 
pearance then rare, but fince familiar and common, an 
Aurora Borealis, or northern light; which ſhone all the 
time of their paſſage, and which they interpreted as 3 "gn 
prought by Heaven j in their behalf. = 


|  iNand | 
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Tux reduction of that city was the imme- 
diate and principal object of the preſent expe- 
dition. For beſides, that Requeſens hoped, by 
poſſeſſing Ziricſee, to be able to diſturb the 


communication. between Holland and Zealand, 
he conſidered it as the fitteſt place for the re- 


ception of the reinforcement which he expect- 
ed from Spain; and he intended to make it the 
| ſeat of his ſtrength in that quarter, till he 


ſhould collect a naval force ſufficient to enſure | 
the conqueſt of Middleburg, Fluſhing, and 


the other towns in Walcheren. Towards Zi- 


ricſee, the army now commanded by Mondra-.. - 


gone, proceeded without delay. Before they 
could reach it, they found it neceſſary to paſs 


oyer the canal, which ſeparates Duveland from 


Schowen, and on the oppoſite ſide of which, 
they ſaw the enemy prepared to diſpute their 
| paſſage. This did not deter them from the 


proſecution of their deſign. Animated by the 


example of their leaders, they leaped without 


heſitation, into the canal, which was near a 


league over, having the bottom full of mud, 
and advanced forward with ſuch undaunted in- 
trepidity, that the enemy, regarding them with 
aſtoniſhment, abandoned their ſtation, and left 
the, paſſage free and undiſputed. 


M 4 MonDR a- 
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The deſpe - 
rate defence 


of Bom- 


mene. 
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MompRACOxE would have immediately be- 


gun the ſiege of Ziricſee, but thought. it neceſ- 


ſary before-hand to make himſelf maſter of cer- 
tain poſts, which the Zealanders had fortified, 
in order to ſecure the communication between 
the inhabitants of that town, and their friends 
in the other iſlands and on the continent. Theſe 


forts were three in number; one on the ſouth 


near Borendam, and the other two called 
Browerſhaven and Bommene, on the north 
and eaſt. Through the imprudent confidence 
of the Spaniards, who made an aſſault on the 
firſt of theſe forts too ſoon, it coſt the lives of 
fixty of that nation, with Peralta their com- 


mander; beſides a conſiderable number of Ger- 


mans and Walloons. The fort of Bower 


ſhaven ſubmitted without reſiſtance; but that 
of Bommene, which was better fortified, was 


likewiſe more valiantly defended than the other 


two. Du Lis, a French officer, commande 


the garriſon, conſiſting of Germans, French; 
and Engliſh; into'whoſe breaſts he had infuſed 


the ſame generous and dauntleſs ſpirit with 


which he himſelf was animated. The behavi- 
our and fate of this brave determined garriſon 
deſerves a place in hiſtory. At the time of 
high water their fortification was impregnable, 
as at that time the ſea filled both the ditch 


which ſurrounded it, and a canal which paſſed 
through it; but at low water and for ſome 
| | hours 


AH. KG OR SEAT 
1688 before and after that time, the dich upuz 


very foot of the wall. Both Requeſens and 
Vitelli had come to direct the operations of the 
ſiege. Agreeably to their commands, the 
royaliſts, after approaching as near as poſſible 


* 0 
* 
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to the ditch, by means of trenches, opened 4 


large battery, which continued firing upon the 
fort for two days inceſſantly, till a ſufficient 
breach was made. Then waiting till the wa- 


ter had retired, they made a furious aſſault; 


but the beſieged withſtood their moſt vigorous | 


efforts, and at laſt obliged them to retire, with 


the loſs of a hundred and fifty killed, and twice 


that number wounded. The Spaniards enraged 
on account of their repulſe and loſs, returned 
to the affault-nexr day, and began to ſtorm the 
fort on different fides at the ſame time. Both 
parties were highly agitated with fury and de- 


ſpair, and both were alike determined either to 


die or conquer. The proſpect of the return- 


ing tide wrought equally on the fears of the 


aſſailants, and the hopes of the beſieged. The 
former knew, that if they did not carry their 
point ſoon, they muſt a ſecond time ſuffer the 
ſhame and laughter of a repulſe, and the at! 
ter conſidered, that it they could hold e 13 

few hours longer, the water would deliver them 
for the preſent, and the enemy be perhaps de- 


terred from renewing the aſſault. Incited by 
theſe 


% 
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fordable, and the enemy could advance to th 
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2 * theſe reflections, che combatants. on both fides 
Sr exerted all their vigour,. and diſplayed a c gre 
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5+ of fortitude. and proweſs, which ſeldom. occurs 


in the annals of hiſtory, Each perſan. regard- 
leſs of his ſafety, and intent only upon annoy- 
ing the enemy, the conflict was as bloody and 
deſperate, as the time was critical and ns 
tant, It had laſted for near ſix hours, and 
many of the brayeſt on both ſides had fallen, 
At laſt, the aſſailants, percerving the quick 
approach of the tide, and collecting and exert- 
ing at once their whole force, overpowered the 
beſieged with their numbers, and burſt forward 
irreſiſtibly within the walls of the fort; in which 
the garriſon ſtill continued to reſiſt, till there 
was not a fingle perſon left to enjoy the glory 
of ſo illuſtrious a defence, The royaliſts paid 
dear for their victory; above two hundred 
men, beſides thoſe who had fallen in the firſt 
aſſault, were killed upon the ſpot, and a m_— 
greater number wounded *, 


THEY now ts x to the ſiege of Zi- 
ricſee; and in this undertaking their difficulties 
were greatly augmented, and the ſiege pro- 
| longed by a reſolution of the inhabitants, wha 
had broken down the dikes of the canal, and 
laid the cen country under water. This 


: Meurſi Avriacus, P: 105. ; 
meaſure 


ar 41; ine or Al 


' 
# 
5 
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busch Sieb we Bense of dJollend had Þ 
lately fer the example during the fiego of Ley» — 


den, ſhewed how firmly determined the citi- 

zens were to make a vigorou defence, and ren- 

8 impracticable all the ordinary methods 
of conducting ſieges, by trenches, batter 


and affaults, | Mondragone perecived, that the | 


reduction of Zirjcſee muſt be à work of con- 
ſiderahle time, and that the only expedient 
which he could employ, was to block jt up on 
every fide, fo as to prevent the entrance of 
ſopplies, Theſe it could receive only by the 


way of a ſmall canal dug from Wc, to the 


t one aboye mentioned, which f 
| Schomen from. de iſle of Ov We 


In 1 to POT wu communication 8 
tween theſe canals, the Zealanders had fortified 
the banks of the ſmaller, where it is joined to 
the greater; and while they retained poſſeſſion 
of the batteries which they had planted there, 
they ſecured a free entrance to the ſhips which 
were ſent from Holland and Walcheren with 
fupplies. To deprive them of this reſource, 
and lock up the mouth of the ſmall canal, was 
the firſt and principal object of Mondragone's 
attention. For this purpoſe: he. ftationed his 
ſhips in thoſe parts where the water was deepeſt; 


and formed in the moſt ſhallow parts, an eſta- 


2 a | york of a prodigious labour, which 
e 
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employed his) troops for ſeveral - months; and 
was attended with conſiderable bloodſhed. ' By 
perſeverance; however, he brought it at daft | 


to a concluſion; and then having drawn an- 


other ſtacado of the ſamè kind, from an iſland 


which lay in the entrance of the canal, he join- 
ed the two ſtacados together by ſtrong iron 
chains, and thus N een ee 


. PLETE ft ; Arti! bi 


elch 1005 1 iHv 
| Divi che 8 of theſe operations, the 
as embraced every opportunity of in- 


troducing ſupplies into the city; and they 
were greatly favoured: by the ſeaſon, which was 


ſo much milder than uſual; as to leave the 
river and canals navigable through the whole 


of winter, But in the beginning of February, 


the enemy's works were completed, and from 
that time, all attempts to relieye the beſieged, 
by the way of the ſmall canal; proved ineffeg- 
tual. Their friends were n <bbiged tg 
turn to _— quarter. 7b: {ogg ac e 


In the bation of the nie Wel cuty 
had been made in the dike of the great canal, 
on the fide of Schowen, in order, as was men-; 
tioned above, to overflow the countfy. Through 
one of theſe cuts, near the village of Dreiſcher, 


the prince of Orange propoſed to convey ſup- 


plies to Zirieſee acroſs the inundation; and he 


2 „ committed 


nnn. 2:1; KN Es a * N. | 


commited, the execution of his 
HFohenloe, a German nobleman of the moſt 
_ unqueſtionable.;ſpirit, and reſdlution; bur ga 


7 


deſign: to court wi 


I | 


ſtorm ariſing; and the Spaniards having ent 


camped moſt of their forces, and planted; bat» 


teries on the dike, cloſe: by J the cut, they | 
obliged Hohenloe to retire. The prince, not 


diſcouraged by this check, prepared to make a 
| ſecond attempt with a more powe erful armament. : 


And in order to animate his troops, be br 
ed to conduct the enterpriſe himſelf. 4 y 


be - 
2 


Hr reached Dreiſcher,: and' approached the 


| _ of Sram he threw the enemy into con+ 


fuſion, made conſiderable ſlaughter among 


The prince 


of Orange - 
attempts in 
vain to re- 
lieve its 


them, and carried off ſome pieces of cannon : 


from their. batteries. But the-Spaniards,qouz> 
ed by dhe danger which threatened them, 


quickly recovered their ſtations, and madei'a” 


bold and vigorbus reſiſtancen till: the tide bagan 


to retire; when the prince perceiving it to he f 
impracticable to advance, was obliged, in or- 


der to ſave his fleet from deſtruction, to return 
into the great canal. Boiſſot the admiral, whoſe 
ſhip was much larger than the reſt, did not re- 


treat in time; and his ſhip havitig ſtruck 


againſt the bottom, he himſelf, and about three 


hundred of his crew,” either -periſhed in rhe 
waves, or were killed by the enemy. This was 
5 | 1 the 


* the laſt attempt for the relief of the beliegedy 


"OM 
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| —.— who being at length overpowered with their 
1 miſeries, agreed to furrender the town into the 


hands of Mondragone ; and that general, de- 
firous to put a period to fo tedious an enter- 
priſe; granted them ſuch favourable Wen as 
oy were ne ren ade 5 | 
3 

TIuIS fege had liſted near nine motiths and 
during all that time had nden the greateſt 


LS Ernie 


Bor before the furrender of Zirlcfer, other 
events had happened, which rendered thoſe 
chat have been related of ſmall importance to 
either party; and which, while they diſappoint= 
ed the hopes entertained by the Spaniards of 
completing the conqueſt of Zealand, in a great 
meaſure delivered the confederates from thoſe 
diſquieting apprehenſions which the late ſucceſs 

of the Spaniſh arms was calculated to excite. 
The firſt of theſe events was the death of Vitelli, 
who was, without controverſy, the ableſt, and 
moſt experienced at wy? time in the 
Netherlands, 


VirzLL!'s death was quickly followed by that 


of Requeſens. In carrying on the ſiege of 
Ziricſee, much greater ſums had been neceſſary 
| + Meteren, p. 155. Bentivoglio, p. 170 5 
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than he was able to ſupply. From Spain, he B 22 


175 


III. 


knew that, conſidering the exhauſted condition Ca 


of the king's finances *, occaſioned by his war 
with the Turks, no money could be expected; 


and the States of ſuch of the provinces as re- 


tained their allegiance, were either unwilling, 
or unable to comply with his demands. Thus, 


great arrears were due to his troops, and they 


had already begun to mutiny, and to exerciſe 


the moſt intolerable oppreſſion on the people; to 
whom he had been obliged to grant the liberty - 


of wearing arms for their defence, from a well- 


grounded apprehenſion, that if he had not per- 


mitted them to do this, they would have done 
it without his 9 


REOUEsExS had too much Cendbiliey and too 
little ſtrength of mind, either to endure pa- 
tiently the mortifications, or to encounter re- 
ſolutely the difficulties, to which he was ex- 
poſed. His vexation and chagrin preyed in- 
ceſſantly on his health and ſpirits, and at length 
brought on a fever, of which he died in a few 


days; leaving behind him a much higher cha- 


racter for civil, than for military accompliſh- 
ments, in which he was confeſſedly much infe- 


rior to his predeceflor the duke of Alva . 


t Meteren, p. 86. 
| * This liberty had been taken from them by the duke 
of Alva, . 


v Thuanus, tom, iii. p. 464. Strada, tom, ii. p. 33. | 
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ſucceſſor by the violence of his diſeaſe, the 
council of ſtate aſſumed the reins of govern- 
ment; and as the king heſitated for ſome time 
in his choice of a governor, he found it neceſ 
_ to confirm 11 authority. 


Tuts revolution afforded great atsfaction 


to the people of Holland and Zealand; who 


flattered themſelves with hopes, that now, when 
the adminiſtration was lodged in the hands of 
their fellow-citizens, the war would not be car= 


FTER the death of Requeſens wha had BOOK. 
been prevented from nominating * his 


XIV, 
— 
1 376. 
The govern- 
ment in the 

hands of the 


—_ 


ricd on with the ſame animoſity and ardor as 


Vor. II. | N before, 
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BOOK before. At firſt, however, the council enter- 


XIV. 
1 hog” 


Mutiny of | 
the Spaniſh 


| | troops, 


w—— ed heartily into the late governor's deſigns, 
and proſecuted, with vigour, the plan of ope- 
rations which he. had left unfiniſhed. And 
they continued to do fo till their attention was 
called to objects of a ſtill, more intereſting na- 
ture, than the reduction of the maritime pro- 


vinces. | 


Taz | Spaniſh cavalty had, as alteady men- 
tioned, begun to mutiny before the death of 
Requeſens. During the fiege of Ziricfee, the 
infantry remained obedient to their comman- 
ders, partly from being kept in perpetual em- 
ployment, and partly from the hopes of en- 


riching themſelves by the plunder of that city; 


but being diſappointed. in theſe hopes by the 
articles of the capitulation, and large arrears 
being due, to the payment of which even the 
contributions of the people of Ziricſee were 


not applied they flew to arms, depoſed their 


officers, elected others, and a commander in 
chief from among themſelves; and then, hav- 


ing ſworn mutual fidelity over the facred hoſt, 


| they abandoned all their conqueſts which had 


coſt them ſo much labour and blood, and paſſ- 


ed over to Brabant; z intending to take poſſeſ- 


.  Veteren ſays, that the Waltoons laid hold of the mo- 
ney; and with great n excluded the — from 
the town. | x f vi 

fron 


fon of ſome conſiderable fortified place, from 


der the neighbouring touns and villages. | 


Ta Sued of ſtate ſent count Manfvelt to 
appeaſe them ; but no offers or promiſes which 
the count was empowered to make, could di- 
vert them from their deſign. They hoped, by 
the rapidity of their march, to have entered 
Bruſſels by ſurpriſe ; but both the inhabitants 
and garriſon were prepared to oppoſe them. 
They failed likewiſe in an attempt on Mechlin. 
Then leaving Brabant, they turned ſuddenly 
towards Alloſt in Flanders; and made them- 
ſelves maſters of that town, by climbing over 
the walls, in the middle of the night, when 
the citizens were off their guard. They could 
not have acquired poſſeſſion of a place more 
ſuitable to their deſign; as it was ſituated in 
the midſt of a rich and fertile country, and lay 
at nearly an equal diſtance from Bruſſels, Ghent, 
and Antwerp. They had no ſooner diſplayed 


2 29.5 
whence they might make excurſions, and plun⸗ 


ty 


the ſtandard of rebellion in Alloſt, than they 


were joined by moſt of the other Spaniſh troops 
in the Low-Countries ; after which, they be- 


gan to exerciſe every ſpecies. of violence and 


_ outrage, both againſt the citizens and the 1 in- 
habitants of the country round, 
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Tux prince of Orange remained not idle or 
unconcerned in this critical conjuncture. He 


had too much ſagacity not to diſcern, and too 


much zeal and dexterity not to avail himſelf of 


ſo favourable an opportunity of advancing his 


deſigns. By his letters, and emiſſaries, he 


_ © endeavoured to rouſe the ſpirit of the people, 
and to perſuade the council, That now was 


They are 
declared re- 
del! by the 
council. 


the time when they might deliver themſelves 


for ever from the tyranny of Spain. By the 


good providence of God, the government had 
fallen into their own hands. It ought to be 


their unalterable purpoſe, to hold faſt the 


power which they poſſeſſed, and to employ it 


in delivering their fellow- citizens from that 


intolerable load of miſery under which they 
had ſo long groaned. The meaſure of the ca- 


lamities of the people, and of the i iniquities of 


the Spaniards, was now full. There was no- 
thing worſe to be dreaded than they had already 
ſuffered; and nothing to deter them from re- 
ſolving either to expel their nb e tyrants, 
or to periſh 1 in the glorious ancempt.” | 


THrese 8 8 by accounts 
which were propagated of the enormities com- 
mitted by the Spaniſh. troops, found an eaſy 
admittance into the minds of perſons of all 
ranks. The council of ſtate were no leſs in- 


flamed 
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flamed than the people; and reſolved to publim 'B 00K 
an edict, declaring the Spaniards to be rebels 


againſt the king, Barlaimont, Manſvelt, Vi- 
glius, even the Spaniſh officers of the higheſt 
rank, and Rhoda, preſident of the council of 
tumults, ſeemed at firſt inclined to concur with 


| the other counſellors ; but perceiving that their 


reſentment was not confined to the mutineers, 
but extended likewiſe to all the'friends of the 
Spaniſh government, they began to alleviate 


the outrages of the ſoldiers, and openly oppoſ- 
ed the publication of the edi&; alleging, that 
troops which had mutinied on account of not 
receiving their pay, could not juſtly be con- 
fidered as rebels; and that the edict would 


ſerve only to exaſperate them ſtill more againſt 


the people, while the council was not provid- 


ed with force ſufficient to reſtrain their exceſſes. 


But theſe reaſons were held in great contempt 


by a majority of the council; who, having ex- 


pelled the diſſenting members, accuſed - them 
of holding correſpondence with the mutineers, 
and threw them into priſon. Then having 


elected the duke d'Arſchot for their preſident, 
in the room of Viglius, they publiſhed an edi&_ 


in terms ſtrongly calculated to ' increaſe the 


odium againſt the Spaniſh troops; calling on 
the people to concur with them in driving out 
that lawleſs and rapacious crew, who, under 
the pretext of W payment of their ar- 
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; B 6g 5 K rears, would, if they were not ſpeedily pre= | 
aa vented, bring utter ruin upon the Nether- 


| 1826. lands. 


? 


— 


menue Nor nine could have been, more "conſonany 
between the 7 . | 


Spaniards to the general ſpirit of the Flemings, than the 
WE = n ſentiments. contained in this edit, It ſerved 
* 2 as fuel to that flame which was already kindled, 


and which now burſt out with redoubled vio- 
lence. To give greater weight to the mea- 
ſures which had been already taken, and to 
thoſe which they intended to purſue, the coun, 
eil called an aſſembly of the States; and all 
the provinces, Luxemburg excepted, ſent de- 
puties to attend. This aſſembly had no ſooner- 
met than hoſtilities were begun. The citadels 
of Antwerp, Ghent, Valenciennes, and Utrecht G 
were in the hands of the Spaniards. Romero 

commanded in Lieres; and Maeſtricht was 
garriſoned by ſome companies of German in- 
Eantry. To acquire poſſeſſion of theſe impor- 
tant fortreſſes, and to prevent the Spaniſh 
troops from: uniting themſelves into one body, 
were the objects upon which the States beſtow. 
ed their firſt and principal attention. They 
were ſuccefsful in gaining over to their ſide the 
regiments of Walloons in the Spaniſh ſervice; 

and they raiſed ſo great a number of militia of 

| the country, as, when joined with the Walloons, 
formed a conſiderable body of ars. 


Tux 
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Tux Spaniards, on the other hand, prompt- B 9,0 K 


ed by Rhoda, and animated by the brave and 


active d' Avila, exerted themſelves no lefs ſtre- 
nuouſly in counteracting their deſigns. Anof- 


ficer of the name of Vargas, having drawn to- 
gether eight hundred horſe in the neighbour- 


hood of Maeſtricht, had advanced as far as 
Viſenach, in his way to Alloſt, in hopes of pre- 


vailing on the mutineers to act in concert with 
him. At Viſenach he was met by two thou- 


ſand foot and ſix hundred horſe, which the 
States had ſent to oppoſe him. But the Spani- 


ards were not ſo much inferior in number, as 


they were ſuperior in military diſcipline. Var- 
gas ſupplied his want of infantry by making a 


company of Burgundians quit their horſes, The 
Flemiſh troops, though they began the attack 
with great impetuoſity, fell ſoon into diſorder ; 


and the Spaniards broke in upon their ranks, 


and put them to e with conſiderable 
enn 


VAREOAs continued his route to Alloſt; and | 


þ 5 


was ſeconded, in his application to the mu- 


tineers, by d' Avila and Romero; but neither 


the importunity of their officers; nor a regard 
to the honour of their nation, or to their per- 
ſonal ſafety, could overcome their obſtinate re- 
ſolution to remain in Alloſt, till they ſhould re- 


ceive payment of their arrears. From Alloſt, 
4 mm 
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Vargas leg his troops, with the utmoſt expedi- 
tion, to Maeſtricht, which, he was informed, 
the Germans in garriſon there had agreed to 


deliver to the States. The execution of their 


deſign had been retarded by. ſome companies 


of Spaniards, a part of whom were in poſſeſſion 


of one of the gates, and the reſt ſtationed in the 
town of Vich. This town lies on the eaſt ſide 


of the river, and is connected with Maeſtricht 


by a bridge over the Maeſe. Vargas, having 


tranſported his troops, and joined his country- 


men at Vich, had a ſharp engagement with the 
townſmen upon the bridge; but as they were 


not ſupported by the Germans, he foon com- 


pelled them to retire, They paid dear for this 
attempt to aſſert their liberty. The Germans, 


Inſtead of acting as their friends, united with 
the Spaniards, and Io together plundered the 


town without mercy *. 


Bur the memory of the calamities which the 
people of Maeſtricht experienced on this occa- - 
ſion, was effaced by thoſe which ſoon after- 


wards befel the citizens of Antwerp. The 


States had laboured' in vain to. perſuade the 
Spaniſh garriſon in the citadel to deliyer it into 
their hands. They now reſolved to compel 
* and, with: this TU; they had m— 


'd Meters 5. 164. Bencvotio, P. 178. 
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into the city a arte dee e . Bo 4284 
other troops. They had much reaſon for that wes rp 


ſolicitude with which they deſired to get poſ- * 


| ſeſſion of this important fortreſs ; which, on 
the one fide, communicated with the town, by | 


| a ſpacious eſplanade, and on the other, with 
the adjacent country. The States were not 


ſufficiently aware of the danger to which, from 


theſe two circumſtances. united, the city of 


Antwerp was expoſed. Champigny the go- 
vernor had endeavoured to rouſe their atten- 
tion to this danger, and had earneſtly exhorted- 


them ta black up the eſplanade by batteries and 
trenches; and, at the ſame time, to order all 


the troops that could be ſpared, to encamp 
without the town, ſo as to prevent the Spani- 


ards at Alloſt and other places .from entering 
the citadel, But they wholly neglected the 
latter part of this advice, and they were too 
2 in beginning to put the former in execu- 

They believed that the garriſon would 
not 3 to ſally out upon the town, in 
which there was ſo great a number of troops 
to oppoſe them; and they flattered themſelves 
with the hopes of being able to compel them to 


ſurrender, before they could receive aſſiſtance 


from their nn | For this Fare 


c He was brocher to „ Engels paſt was 48 
averſe from the Spaniſh intereſt as his brother was at- 
tached t bh ik. | 


ſtrong 


5 116 


ka 
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28 9 x ſtrong batteries were planted on the eſplanade ; 
8 while the townſmen. were employed, either in 


1 576. 


puſhing forward the trenches,- or in raiſing 
mounds for the ſecurity of the town. —- 


Tun 1. of che caſtle of Ghent was edel 


on at the ſame time, and the States had con- 


ceived the moſt ſanguine expectations of ſuc- 
ceſs; when the noiſe of the artillery reached 


from both places to the mutineers in Alloft ; 


and, awakening in them ſome ſparks of their 


native warlike ferocity,' produced a more 


powerful effect upon cheir minds, than all 
the exhortations and entreaties of their _ 


manders. 


pas; ke wile; ſeized ny | 


this opportunity which their preſent diſpoſition 


afforded him; and, calling them together, ex- 
horted them to reflect upon the folly of ſuffer- 


ing the fortreſſes beſieged to fall into the hands 


of the Flemings. © That artillery,” ſaid he, 
* which is now thundering in our ears, is 


levelled againſt us, no leſs than againſt the gar- 
riſons of Ghent and Antwerp. When the 


Flemings ſhall have ſubdued the reſt of our 
countrymen, can we doubt that they will next 


turn their arms againſt us, who are the prin- 
- cipal objects of their reſentment? Can you 


magine that the States will then lend a more 
favourable 


p 
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blood, Let us march inſtantly to the relief of 


the citadel of Antwerp. We ſhall ſoon oblige 
the enemy to raiſe the ſiege. We ſhall, in 
pite of the townſmen, and the raw troops which 


they have brought to their affiſtance, make 
© ourſelves maſters of the richeſt city in the world, 


- and take ample revenge for the ng treat- 
ment we n received.“ 


H would have ITY 3 but was TY 


| yented by ſhouts of applauſe, and exclamations : | 
from every quarter, to arms! to arms! They 


were now as impatient to leave Alloſt, as they 
had formerly been reluctant. On the third 


day of November, and only a few hours before 
funſet, they began their march; hoping to 


reach the citadel of Antwerp early next morn- 


ing, unobſerved. by the enemy. Having found 


greater difficulty in paſling the Scheld than 
they expected, they did not arrive till noon; 
notwithſtanding which, being joined by four 


hundred horſe, under Vargas and Romero, 


who had acted in concert with Navarefe, they 
entered the citadel, without meeting/ with the 
leaſt oppoſition. The citizens were no ſooner 
informed of their arrival, than they ſuſpected 


E and were filled with the moſt 


dreadful 


fronts ear, than at preſent, to your re- 228 
queſts? Believe me, they will ere long extin- erent 
guiſh the debt which they owe you, in your 78 
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* * dreadful apprehenſions. Chinnpigny' the go- 
* vernor, whoſe advice had been ſo unfortunately 


diſregarded, ſaw the approaching ſtorm, „ and . 


did _ e in his power to avert it. 


Bur the inpebanay of the mutineers Wale not 
leave him time for completing the arrangements 


which he intended. Theſe men, impelled at 


once by avarice and revenge, rejected with 


diſdain the invitation given by d' Avila to re- 


poſe and refreſh themſelves after their march. 


With rage and fury in their countenances, 


they demanded the ſignal to advance; calling 
out, that they were determined, before night, 
either to periſn in the conflict, or to fix their 
quarters in the city. They were in number 
between two and three thouſand, and the gar- 
riſon, together with the troops brought by 
Vargas and Romero, amounted nearly to the 
ſame number. Navareſe led on the mutineers, 


and the remainder were commanded by Ro- 


mero. Nothing could exceed the intrepidity 
with which theſe two determined bands, vying 
with each other, attacked the trenches. The 
citizens diſplayed, at the firſt onſet, great 

bravery and reſolution; but, being unable 
long to withſtand the impetuous attack of the 
Spaniards, and being galled at the ſame time 
by the artillery of the citadel, they at length 


gave way, and fled with precipitation along 
the 
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the two ſtreets which lead from the a 8 1 
the centre of the city. The Spaniards were A 

ſeconded by their cavalry z which bore down 
all before them, and followed cloſe upon the 

rear of the vanquiſhed, till they reached the ä 

great ſquare, in the centre of which, ſtands the 0 
Guildhall or Palace. There the fugitives, be- 
ing joined by ſome freſh troops, made a halt, 
and rallied; but they were ſoon broken a 
ſecond time, and would have been all cut to 
pieces, if they had not taken ſhelter in the 
palace, and in houſes of the ſquare. From 
the windows they kept, for ſome time, a briſſe 
fire upon the enemy, and did conſiderable, exe- - 
cution; but the Spaniards, who were - accom- - 
panied by the retainers of their camp, ſet fire : 
to the houſes, with hay, ſtraw, and other c - 
buſtible materials, not ſparing even the — 1 
itſelf; which was eſteemed one of the richeſt 
and moſt magnificent in the world. It was 

quickly reduced to aſhes; and of thoſe. who 1 
had taken refuge in it, ſome periſned in the 
flames, and ſome by the ſword, in attempting 
to eſcape, while others frantic with deſpair 
flung themſelves: headlong from the windows" ; 


Tux Spaniards then diſperſed ene 5 | | 
over. the city ; overpowering all oppoſition with = 


4 Thuanus, 


irreſiſtible 
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"ge. Irreliftible impetuoſity. Hed their number 


been ſufficient either to murder, or to overs 


"5 take the multitude that fled before them, che 


carnage of that memorable day would. have 
been ſtill more dreadful. Of the citizens near 
ſeyen thouſand periſhed ; while the loſs of the 
— amounted only to two hundred men. 
So great is the ſuperiority in battle, of regular 
diſcipline, and prompt obedience to com- 
mand. For though the citizens fought with 
extraordinary courage, like men whoſe all was 
at ſtake; they acted not in concert, and al- 
though they had been marſhalled by Cham- 


pigny, as well as the time would allow, yet, 


from want of practice, they were ſoon thrown 
into confuſion; and, from the ſame cauſe, they 
were unable to recover their ranks, or eturn to 
the charge. 


enden would oblige us to beſtow on the 
Spaniſh troops the praiſe due to the moſt heroic 
valour, if, beſides the rapacity which impelled 
them, they had not disfigured the luſtre of 
their victory by exerciſing a degree of barba- 
rous cruelty, of which, at that period, the Spa- 
niards alone, of all the nations in Europe, 
ſeem to have been capable. Antwerp, at the 
time of this cataſtrophy, was in the moſt flou- 
riſhing condition. Companies of merchants 
from almoſt every commercial nation, reſided 
x f in 


o * 3 


numbers of the citizens too were the wealthieſt 
in Europe. Their magnificent houfes were 
adorned, with the moſt, coſtly. furniture; and 


their ſhops and warehouſes ſtored with gold 


and ſilver ſtuffs, and all other kinds of valu- 


able effects, collected from every corner of the 


globe. Upon theſe the Spaniards ſeized, with= 


out any diſcrimination of the owners, and 


without conſidering whether the perſons whom 


they pillaged, were friends or enemies. The 
plunder that lay open and unconcealed was im- 


menſe; but was far from being fufficient to ſa- 


tiate the avarice of the Spaniards. They exer- 


ciſed the moſt unrelenting cruelty upon all 
whom they ſuſpected to have concealed their 
treaſures; and nothing was to be heard in the 
city, but either the ſhrieks and groans of the 


ſufferers, or the lamentations of thoſe whom 


they eompelled to behold the torments of their 

huſbands, wives, or children. Cotemporary 
hiſtorians have deſcribed ſome of the ſeveral 
ſpecies of torture which they inflicted ; but the 
reader's modeſty would be offended, and his 
humanity ſhocked * che recital*, 


In this manner were theſe men, for. this | 


days and nights, employed in plundering and 


4 Thuanus and Meteren. . 
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in it, poſſeſñng ſtorchouſes and factories filled 8 
with the moſt precious commatities. Great: 
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The States 
receive aſ- 
ſiſtance from 
tre Prince 
of Orange. 
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butchering by turns, 2 people who wert ſubs 
9 jects of the ſame prince as themſelves, and 


from whom (whatever ground of complaint 


they might pretend againſt the council of State) 
they had never received the ſmalleſt injury, or 
provocation. Nor does it appear that their 

officers interpoſed to moderate their exceſſes, 


till the ſoldiers, exhauſted with fatigue, were 
about to give over of themſelves, | | 


Taz money in ſpecie which was extorted, 


amounted at leaſt to eight millions of guilders, - 
beſides an immenſe quantity of gold and ſilver, 


in plate, ſtuffs, and furniture, which the 
owners were not able to redeem. The loſs 


which the people of Antwerp ſuſtained by the 


burning of ſo many buildings, was not leſs 


than what they ſuffered by the rapacity of the 
ſoldiers. The moſt beautiful part of the city 
was burnt to the ground; and great numbers 
of ſhops and warehouſes, containing the richeſt 
goods, were conſumed to aſhes *. he | 


Wiler the barbarity exerciſed ut the 
inhabitants of Antwerp, excited ſentiments of 
compaſſion towards the unhappy ſufferers, -it 
greatly augmented that abhorrence which the 


| © Meteren, p. 164. Thuanus, tom. ili. p- 471. Ben · 


tivoglio, p. 178. 
| : Flemings 
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ever to deliver themſelves from a yoke which 


was now become intolerable. But the great 
ſuperiority which the Spaniſh troops diſcovered 
on every occaſion over the raw undiſciplined 
forces of the States, created much anxiety, with 
regard to the ſucceſs of their endeavours. The 
council of ſtate perceived the neceſſity of hav- 
ing recourſe to foreign aid; and they willingly 
accepted an offer, which was made them at 
this juncture by the prince of Orange, of ſome 
cannon, ammunition, and troops, with which 


they puſhed forward the ſiege of the citadel 
of Ghent, and ſoon obliged the NOTING to ca- 


. 


Tuts ſeaſonable aſſiſtance contributed not a 

little to advance the prince's views. Imme- 
diately after the death of Requeſens, he had 
projected a ſcheme of uniting all the provinces, 


and had exerted himſelf with great activity and 
addreſs, in carrying it into execution. The 


States entered readily into his ideas. Deputies 
were appointed, and inveſted with proper 
powers, by the ſeveral provinces; and in the 
congreſs, which was held at Ghent, a treaty of 


: 193 
Flemings already entertained towards Ae Sb 8 


XIV. + 
niards, and made them more ſolicitous than ww 
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The . 


race of 


Ohent. 


confederacy was concluded, under which all 


the provinces, except Luxemburg, were com- 
prehended. 
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In this confederacy, ſo yell known in the 


— hiſtory of the Netherlands by the name of the | 
Pacification of Ghent, it was agreed between N 


the Catholic provinces on the one hand, and 


. thoſe of Holland and Zealand, with the prince 


of Orange, on the other, that there ſhould ſub- 
fiſt between them an inviolable alliance, peace, 
and friendſhip ; ; that all paſt injuries ſhould be 
buried in oblivion ; ; that all priſoners, and in 
particular the count de Boſſut, ſhould be ſet at 
liberty without ranſom ; that the contracting 


parties ſhould, to the utmoſt of their power, 


aſſiſt each other in expelling the Spaniards 
from the Netherlands ; ; that as ſoon as the pro- 
vinces ſhould be delivered from theſe bloody 


oppreſſors, and tranquillity eſtabliſhed, a ge- 


neral aſſembly ſhould be held of the States of 
all the provinces, for redreſſing grievances, 
reforming abuſes, and reſtoring the conſtitution 


to its primeval ſtate; that the prince of 
Orange ſhould remain high admiral and go- 


yernor of the maritime provinces; and that he, 


and all others, whoſe property had been con- 
fiſcated, ſhould be reinſtated in their poſſeſſions 


-and dignities ; that all the decrees of the duke 
of Alva, relative to the tumults and hereſy, 
| ſhould be aboliſhed; but that in the Catholic 
provinces, only the Roman catholic religion 
ſhould be exerciſed; while in thoſe of Hol- 
land and Zealand, all matters, whether civil or 


religious, 


5 _ 
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religious, ſhould remain on their preſent fot» B 2 0 8 


pe u ably of all the b , 


ſhould be held? | 


IV. 


Tux W as were now con vened, whom: Arrival of 


the hiſtorians call likewiſe by the name of the of Auf 


States, entered immediately upon the execution 
of the articles of this confederacy, by tranſport- 
ing to the frontier of France ſuch of the Spa- 


niards as had been taken priſoners in the citadel | 


of Ghent: and they had begun to make pre- 
parations to diſlodge them from other places, 
when they were informed that Don John of 
Auſtria, whom Philip had made choice of for 
governor, had arrived in the province of 


Luxemburg. In ſome reſpects Don John was 


admirably qualified for this new ſtation, to 
which his brother had appointed him. His 
affable and inſinuating manners were fitted to 
conciliate the affections of the people whom he 


had been ſent to govern z- and his military ac- 
compliſhments qualified him to purſue the 


war with vigour, againſt the revolted pro- 
vinces. But in the critical ſituation into which 
the late enormities of the Spaniards had brought 


the Netherlands, other talents beſides theſe 


were requiſite z ſuch as prudence, patience, 
and ſelf-command, together with ſkill and dex- 


f Meteren, p. 169. Bentivoglio, 1. 9. ſub fine, Thua- 
nus, i 62. ſeR. 1 Jo 
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| His pru- 


dence. 


| ſending him to the Netherlands. Having : 
ſtopt at Luxemburg, he wrote letters to the 
council and the States, in which he informed 
them, that he would not come to Bruſſels, the 
uſual reſidence of their governors, unleſs hoſ- 
tages were given him for their peaceable be- 
haviour, a guard appointed for the fecurity of 


by theSpaniſh troops; and promiſed, that, if the 

States and people ſhould maintain their obe- 

dience to the king, and their profeſſion of the 
catholic faith, the injuries which they had ſuſ- 
tained, ſhould not paſs unpuniſned. But he 
added, that if they failed in either of theſe re- 
ſpects, they ſhould, in that event, find him 
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terity in managing the paſſions, and the pre- 


judices of men; qualifications which Don John 
. not in an eminent degree. . 


| Hrs conduct upon his firſt arrival was ill 
calculated to allay thoſe ſuſpicions which the 


Flemings entertained of the king's deſign in 


his perſon, and the ſame unlimited command 
of the fleet and army conferred upon him, which 


the preceding governors had enjoyed. He la- 


mented the outrages which had been committed 


no leſs - prepared for _ than he was inclined 


to -: * 


s Meteren, p. 174. 


Tun 


Q 
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Tux States and council were ignorant, till BO. OK: 


they received theſe letters of the light in which 
their late conduct was conſidered by the court = | 


e States 


of Spain. They believed that, as the ſteps ppb forad- 
which they had taken were neceſſary for the Prince of 
preſervation of the people, it was impoſſible Om 
they could be offenſive to the king; and they 

were extremely ſurpriſed, thus to meet not on- 

ly with diſtruſt, but even threats, and a de- 
fiance, where they were conſcious of having 
merited approbation and applauſe. They. 
trembled therefore at the thoughts of putting 
themſelves in the power of the new governor, 

and were greatly at a loſs to determine what 
anſwer they ſhould-return to his demands. On 

this occaſion, they had recourſe to the prince 

of Orange for advice. And William readily | 
embraced the opportunity, which was thus 
preſented to him, of confirming his country- 

men in thoſe ſuſpicions to which the governor's 


conduct had in riſe. a 


* 


% As it was but too manifeſt, Nhe id His advice, 
« from the ſtrain of Don John's letter, that he ne mh 
intended to tread in the footſteps of his prede- . 
ceſſors, the States and council had much need 5 

to exert all their firmneſs, prudence, and cir- 

cumſpection. They ought ſeriouſly to conſider 
the important charge with which they were en- 
truſted ; and to remember, that, upon their Wo 
O 3 pareſent 
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preſenc conduct, it depended, whether they, ; 
wa and their wives, and children, and fellow- 


citizens, ſhould for the future enjoy thoſe 
rights which belonged to them as natives of 
the Low Countries, or ſhould be again expoſ- 
ed to the lawleſs tyranny of the Spaniards, 
They ought to exerciſe with vigour the power 


which they poſſeſſed, and reſolutely reject all 


terms of agreement with the governor, by 
which the fundamental laws of the State might 


be brought into danger, or their own authority 


5 abridged, Enter not, ſaid he, into any ac- 


Hh yourſelyes, Nothing can expreſs his diſtruſt 


commodation with him, till the Spaniards, and 


all other foreign troops, be actually diſmiſſed, 
Truſt not to any ſoothing promiſes which he 
may give you, of diſmiſſing them at a more 
convenient ſeaſon. Remember how the king 
himſelf, when he went to Spain, aſſured you, 


that the troops which he then left behind him, 
| ſhould, in three months afterwards, be with- 
drawn, and yet they were ſuffered to remain 


for more than a year and a half; and would, 
notwithſtanding your ſolicitations, have ſtill 
remained, if the calamity which befel his army 


in Africa, had not made it neceſſary for him to 


remove them. Let no conſideration perſuade 
you to liſten to Don John's requeſt of the un- 


limited command of your forces. By granting 


this, you will furniſh him with weapons againſt 


more 


PHILIr If. KING OF s PAIN. 
more ſtrongly, than his unprecedented requii- 


tions of Hoſtages, and a guard for the ſecurity 
of his perſon. If you comply with' theſe de- 


mands, you will enable him to annihilate your | 


: 4 
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authority, and to trample under foot your moſt 


ſacred rights and laws. It is impoffiblè to be- 


lieve that one who diſcovers ſo much folicitude | 


to ſtrip you of your Power, can ſeriouſſy in- 
tend your welfare. Is it not more reaſonabſe 
that the governor ſhould' truſt the States, than 
that the States ſhould lay themſelves at the 
mercy of the governor ? Such demands were 
never made, even by your princes themſelves; 
whoſe practice always was to come unarmed” to 
your aſſemblies, and to take an oath to main- 


tain your privileges, before they received from 


you any promiſe of obedience. Conſent not to 
put yourſelves under the power of John of 
Auſtria, upon eaſier terms than have been ever 
inſiſted upon with your native princes, Re- 
quire him, previouſly to his admiſſion, to in- 


terpoſe his authority for the immediate depar- 
ture of the Spaniſn troops; and ſolemnly to en- 


gage to govern the State according to its ſun- 


damental laws. To theſe conditions, your 


late fatal experience will juſtify you, if you 
add, that you ſhall have the power of aſſem- 


q Here the prince mentions the particular privileges to 
which he alludes, and the times when they were obtained, 
| i: p. 175. 
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bling yourſelves twice, or even thrice a year, 8 
you ſhall judge it to be expedient; that the ci- 
tadels ſhall be raſed to the We that the. 


right of appointing the governors and magi- 


' conſider whether or not this conduct will give 
offence to the king, for it is mere deluſion, if 


The Crates 
apply for 
aid to fo- 
reign 
powers, 


ſtrates ſhall be veſted in you; and that, with- 
out your conſent, no military force ſhall be 


levied, and no garriſons ſtationed in the towns 
or forts. At preſent, it little imports you to 


you flatter yourſelves that you have not already 


offended him. Promiſes, ſoothing ſpeeches, 
and profeſſions of affection on his part, will not 
be wanting; but you will diſcoyer the laſt de- 


gree of weakneſs, if, after what you have ex- 
perienced for ſeveral years paſt, you are not 


ſenſible, that nothing now. remains for you, 


but either miſerably to bend under the yoke, 
from which you have ſo happily eſcaped, or to 


employ with vigour and fortitude the means 
with which Providence has furniſhed you; and 


which, 1 doubt not, may yet prove effectual 
for your ſecurity, provided you maintain har- 


mony and concord among yourſelves. 


TxIs letter, * ſome ceaſury, produced the 
deſired effect. It put to ſilence all thoſe who 


were for receiving Don John on his own terms; 


4 Meteren, p. 176, 176. Bentivoglio, lib. ix. ab initio. 


Thuanus, I. Ixii. ſeR. 15. 


W 
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his deſign, reſolved to inſiſt upon the diſmiſ- wy 
| fion of the troops, and the confirmation of the. 


pacification of Ghent, as conditions, without 
which they would never agree to acknowledge 
his authority. And that they might not be 


found unprepared, in caſe of his refuſal, they 
gave orders for making new levies; drew to- 
gether an army at Wavre, between Bruſſels 
and Namur; and diſpatched ambaſſadors to ſo- 


licit aſſiſtance from foreign courts. 


hs . where SE were powerfully 


ſeconded in their applications by the prince of 


Orange, they engaged in their intereſts, John 


Caſimire, count palatine of the Rhine. In 
France they did not confine their application 
to the Calviniſts, but likewiſe prevailed upon 


the duke of Anjou, the king's brother, to 


eſpouſe their cauſe, by ſetting before him the 


proſpect of an eſtabliſhment in the Low-Coun- 
tries, more ſuitable to his rank than he could 


expect to obtain in his brother's dominions. 
From the Queen of England, their envoy met 
with the moſt gracious reception. It was mat- 
ter of the higheſt ſatisfaction to this ſagacious 
princeſs, to ſee her inveterate enemy thus em- 


broiled with his Flemiſh ſubjects; but, as ſhe 


was ſtill deſirous to avoid an open rupture with 


Philip, ſhe choſe to aſſiſt them with money 
| rather 


ad the States, more ſuſpicious than ever of 10 "I 


Ik 


o 


- 
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_ Fad * rather than with: troops, and gave them forty 


; 82 


Their nego- 
eiation with 


Don John. 5 


thouſand pounds, with' a promiſe of continu- 
ing her favour, on condition (which ſhe added 
in order to ſave appearances)' that they ſfliould 
adhere” to tlie pacification of Glient, and not 
throw off their allegiance to their legal ſove- 
reign, | | 


Wut the States were making theſe pre- 
parations to vindicate their rights by force of 


arms, they ſincerely deſired to attain their end, 


by negociation with the governor. For they 
had too long groaned under the calamities of 
war, not to'wiſh moſt earneſtly for peace, pro- 


vided that bleſſing could be ſecured, without 


making a facrifice of their' liberties. Don 
John, on the other hand, diſcovered an ex- 
treme reluctance to comply with the condi- 
tions which they required of him; but he en- 
deavoured to diſſemble his ſentiments, and at- 


tempted, by fair ſpeeches, to cajole and de- 


ceive them. Still, however, he continued to 


ſnew his diffidence, by inſiſting upon having a 
numerous guard for his perſon; and by refuſ- 


ing his conſent to the departure of the Spani- 


ards, unleſs the States ſnould at the ſame time 


diſmiſs the foreign troops in their ſervice, and 


give hoſtages, to remain in the hands of a 
neutral power, till their en ngagementz ſhould 
be fulfilled, | 

Tas 
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19 Fu States, vhoſe jealouſy was kept . 
by the! repeated. warnings of the 3 

Orange, eaſily penetrated into Don John's de- 

ggns; and they reſolved, if poſſible, to con- 


2 _ K 
Bene 
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vince him, by one decifive ſtep, that it was in 


vain for him to expect that they would ever 
depart from the terms: propoſed; In their aſ- 
ſembly at Bruſſels, on the fifth of January, 
one thouſand five hundred and ſeventy- ſeven, 
they drew up a new deed of union, in which 


they engaged in the moſt ſolemn manner, to 


1577. 


maintain inviolably for ever the pacification of 


Ghent; to ſpare neither their goods, their per- 

ſons, nor their lives, in order to fulfil-it;;. and 
to regard as perjured traitors, all thoſe who, 
participating in the preſent union, ſhould: by 
word, deed, or counſel counteract it. A copy 


of this deed, ſubſcribed by the governor and 


deputies of all the towns and provinces, by the 
nobility, prelates, and other dignified eccle- 
ſiaſties; and by the members of tribunals, 


councils, colleges, and chapters, together with 


a ſolemn ratification of it by the council, was 


ſent by the States to Don r as their final 


anſwer to His demands *; * 


ins hatin. 1 not x little to pro- 
mote the end propoſed. It gave Don John 


k Meteren, p. 179. 


a proof 


Their 23 


gtreement 


with him. 
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r* a proof of firmneſs on the part of the States, 
—— which he little expected, and ſhewed him the 


Ry 2577. 


neceſſity of either agreeing to the conditions 


which they ſo earneſtly required, or of reſolv- 


ing inſtantly to have recourſe to arms. Inflam- 


ed by ambition and the love of war, he would 
not have heſitated a moment what part to act, 
bad not his inſtructions from the king required 
that he ſhould avoid coming to an open rup- 


ture with the Catholic provinces. He con- 


fidered likewiſe, that the States had got the 


ſtart of him, and were already well prepared to 
fepel force by force. Nor was he ignorant of 


the encouragement which they had received, 
to hope for ſuccour from the neighbouring 
powers; or of the danger to which great num- 

bers of the Spaniſh troops, ſurrounded by their 
enemies, were expoſed, of being reduced by 
famine. Influenced by theſe confiderations, . 


and truſting that ere long, after quieting 


their ſuſpicions, opportunities would offer of 
depriving the States by degrees of that power. 


of which they were at preſent ſo tenacious, he 


entered into a negociation with their deputies at 
Marche en Famine, a city in Luxemburg; 
and after many obſtructions and difficulties, | 
concluded a treaty with them, which they 


Muchath, —_ termed the perpetual edict. 


_ Is 
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Ix this treaty he engaged, that all hits 22 8* 
reign wobpa in the fertiee af Spain: ſhould 
leave the Netherlands, and never return thither 1 
without the conſent of the States; that the 
Spaniards and Italians ſhould depart within the 
| ſpace of forty days, and the Germans, imme- 

diately after receiving ſatisfaction with regard to 
their arrears; and that all the cities and forts 
- poſſeſſed by theſe troops ſhould, as ſoon as 
they were relinquiſhed, be delivered to the 
States, together with the ſtores of ammunition, 
arms, and proviſions. He ratified the pacifi- 
cation of Ghent. He conſented that all pri- 
ſoners detained on account of the late diſturb- 
ances, ſhould immediately be ſet at liberty, x- 
cept the count of Buren. And he promiſed 
chat diligent inquiry ſhould be made, concern- 
ing the outrages lately committed by the 
troops; that juſtice ſnould be executed againſt 
the guilty, and a reaſonable compenſation made 
to the ſufferers, either in the Netherlands, or 
in Spain, according as the king ſhould be 
e to determine. 5 


Taz States, on the other hand, engaged to 
preſerve inviolable their allegiance to the 
king; to maintain the profeſſion of the Roman 

Catholic faith throu ghout all che enn, 


1 Son of the prince of Orange, 
e 


5 
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8 receive Don John as governor general of the 
Netherlands; and immediately to furniſh him 


2377. 


The States 
of Holland 
refuſe to 
concur. 


with fix hundred thoufand florins, for cke pay- 
ment of the Italian and Spaniſh troops, in or- 
der to prevail on them the more nne 
. 


As ſoon as ds: treaty was 8 am- 
baſſadors were diſpatched by the Catholic States, 
who alone were concerned in it, to the prince 
of Orange, and the States of Holland and 
Zealand, to deſire their concurrence. It might 
eaſily have been foreſeen, that this application 


could not be attended with ſucceſs. For al- 5 
though the maritime provinces had conſented, 


in the pacification of Ghent, to ſubmit the 
queſtion of religion to the deciſion of a general 
aſſembly, to be held after the departure of the 
Spaniards; yet in that aſſembly they knew that 
they would have leiſure to employ all their in- 


fluence in behalf of their religion, and to offer 
ſuch reaſons againſt proſcribing it, as they hop- 


ed would prove a ſufficient counterpoiſe to the 
religious zeal of the popiſh States. Without 


this | expeRtation | it can hardly be ſuppoſed that 
proteſtants, whoſe ſincerity in their profeſſion 
was ſo unqueſtionable, would ever have agreed 


to leave to others the determination of a matter 

in which they were ſo deeply intereſted ; *and 

therefore it is not ſurpriſing, that they declin- 
5 | 2 ed 


8 ieee e ogy; now — 0 2222 5 
them, in which this important point had, wich- 


out obtaining their conſent, been do haſtily de- 


cided. But leſt they ſhould alarm the bigotry 


of the catholic provinces, they took no notice 


in their anſwer, of this, which was their prin- | 


cipal objection. They began with ſaying, that 
they could not enough praiſe that generous zeal 


which the States had diſplayed, in delivering 


their country from the tyranny of the Spani- 
ards; and they rejoiced to find that they ſtill 
perſiſted in their reſolution of adhering to the 


pacification of Ghent. But after conſidering | 
attentively the treaty which had been tranſmit- 


ted to them, they were ſorry to. obſerve, that 
it was extremely ill calculated to anſwer the 
laudable intentions of the States. For beſides 
ſeveral other objections of great weight, there 
was no proper proviſion made, in this treaty, 
far the regular calling of aſſemblies ; in a con- 
vention, held on purpoſe to reſtore. and ſecure 


their rights, an open infraction of them was ra- 


tified, by their conſenting to the unjuſt deten- 
tion of the count of Buren; the States had 


failed in the reſpect and gratitude which they 


owed to the queen of England and the duke of 


Anjou; and certain articles of the treaty were 


derogatory to the honour of the Netherlands; 
particularly- that article, by which, inſtead of 


e upon à reſtitution of thoſe invaluable 


effects, 


— 
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effects, of which the Spaniards had plundered 


w—— the inhabitants, they had promiſed money to 
thoſe men, notwithſtanding their having been 
ſolemnly declared traitors and rebels by the 


States themſelyes, and by the council of 


State, when cloathed with the authority of the 
Fun Catholics could not but be fenfibl6 of 
the ſtrength of theſe objections. Their impa- 


tience to be delivered from the Spaniſh troops, 


and their eager deſire of peace, had betrayed 


them into that precipitation of which they had 


been guilty. They could not avail themſelves 


now of the ſuperior penetration of the prince 
of Orange. The treaty was already concluded, 


and nothing remained for them, but to watch 


the governor's motions with an attentive eye, 


till the troops were removed to ſuch a diſtance, 


that they could not eaſily be recalled. © Don 


John was at great pains to diſpel their ſuſpici- 
ons. For that purpoſe he employed all his in- 
fluence to perſuade the Spaniards to depart; 


and he at length prevailed, though not till he 
had diſtributed among them the money which 


he had received from the States. This brave, 


but ferocious, and ſavage band then ſet out 


upon their march for Italy, like an army in 


triumph; loaded with the ſpoils of their fellow- 


ſubzects, and without — for the 
*R : : | rapacity 
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Don John's 


admiſhon to 


throughout the Netherlands, and the — in- the govern= 


| dulged the flattering hope, that the king hav- 


ing been at laſt touched with their calamities, 


had refolved to treat them with greater lenity 


ment. 


and moderation than they had experienced ſince 


the beginning of his reign. Their ſatisfaction 
was heightened by the popular character of the 
governor, who was in the prime of life; ele- 


gant and graceful in his perſon and deport- 


ment; lively, facetious, and affable, and who 
gained exceedingly from the compariſon which 
men naturally formed of his inſinuating man- 


ners, with the reſerve and auſterity of the 


king. He was received in Bruſſels with ſuch 
marks of reſpe& as had never been ſhewn to 


any former governor; and perſons of all ranks. 


flattered themſelves with the 3 of a Jo 
and mild adminiſtration, 5 


Tur did not long enjoy this ſoothing pro- 
ſpect. Although Philip himſelf had ratified 
the perpetual edict, and Don John had, before 
his admiſſion to the regency, ſworn in the moſt 


ſolemn manner to obſerve it, it ſoon appeared 


e m Thuanus, lib, Ixiv. ſect. vi, 


His impoli- 


tic conduct. 
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that nothing was farther from the intentions o 
either. The limitations which that edict im 


poſed upon the ſovereign's authority, were ut- | 
terly repugnant to Philip's temper, as well as 
to the plan which he had formed for the govern- 


ment of the Netherlands; nor would he ever 


have empowered his brother to make ſo many 


conceſſions to the States, as the perpetual edict, 
or pacification of Ghent, contained, but in or- 
der more effectually to ſtrip them afterwards of 
that very power which he now conſented they 
ſhould enjoy. But Don John was, from his na- 


tural impetuoſity, incapable of executing this 
ſcheme, which required a much higher degree 
of circumſpection and experience, as well as 


patience and diſſimulation, than he poſſeſſed. 
His court was perpetually filled with Spaniards, 


and other foreigners, who had rendered them- 


ſelves obnoxious to the natives; nor were any . 
of the Flemings admitted into his confidence; 
but ſuch as had. ſhewn themſelves devoted to 
the Spaniſh intereſt ; while thoſe who had diſ- 
covered an attachment to the liberty of their 
country, were kept at a diſtance, and treated 


with indifference or contempt. This circum- 


ſtance contributed not a little to revive that 
jealouſy of his deſigns, which he had been ſo 
ſolicitous to allay. But the States were {till 
more alarmed, when he made them the follow- 


- ing _ that they ſhould r not any longer 


with- 


| | 


ö 
| 
| 
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| withhold! from him the 3 which his: pre- B 00 K. 
deceffors had enjoyed, but allow him to act a 


captain- general, as well as governor of the 


provinces: that they ſhould empower him, 
without waiting for the determination of the 
general aſſembly of the States, to execute the 


two articles of the late treaty, which related to 
the obedience due to the king, and the re- eſta- 


bliſhment of the Catholic religion: and that, 
if the prince of Orange would not immediate- 


ly agree to accede to the perpetual edi&, the 
States ſhould break off all correſpondence with 
him, and reduce him and the maritime pro- 


vinces to obedience, by force of arms. With 
theſe propoſals the States refuſed to comply, 


but expreſſed their refuſal in the ſofteſt terms, 
and without taking notice of his demand, to 


be allowed to act as captain-general, they re- 
' preſented to him that, by the pacification of 


Ghent, both he and they were bound to wait 
for the meeting of the general aſſembly of the 
States; to whoſe deciſion the prince of Orange, 


and the States of Holland and Zealand, had 


engaged to ſubmit. 


1 


Don John perceiving that he was not likely 


to perſuade them, grew more impatient than 


ever under his preſent reſtraints, and reſolved 
now to employ either force or fraud, as oppor- 


tunities ſhould offer. The States could not His dupli- 
P2 thoroughly 
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city. 
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B V 9. K thoroughly penetrate his deſign, but they per- 
eee ceived how much he was diſſatisfied with his 
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ſituation, and what difficulty they would find 


to obtain the performance of his engagements 


in the perpetual edit. This ſerved to render 
them more than ever ſolicitous for the depar- 
ture of the German troops, which, it had been 
agreed, ſhould remain in the Netherlands, till 
they received payment of their arrears. Theſe 
arrears amounted to a very great fum, which 
the States were utterly unable to raiſe at the 
preſent juncture. But, having raiſed a part of 
it, they made an offer of that to the Germans, 
and deſired they would accept of goods and ſe- 
curity for the reſt. In order to make a further 
trial of Don John's ſincerity, they entreated 
him to employ his influence, to procure their 
conſent. Don John readily agreed to this re- 


queſt; and declared that, if the Germans ſhould 


refuſe to comply, he would, at the hazard of 
his life, compel them. Having ſummoned 
their commanders to meet him at Mechlin, he 
went thither, as if on purpoſe to perſuade 


them; but in reality, to inflame their minds 


againſt the States, and to exhort them to re- 
main in the Netherlands, in the ſervice of the 
king. Having had the ſucceſs which he deſired 
with ſome of the principal officers, and judg- 
ing it neceſſary now to redouble his hypocriſy 
with the States, he wrote to them, lamenting 
| That 
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that a much greater ſum was neceſſary to ſatisfy 
the German troops, than could be procured in 
the Low Countries; and offering to ſend his 


ſecretary Eſeovedo to repreſent their ſituation 
to the king. This artifice was not altogether 


without effect. The States could not believe 


chat Don John was capable of ſo great deceit, 


as he was now practiſing againſt them. They 
agreed to his propoſal, and, as an expreſſion 
of their gratitude, they ſettled a penſion of two 
thouſand ducats on Eſcovedo, who ſet out im- 
mediately for Spain; but with a deſign ex- 
tremely different from that which was pre- 
| tended, 
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Dox John in the mean time carried on this Ile ſeizes on 


intrigues with the German officers, and hoped 


the caſtle of 
Namur, 


ſoon, by their means, to get poſſeſſion of the 
fortified towns in which they lay. But before 


any of the plans which he had formed with this 
view were put in execution, he judged it neceſ- 
ſary to withdraw from Bruſſels, and, if poſſi- 
ble, to make himſelf maſter of ſome place of 
ſtrength near the frontier, where he might re- 
main in ſafety till he ſhould find himſelf in a 


condition to take the field. Of all the frontier 


towns, Namur appeared the fitteſt for his pur- 
poſe; being conveniently ſituated for the re- 
ception of the troops, to which he expected 


the king would ſoon give orders to return from 


T3. Italy. 
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Italy. It happened that Margaret de Valois, 
queen of Navarre, intended at this time to paſs _ 
through Namur in her way to Spa. On pre- 


| tence of paying his reſpects to Margaret, he 


left Bruſſels, and arrived in Namur, with a 


great number of the nobility and others, who 
were favourable to his deſign. But as the go- 


vernor of the caſtle was a perſon of ſtrict fide- 
lity, Don John was obliged, in order to ac- 


 complifh his aim, to have recourfe to the fol- 
lowing ſtratagem. Feigning to ſet out in the 


morning for the chace, he took his way by the 


J vly 24th, 


caſtle ; where having ſtopt, and inquired for 


the governor, he pretended a curioſity to ſee 
the fortifications of the place. The governor, 
flattered with this viſit, and ſuſpecting nothing 
hoſtile from men who ſeemed equipped only 
for hunting, readily admitted, not only Don 


John himſelf, but his attendants; ſome of 
whom having arms concealed under their ap- 


parel, immediately ſeized upon the gate“. 


Jokx having thus ſecured poſſeſſion of the 
caſtle, the town was, by the aſſiſtance of count 


Barlaimont, governor of the province, ſoon 


* ſubjected to his authority. He obſerved with 


triumph, that the day on which this event hap- 


Pened, was the firſt day of his regency. It 


 Bentivoglio, lib. x. p. 192. 195. Meteren, p. 189. 
” : might 
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| might with greater propriety. have been ſaid, 
that it was the firſt of thoſe calamities which 
1 him to the e 2 Tk 
Arvzz fach” an open violalon of his faith, 
there could be little room for any future nego- 
ciation with the States. Yet, in a letter which 


he wrote to them on this occaſion, he regretted 


that the plots which had been laid to deprive 


him of his life or liberty, had obliged him to 


have recourſe to ſo hoſtile an expedient: and 


the conditions of the perpetual edict; but de- 
clared,. that he would not quit his preſent ſitua- 
tion, till they ſhould make proviſion for the ſe- 
curity of his perſon, againſt the machinations 
of his nears: 


T HE States and council were greatly aſtoniſh- 
ed, when they received intelligence of this 
event. They had wiſhed for nothing ſo much 
as to preſerve the provinces from being plung- 
ed afreſh into the calamities of war. They 
conſidered that ſome of the principal cities in 


Brabant were in the hands of the Germans. 
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8 affirmed, that he was ſtill ready to obſervre 


The aſto- 
niſhment of 


the States, 


They knew not what part theſe troops might 


act, if hoſtilities with the governor ſhould take 
place; and they could not imagine that he 


would have ventured on ſo manifeſt a breach 


of the ibs edict, without the proſpect of 
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ſome powerful ſupport. They immediately 
w—— dipatched ambaſſadors to remonſtrate with 


him on the nature and conſequences of his 
conduct, and to requeſt him to return to Bruſ- 
ſels. They promiſed to make the moſt ſerious 
inquiry into the machinations of which he com- 
plained, deſired that he would name the per- 
ſons guilty, and aſſured him, that nothing 
ſhould be wanting on their part to provide, in 


the moſt ſatisfactory manner, for the ſecurity 


of his on 


% 


Or the 1 of hls 8 he could 


produce no other evidence, but ſome anony- 


mous letters, which, he ſaid, had been tranſ- 
mitted to him. But as no perſon was named 
in theſe letters, and the authors of them were 
utterly unknown, all men believed them to be 
a forgery of his own, or of his courtiers, de- 


ſigned to ſerve as a pretext for his preſent trea- 


chery. 


Taz anſwer which he made to the States 
ſhewed clearly, that, in the ſteps which he had 
taken, he had been influenced by a motive very 
different from that which he pretended—That 
the States ſhould put him in full poſſeſſion of 
the authority, which the preceding governors 
had exerciſed; that they ſhould give him the 
entire command of the army; break off all 

communi- 
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communication with the prince of Orange, and 149 | 
the provinces. of Holland and Zealand, and 


compel them to accede to the perpetual edict; 
theſe were ſome of the conditions, to which if 
they did not agree, he acquainted. them, that 


he was unalterably determined not to return. 


The States repreſented the inconſiſtency be- 


perpetual edit; and reminded him of the ut- 


ter impoſſibility, under which they found them- 


ſelves, of complying with the latter, without 


violating their faith, which, in the pacification 


of Ghent, they had pledged to the maritime 


” provinces. He {till perſiſted in his reſolution ; 
and the States: were We inßerible. 


Tuxr were confirmed in their purpoſe, by 
ſome letters writ by Don John and Eſcovedo 
to the king, and Antonio Perez, his ſecretary, 


which were intercepted in Gaſcony by the king 


of Navarre, and ſent by him to the prince of 
Orange, who tranſmitted them to the States, 
In theſe letters, the neceſlity pf the ſpeedy re- 


turn of the Italian and Spaniſh troops was urg- | 


ed with the utmoſt earneſtneſs and importunity. 


The diſeaſes of the Netherlands, ſaid Don John, 


admit of no other cure, but lopping off the 


parts affected: and, to the ſame purpoſe, Ef 


covedo obſerved, That fire, and the ſhedding 
of blood, were the only means by which the 
| diſorders 
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diſorders that prevailed could be remedied. 
For no man here, ſaid he, whether among the 


nobility or people, performs the duty that he 


owes. either to God or the king. Opinions the 


moſt abominable univerſally prevail; and every 


man lives as he liſts, without law or rule. To 


which he added, That if the king did not ſend 


the neceſſary troops and money ſoon, he was 


afraid that Don John, who could not endure 


his preſent ſituation, would quit the Nether- 


lands, and try his fortune TIE. 


Wumirz theſe letters ſerved to; alienate the 
Flemings more than ever from Don John, they 


raiſed to the greateſt height their admiration of 
the penetration and ſagacity of the prince of 


Orange, who had given them early warning of 


the governor's duplicity, and whoſe predictions 
were now ſo remarkably fulfilled. They enter- 


ed with greater ardor than ever into his views, 


and in conformity with his advice, they reſolv- 
ed to loſe no more time in negociating, but 
without delay to put the provinces into a poſ- 
ture of defence, before the return of the Spa- 


niſh forces. Whilſt their levies, and other mi- 
litary preparations, were going on, they labour- 


ed with great ſolicitude to perſuade the Ger- 
mans to deliver up the towns in their poſſeſſion. 
Their ſucceſs was in ſome meaſure retarded by 


the governor's intrigues with the officers ; but 
| 8 the 
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the States, having at this time greater facility B © 0 


than Don John, in employing either money or ene 
1977. 


force, according as the one or the other was 
moſt likely to prove effectual, had greater in- 


fluence with the ſoldiers; who not only refuſed | 


to liſten to their officers, but put ſome of them 
under arreſt, and gave them up to the States, 
together with the towns and citadels, In this 
manner the States recovered Bergen-op-zoom, 


Tolen, Breda, Bois-le-duc, and ſeveral other 
places; and they had the good fortune likewiſe 
to defeat a body of Germans, in the governor's - 
intereſt, who were upon their march to ſurpriſe | 
the citadel of Antwerp. After which, prompt- 


ed partly by the apprehenſions which this at- 
tempt, though unſucceſsful, had excited, and 
partly by the remembrance of the many calami- 
ties which the citadels, in other places as well 
as Antwerp, had occaſioned to the inhabitants, 
they reſolved to demoliſh theſe fortreſſes; and 
gave orders for this purpoſe, which were exe- 


cuted' by the . with inexpreſſible ala- 


crity o, 


Dow John, in the mean time, endeavoured 


to make himſelf maſter of ſome places in the | 


neighbourhood of Namur; and he ſucceeded in 


his attempts upon Marienburg and Charlemont. 


» Meteren, p. 187. Bentivoglio, tom. ii p. 21. 
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and almoſt all the other nobility who had at- 
tended him to Namur; and perceiving that 
the States were much farther advanced than him- 
ſelf in their military preparations, he ſent them 


word that he had ſolicited the king for liberty to 
leave the Netherlands ; and would immediate- 


ly retire to Luxemburg, to wait the iſſue of 
his application, provided the States would agree 


to deſiſt from hoſtilities till the king's inſtruc- 
tions ſhould arrive. But the States, ſuſpect- 


ing from their former experience that he in- 


The States 
invite the 
prince of 
Orange to 
re ſide at 


Buſlcls, 


tended nothing by this propoſal but to render 
them more remiſs in their preparations, replied, 

that before they would liſten to any terms of ac- 
commodation, he muſt deliver up the city and 
caſtle of Namur. To this Don John refuſed to 


conſent; and thus the negociation was broken 


off, and all hopes of terminating the diſpute 
amicably were extinguiſhed ?. 


Tux Oy conſidering war now as unavoid- 
able, reſolved to invite the prince of Orange 
to reſide at Bruſſels; and accordingly five of 


their number were appointed to carry him an 


invitation, couched in terms ſo flattering and 


reſpectful, and ſo expreſſive at the ſame time of 


their gratitude for his former ſervices, that it 


Bentivoglio, p. 198. 
5 Was 
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was impoſſible he could heſitate to comply B 


with their requeſt. Having obtained the con-. 


ſent of the States of Holland and Zealand, he 
went firſt to Breda, and thence to Antwerp and 
Bruſſels. His reception in the places through 
which he paſſed, was ſuch as might be expect- 
ed from a people, by whom he was held in the 
higheſt reſpect and veneration. Ardent to be- 


hold him, after an abſence of ſeveral years, 


during which he had undergone ſo many la- 
bours, and been expoſed to ſo many dangers in 
their ſervice, they poured out in multitudes, to 

the diſtance of ſeveral miles, to meet him. 
In his paſſage from Antwerp to Bruſſels, one 
ſide of the canal was lined by the inhabitants 
of the former of theſe places, and the other, by 
thoſe of the latter; while the banks reſounded. 
with the joyful ſhouts of a grateful people, who 
ſaluted him with the glorious appellations of 
the Father of his Country, and the Guardian of 
its Liberty and Laws. Nor were theſe demon- 
ſtrations of joy confined to the vulgar, who are 
always ſincere, but often precipitate and incon- 
ſtant in their applauſes ; ; perſons of all ranks 
vied with each other in teſtifying their reſpect 
and gratitude; and immediately after his arri- 
val, the States of Brabant and the States- gene- 
ral concured in electing him governor of the 
province of Brabant *; a dignity which had been 
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hitherto beſtowed only on the viceroys, or go- 
vernors general of the Netherlands. 

By his wiſdom and moderation, as well _ 
by his vigilance and induſtry, William fulfilled 
the moſt ſanguine expectations of his country- 
men. But, notwithſtanding his addreſs and 


prudence, and {kill in managing the minds of 
men; qualifications which he poſſeſſed in the 


moſt eminent degree; he could not preſerve 


preſent juncture, to maintain. 


that unanimity among the Flemings, which it 


was of ſo much conſequence for them, in the 
At no period 
had they enjoyed ſo fair a proſpect of ſecuring 


their liberty on a firm and permanent founda- 


tion. Beſides the advantage of having a perſon 


of ſo great experience and abilities to guide 


their counſels, the Spaniſn troops were entirely 
withdrawn; the king's finances were greatly 


exhauſted with the wars in which he had been 


continually engaged; almoſt all the fortified ' 
places were in the hands of the States; and the 
people were animated univerſally with the moſt 


violent abhorrence of the Spaniſn government. 


But the States were prevented from improving 
the opportunity which this fortunate concur- 
rence of circumſtances afforded them, by a 


ſpirit of diviſion and animoſity, which ſprung 


up, partly from the jealouſies of the nobility, 
| and 


1 
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2 and partly from the intemperate gs zeal 
and Wee people. | 


"Die Us Croy duke of Arſchotz che mar- 


quis of Havree his brother, the count de La- and di cord. 


lain, and ſeveral others of the catholic nobility, 
had, ſince the death of Requeſens, diſtinguiſh- 
ed themſelves as ſtrenuous aſſertors of the li- 

berties of their country. They had promoted 


with all their influence the pacification of 


Ghent, and had concurred with their country- 


men in the invitation given to the prince of 


Orange to reſide at Bruſſels. But when they 
reflected upon the extraordinary marks of at- 
tachment which William had received, and ſaw 
him veſted with an authority and dignity in 
Brabant, which only the ſovereign or his vice- 
roys had hitherto enjoyed; above all, when 
they contemplated his great abilities and expe- 


rience in the conduct of affairs; they foreſaw 


that they muſt content themſelves with acting a 


ſubordinate part in the government, and that 


the States would, in every branch of admini- 
ſtration, be directed by the prince of Orange, 
who muſt therefore reap the glory of whatever 
ſhould be atchieved, and, without the name of 
ſovereign, exerciſe a ſupreme and ſovereign au- 
thority. Stung with envy, and deſirous to con- 
ceal the motive of their conduct, they began to 
affect an extreme anxiety at the danger to which 


the 
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was an ayowed friend of the new religion. On 
this pretence, which never received any cdlour 
from the prince's conduct, they formed them- 
ſelves into a confederacy, with a deſign to coun». 


teract him. And in order to give their party 


The Fle- 
miſh nobles 
give an in- 
vitation to 
Matthias. 


conſiſtency, weight, and influence, they reſolv- 
ed to invite the archduke Matthias, brother of 
the emperor, to take upon him the ti e 
of the provinces. 


Tais reſolution they not only formed, but 
executed, without the knowledge or authority 
of the States, and they diſpatched a meſſen- 
ger to Matthias with the greateſt ſecrecy 
to intreat him to leave Vienna without de- 
lay. | = 


Norhix could exceed the temerity of thoſe 
who gave this invitation, but the imprudence 
of Matthias in accepting it. For beſides, that 
he was called only by the leaſt powerful of the 
two parties into which the Flemings were divid- 


ed, he could not be ignorant how injurious and 


affronting his conduct muſt be thought by his 
kinſman the king of Spain. It is ſome allevia- 
tion of his folly, that he was only twenty-two 
years of age; and that, conſidering the -nume- 
rous progeny which his father left behind him, 
6 there 


Pit. 15 fl. KinG 508 8 AI. 
dle Grids probability of his obtaining any 
ſettlement in Germany, ſuitable to his rank. 


At the time of the death of Requeſens; he had 
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made an offer of his ſervice to the States; and 


he accepted greedily of the preſent invitation. 
His enterpriſe being of ſuch a nature that he 
durſt not diſcover it to the emperor, he ſet out 


from Vienna in the middle of the night, with 


a ſmall number of attendants. No ſooner was 


his brother appriſed of his deſign, than meſſen- 


gers were diſpatched to bring him back; and 
letters ſent to the princes whoſe States he muſt 
paſs through, intreating them to ſtop him; 
but Matthias travelled faſter than the meſſen- 
gers, and, in a few days, reached the town of 
TOO in nen 


Tu. Saen aſtoniſhed at the riews of 11 
ent and highly incenſed againſt thoſe who by 


; * arrival; 


He is admits 


ted ny”. 


had invited him, complained loudly of the i in- Slaves 


ſult offered to their authority; and would bare 
inſtantly formed the reſolution of rejecting him, 


had they not been diſſuaded from it by the 


prince of Orange. William foreſaw the ad- 


vantages which might ariſe froni that rivalſhip, 
into which Matthias had entered with his kinſ- 
man Don John, and from the ſeeds of enmity 
which were thereby ſown berween the German 


and Spaniſh. branches of the Houſe of Auſtria: | 


He reckoned it rather fortunate, that Don 


Vor. II. | 85 Q. ” | John 
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B 1 & John had received ſo unpardonable an offence 


— 
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from the Catholic nobility; and he conſidered 8 
how fatal to the general intereſt of the Pro- 5 


vinces all diviſion muſt neceſſarily prove, in 


the preſent critical mme of their rare 


nnd ens by theſe eee 05 ex- 


horted the States to overlook the injurious 


treatment which they had received, and per- 


Mortifica- 
tions of the 
nobility. 


ſuaded them to agree, not only to receive Mat- 
thias with all the reſpect due to his high rank, 

but even to elect him governor, on ſuch con- 
ditions as they ſhould judge proper to require. 


This conduct, the moſt prudent that could 


have been adopted in the preſent circumſtances, 
furniſhed no ſort of triumph to the duke 
d' Arſchot, and the other Catholic nobility. On 
the contrary, it mortified them exceedingly, to 
obſerve that Matthias owed his election not to 
them, but to the prince of Orange; whoſe au- 

thority, which they intended to have controlled, 
was now conſiderably augmented, and more 
oy eſtabliſhed than 3 


N 


Soo after this, they received a til none 


ſenſible mortification. The duke d'Arſchot | 


having lately been appointed governor of Flan- 
ders, had gone to the city of Ghent, to take 
poſſeſſion of his government. Not long after 
his arrival, a deputation of the inhabitants hav-. 
5 ing 


1 


lng brged kim vid techs iniperri 


tate them in their ancient privileges, of which — 
they had been deprived, in the time of Charles 
V. he was heard to declare, that that ſeditious 


multitude; which made ſo much noiſe about 
their privileges; ſhould ere long be puniſhed as 
they deſerved, notwithſtanding their being fup- 
ported by the prince of Orange. This ſaying 
being repeated by ſome who heard it, and cir- 
culated all over the city, inflamed the minds of 
the people with rage and indignation. They 


ran to arms, ſurrounded the governor's houſe, 


and threw him; and his friends and attendants, 
into priſon: The prince of Orange, dreading 
the conſequences of ſo violent a procedure; 
and believing the duke to be now ſufficiently 


humbled; interceded with the Ghenteſe, and 


procured his liberty ; but no ſolicitations could: 
induce them to releaſe his adherents. In this 
manner was the duke d'Arſchot's: importance 
in the Netherlands almoſt annihilated: Matthias 
perceiving this, ſaw it to be his intereſt to con- 


nect himſelf with the party of which the prince 


of Orange was the head; and readily accepted 
the government, with a condition to which the 
States required his conſent, that the prince 


ſhould be his lieutenaht-genetal in all the 


branches of adminiſtration. 
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Marrhias made his joyful entry into Bruſ- 
ſels, in the beginning of the year one thouſand 
five hundred and ſeventy-eight, when both he 
and the prince of Orange were admitted to their 
reſpective offices, after taking an oath to main- 
tain the laws, and to regulate their conduct ac- 
cording to the inſtructions which ſhould be. 
Siren them by che States : 

Don John ſent an baſe to proteſt in 
his name againſt theſe proceedings. But the 
States had ſome weeks before this time declar- 


ed him an enemy to the Netherlands, and paid 


no regard to his proteſtation. As they were 


perſuaded, however, that they had done no- 


thing but what was authoriſed by the funda- 
mental laws of the conſtitution, they wrote an 
account of their proceedings to the king, de- 

claring that they ſtill held their allegiance to 
him inviolable; and praying, that he would 

confirm their election of his kinſman Matthias, 
as the moſt likely means of reſtoring tranquillity 
to the provinces. They had very little reaſon 


to expect that Philip would liſten to this re- 


queſt. He looked upon their conduct in a light 
extremely different from that in which they 
themſelves regarded it; and conſidered their 


preſumption in rejecting the governor whom 


© Meteren, p 196. 202. 


he 
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£ | he had appointed, and ſtill more that of nomi- 


nating another without his conſent, as an act 
of the moſt audacious rebellion. The States were 
too well acquainted with his character, not to 
entertain ſome apprehenſions that ſuch might 
be his ſentiments; and therefore, while they 
omitted nothing in their power to aſſuage his 
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reſentment, they endeavoured to ſecure them- 


ſelves againſt the effects of it, by intereſting 
the neighbouring powers in their behalf, and 
by eſtabliſhing unanimity between the religious 


parties into which the provinces were divided, 


| In order to accompliſh this laſt and moſt 


important object, a new treaty of union was 
concluded, in which, beſides confirming the 
pacification of Ghent, the Catholics and Pro- 
teſtants promiſed mutually to ſupport each 


other; and engaged, that they would join to- 


gether in oppoſing all perſecution, on account 


of religion, from whatever quarter it ſhould 


come *, 


Tus neighbouring powers were not uncon- 
cerned ſpectators of theſe tranſactions, The 
emperor © ſaw with much anxiety, that thoſe 


flames which had burnt ſo long in the Nether- 


lands, were now likely to burſt out with greater 


* Meteren, p. 197. _ t Rodolph II. 
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violence than ever. But having beep educated 


—— at the court of Madrid under Philip, with 


1578. 


Henry III. 
of France, 


whom he wiſhed to live.on amicable terms, he 


had ſhewn himſelf exceedingly diſpleaſed, with 


the conduct of Matthias; had given Philip en- 
tire ſatisfaction with regard to his own inten- 


tions; and had reſolved to take no other part in 
the diſſenſions of the Netherlands, bur that of 


emplaying his interceſſion and adyice. He 
did not however oppoſe the levies which the 
Count Palatine was making for the ſervice of 
the States, either becauſe he knew that his pro- 
hibition would not have been regarded, or be. 
cauſe he deſired to preſerve a ſtrict neutral 
between the contending parties. | 


HENRY III. of France was too much accu. 
pied in his own dominions, to have leiſure to 
enter deeply into the affairs of the Netherlands, 
For many ages, France had ſeen no king, of 
whoſe reign the people entertained more ſan- 
guine expectations. Having, in his early 
youth, been appointed commander in chief by 


his brother Charles, he had given ſignal proof 


of uncommon abilities, The French had flat- 
tered themſelves with the hopes of ſeeing their 

kingdom reſtored by him to its ancient ſplen- 
dor; his fame was univerſally diffuſed, and the 
Poliſh nobility had, with general applauſe, con- 


 ferved upon him their elective crown, But 
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when, upon his brother's death, he left Poland, 
and ſucceeded to the. crown of France, it is in- 
conceivable how great a change he ſeemed to 
have undergone. Irrefolute, inconſtant, in- 

dolent, and voluptuous, with a mixture of the 
moſt ridiculous ſuperſtition, he loſt the confi- 


dence of the Catholics as well as Proteſtants, 
whom he favoured and betrayed by turns. The 


unſteady and unſkilful hand, with which he held 


the reins of government, added daily new force 


to the virulence of faction, till every member of 


3 the ſtate, and almoſt every individual in the 


kingdom was infected. The Queen-mother 


employed all her art and influence to ſupport 
his authority, but could not reſtrain her younger 
ſon, the duke of Alengon, now duke of Anjou, 
from putting himſelf at the head, ſometimes of 


one party, and ſometimes of another, in oppo- 


| fition to the king. To this prince, who was 
now the preſumptive heir of the crown, the 


Flemings addreſſed themſelves, after having in 
vain applied to the king himſelf for protection. 
Anjou liſtened with much pleaſure to their ap- 
plication; and having conceived hopes of ob- 
taining the ſovereignty of the provinces, he 
made them the maſt flattering promiſes of aſ- 
ſiſtance. Henry, far from oppoſing the duke's 


deſigns, conſidered his leaving France as the 


moſt fortunate event that could happen; ſince 


The Statet 
apply for aid 
to the duke 


of Anjou. 


be would be thereby delivered from a great 
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number of reſtleſs intriguing ſpirits, by whom | 
the tranquillity of his kingdom had been diſ- 


turbed. But as he declined on this occaſion to 


aſſiſt his brother in levying forces, partly from 
inability, and partly from the dread of embroil- 
ing himſelf with Philip, Anjou was not in 2 
condition, till ſome time after the preſent * 
riod, to fulfil his engagements. | 


Tax Flemings mean- while received che moſf 
ſeaſonable aſſiſtance from the queen of Eng- 
land. Don John had, ſome months before, 
endeavoured to prepoſſeſs Elizabeth in bis 
favour; by repreſenting, that the diſturbances 


in the Netherlands were entirely owing to the 


prince of Orange, and his adherents, who had 
broken the pacification of Ghent, and by their 
intrigues prevailed upon the States to violate 
the perpetual edict. Elizabeth pretended to 
give credit to this repreſentation, and ordered. 
her ambaſſador to reproach the States with 
their infidelity, and even to threaten them 
with her reſentment, in caſe they ſhould re- 
fuſe to adhere to their engagements, ' Thus 
far this artful princeſs went, in order to per- 


ſuade Philip, that ſhe ſeriouſly deſired his ſub- 


jects in the Netherlands to maintain their alle; 


giance, But in reality ſhe wiſhed for nothing 


leſs. In a political light (that light in which 


the conduct of Elizabeth ought almoſt _ 


9 


: 
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LY 


to aha ob i d be more a 249 * i 
| Airable to her, than that the troubles of the get 
Low Countries ſhould continue; and, if either | | 
of the two contending parties ſhould finally 
preyail, that victory ſhould fall rather on the 
ſide of the people, than of the king. But 
when ſhe conſidered the inequality of the diſ- 
pute between him and the Flemings, ſhe dread- 
ed that the latter, if left to themſelves, muſt 
ſoon be compelled, either to relinquiſh their 
pretenſions, or to throw themſelves for pro- 
tection into the arms of France. She had 
therefore reſolved to watch carefully over their 
conduct, and to afford them, from time to 
time, ſuch aſſiſtance as their circumſtances 
ſhould require. She lent a favourable ear to 
the defence which was made by the prince of 
Orange and the States againſt Don John's ac- 
cuſations; and ſhe admitted of their juſtifica- 
tion the more willingly, as in the repreſentation 
given her of Don John's conduct on this occa- 
ſion, ſhe found reaſon to believe that his inten- 
tions were no leſs hoſtile with regard to herſelf, 
than with reſpect to the States and the prince of 
Orange. For William had taken particular 
care to inform her of ſome intercepted letters 
of Don John's, from which it appeared, that 5 
he entertained a ſecret correſpondence with the f 0 
queen of Scots; that he had formed a plan, to 


which the pope? was s privy; for ſetting that prin- 
est 


424 HISTORY'OF-THE REIGN or 
| pOOKk ceſs at liberty; and that he was incited to at- 
E tempt this, not only by the defire of diſtreſſing 
358 Elizabeth, bur likewiſe by the wild ambition of 


marrying the Scottiſh queen, and attaining, _ 
through her, ee of the Briciſh 0 Crowns, 
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An this Liſvovery; Elizabeth n no 
longer to keep any meaſures with Don John, 
but to exert herſelf with vigour in oppoſing 
his re-admiſſſon into the government of the 
Netherlands. With this intention ſhe gave the 
moſt gracious reception to the marquis d Hav- 

Ekxkee, the ambaſſador of the States, and entered 
readily into a treaty, by which ſhe . to 
furniſh them with an immediate ſupply, both 
of money and troops; upon condition, that 
the commander of theſe troops ſhould be ad- 
mitted into the council of ſtate; and that, du- 
ring the continuance of the war, no ſtep ſhould 
be taken, nor any inne formed, without her 
conſent * . 


nemo had no ſooner ſubſcribed this 
treaty, than being ſtill deſirous to avoid an open 
breach with Philip, ſhe diſpatched an ambaſſa- 
dor to Madrid, to repreſent to him, that in 
her late tranſaction with the States, it was far 


n Meteren, p. 197. Bentiyogho, p. 202. Camden, 
anno 1577, Ke. "Thomas Wilkes, clerk of the council. 
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| the had employed the only means likely to 
prove effectual to prevent them from 
themſelves in deſpair into the hands of ſome 
other power, She was deeply intereſted, ſne 
acknowledged, in ſaving her neighbours from 
oppreſſion; eſpeeially the Flemings, with whom 


the commercial intereſts of her ſuhjects had 
long been, and ſtill were ſo cloſely connected. 


This ſhe hoped would plead her excuſe for ex- 


horting him to ſubſtitute in the room of his 


brother a governor, in whom the people could 
repoſe greater truſt and confidence; and with - 
whom ſhe herſelf could maintain a more friend» 
ly intercourſe, than ſhe could ever hold with 


Don John, after having diſcovered his deſign 


to inyade her dominions, She concluded with - 
intreating him to redreſs the grievances of his 

| Flemiſh ſubjects; offering to. mediate between | 
him and them, if her mediation. could be of 


uſe; and declaring, that if they ſhould refuſe 
to fulfil their late engagements, or attempt to 
make any innovation contrary to the pacifica- 


tion of Ghent, ſhe would aſſiſt him in reducing 
them to obedjence by force of arms *, 


Carte, book xviii. Camden. 
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ELIzABETH could not mean any thing by 


Ea ahi embaſſy, but the fulfilling of an empty ce- 


* 


remonial, which was received by Philip, and 
perſormed by her, with equal inſincerity. She 
did not wait for a return to her embaſſy, but 
proceeded inſtantly to carry into execution her 
treaty with the States. Both the troops and 
money which ſhe engaged to furniſh,” were im- 
mediately ſent over; and the latter was re- 
mitted by the States to prince Caſimire, to en- 
able him to complete his levies. | 


* 


Tur States had collected a conſiderable n | 
of forces, which they ſtationed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Namur; and if they had followed 

the counſel of the prince of Orange, who ex- 


| horted them to lay ſiege to that important for- 
treſs, they might have made themſelves maſters | 


of it, and prevented the return of the Spaniſh. 
troops. But many among them being ſtill un- 
ſhaken in their allegiance to the king, as well 
as in their attachment to the popiſh faith; no- 
thing but their remembrance of the cruelties of 
Alva, and the late enormities of the Spaniards, 
could have induced them to concur in the mea- 
ſures which the majority had adopted. Theſe 
men fondly imagined, that Philip would be 
moved with their calamities, and perſuaded to 
comply with their requeſts, Being for this 
n 
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reaſon unwilling to begin hoſtilities, they urged 
ſtrongly the expediency of a defenſive war: and 
thus the army was ſuffered, for ſeveral months, 


B 3. 0 * 


to remain inactive, and time imprudently given 


for the arrival of the Jralian and nn 
157086 off | | 


Ava Philip did not et NG pepe 
2 his brother's conduct, and deſired to have 
obtained his ends by negociation and artifice ; 


The return 
of the Spa- 


niſn troops. 


yet, having failed in this way, he reſolved; with- | 


out heſitation, to employ force; and he had 
accordingly ſent orders to Alexander Farneſe, 
the prince of Parma, to lead back the troops 


from Italy, to the Netherlands, without delay. 


On their arrival at Namur, being joined by 
other troops, which Don John had levied in the 
neighbouring provinces, they compoſed an 


army of fifteen thouſand foot and two thouſand 


horſe; while that of the States amounted'only 


to ten thouſand foot and one thouſand five hun- 


dred horſe; and was no leſs inferior to the ene- 


my in diſcipline, than in number. The States 


now ſaw their folly in having neglected to 


make themſelves maſters of Namur, as an en- 
trance had thereby been ſecured for the Pan | 


| ards in into the centre of the IONS: 
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Tu ſituation in Which Don John found him - 
felf at this time, was much more fuitable to 


the talents which he poſſeſſed, than thoſe negos 
ciations and treaties in which he had been 


| hitherto engaged. He had longed with ex- 


treme impatience for the arrival of the forces; 


and ardently deſired to be revenged upon the 
States for the injurious treatment which he ima 


The battle 
of Gem- 
Nouri, 


gined he had received. Having got informa- 


tion that their army, commanded by the Sieur 


de Goignies, had left their camp in the neigh- 
bourhood of Namur, and were retiring towards 
Bruſſels, he reſolved to attack them on their 
march. With this intention he fent his cavalry 
before, under the prince of Parma, and fol- 
lowed them himſelf, as quickly as poſſible, with 
the foot. Farneſe executed the truſt committed 
to him with great valour. At the head of his 
battalion he attacked the Flemiſh cavalry with 
uncommon fury; and though they gave him a 


ſpirited reception, he ſoon compelled them to 


retire. In the mean time Don John came for- 


ward with a choſen body of infantry, and af- 
forded him ſuch a powerful ſupport, as enabled 


him to drive the enemy's horſe before him, till 


he entered along with them into the ranks of 
their main army. The Flemings believing the 
whole Spaniſh forces to be at hand; and being 
utterly unprepared for ſo ſudden an attack, were 
ſoon thrown into confuſion and diſperſed, About 
three 


'PHILIP n. KING or DAI. "agg 
three thouſand were killed, and a great num- 8. 
ber, with the commander in chief, were taken 


priſoners. The loſs on N of the con- N 
querons was inconfiderable.” 5 Wa | 118. 


< 


2 


4 ren this Aar Don . e Gem 
blours, Louvain, Sichem, Nivelle, and ſeveral 
other places, both in Brabant and Hainault. 
He deſired likewiſe to have laid ſiege to Bruſ- 
ſels; but his council of war were of opinion, 

that his ſtrength was not adequate to ſo great 
an enterpriſe, and thought it more expedient 
to aim at eaſier ene til his ay . 
be reinforced. 


Tux States in the mean time ee an Anderem 
abundant compenſation for their lofſes in che tie enge. 
ſouthern provinces, by the acquifition of 29 — 
Amfterdam. TO this welthy city, which ** 
even then was the greateſt in the northern pro- 

vinces, the duke of Alva had,” as mentioned 
above, given the moſt particular attention; 

having expelled the proteſtants, and put the 
government entirely into the hands of rigid ca- 

tholics. Theſe men, ſupported by a numerous 

garriſon, had baffled all the attempts which 

had been made by the States of Holland to re. 
duce them. But being now hemmed in by 8 
their countrymen both by ſea and land, and 
_ their trade almoſt ruined, they at taſt conſented 

N to 
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189 K to accede to the pacification of Ghent, aud 


3 agreed to diſband the popiſh garriſon, to recal 
*578- the proteſtant exiles, and to allow them to hold 


their religious aſſemblies without the city. It 
was not long before they repented of theſe con- 
ceſſions. The proteſtants being inflamed with 
zeal for their religion; impatient under the re- 
ſtraints which in the late agreement had been 
laid upon them, fired with reſentment for for- 
mer injuries, and ſuſpicious that the Catholics: 
| were again meditating ſchemes for their expul- 
fion, they flew to arms, and having ſuppreſſed. 
the exerciſe of the popiſh faith, they drove all 
the prieſts, and others whom they ſuſpected of 
malignant deſigns, out of the city *. 


In the midſt of theſe tranſactions John de 
Noircarmes, Baron de Selles, arrived from 
: Spain, with Philip's anſwer to the application 
which the States had made to him ſome months, 

before. It was ſuch as they had reaſon to ex- 
pect, and contained an abſolute denial of their 
requeſts, with regard to the removal of Don 
John, and the ratification ve; the RO of- . 
Matthias. | tit, 


convincrp oy: this. denial, of t * folly of F 
theſe _ which they had ny ag that 
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the. king would yield to their: intreaties; and 
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ſenſible that they had ſuffered conſiderable loſs, =———. 


from that want of diſpatch and ſecrecy which is 
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incident to the procedure of a numerous afſem- _ 


bly; they enlarged the powers of Matthias and 
the prince of Orange; and inveſted them, and 
the council of ſtate, with authority to conduct 
the operations of the war, without having re- 


courſe on every occaſion to the aſſembly of the 


States, 45 Fn 


No time tia this was unneceſfarlly loſt, 
The troops which had been diſperſed at Gem- 


blours were collected, and of theſe, and the 


new levies, an army was compoſed, amount- 


ing to eight thouſand foot and two thouſand 


horſe, partly Flemings, and partly Scots and 
Engliſn. This army was ſtationed in the 
neighbourhood of Lierres, in the centre of Bra- 
bant, under the command of the count de 
Boſſut. Don John's army, after he had put 
garriſons into the towns which he had taken, 
was ſtill ſuperior in number; and therefore he 
reſolved to march towards Boſſut, before the 
auxiliaries, which the States expected from 


France and Germany, ſhould arrive. But he 


ſoon found that he had now to contend both 


with troops and a general much fuperior to thoſe 


whom he had encountered at Gemblours. Boſſut, Battle of 


from a ſenſe of the inferiority of his forces, had 


Vo. II. pitched 
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pitched his camp near the village of Rimenant, 
in a ſituation extremely advantageous' for pre- 
venting the enemy from penetrating further in- 


to the provinces, On the one fide. it was de- 5 


wood; and was fortified both en and dobink 


with Rane entrenchments. Notwithſtanding 


this, Don John reſolved to attack it, unleſs: he 
could provoke the count to quit his lines, and 


give him battle. The prince of Parma, who | 


from his early youth was no leſs wiſe than 


brave, remonſtrated againſt this reſolution, as 


being dangerous and deſperate. But Don John, 
being confirmed in his purpoſe by the other 
officers,. gave orders for his army to advance, 
after having ſent before a ſele& body of troops, 
to attack an important poſt, without. the camp, 
which was guarded by ſome Engliſh and Scatch 


forces, under colonel Norris. Among the 


aſſailants was Don Alphonſo Martinez de Leyva, 
at the head of a company of two hundred men, 


whom he maintained at his own expence, and 
who were all either gentlemen, or ſoldiers who 


had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in former, wars. 


Theſe men attacked the Britiſh troops with un- 


common fury. After a ſhort reſiſtance, the 
latter began to retreat, but in good order, and 


with their faces turned towards the enemy. 


The Spaniards, to ſecond whom Don John 
had ſent leveral battalions of freſh troops, not 
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ſuſpecting any artifice, and believing the ene- 2 
my to be intimidated, followed them wit 

much precipitation, till they had paſſed a nar- 0" 

row defile within reach of the artillery of the 

' Flemiſh camp. Norris then returned to the hoon 

charge, and the combat was renewed with 2d by ae | 

greater fury than ever. He was reinforcec. 

with troops ſent him from the camp, and both 

parties, being nearly equal, ſeemed determin- 

ed to die or conquer. This gallant Engliſh- 

man animated his army by his own example, 

and had three horſes killed under him. The 

Scots, impatient of tlie heat, fought in their Augult mY 

ſhirts, and aſtoniſhed the enemy with the ſingu- | 

larity of their appearance. In'the mean time, 

a body of troops, which had been placed in 

ambuſh, attacked the Spaniards in flank, and 

Boſſut continued to fire upon them inceſſantly 

with his artillery. They muſt all have periſn- 

ed, had not the prince of Parma obtained li- 

| berty from Don John to advance at the head of 

the cavalry to their relief. By his ſuperior 
prudence, he would have prevented this incon- 

ſiderate enterpriſe; and now, by his prudence 

and bravery united, he ſaved the troops from 

thoſe fatal conſequences, to which, through 

their own and the general's confidence, they 

had been expoſed. About nine hundred 

men, However, fell on the field of battle, 
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and a * conſiderable number were calken pri- | 
foners *. | _ - 


Dor John, having thus failed in his attempt, 
and being ſenſible that he could not, with his 
preſent army, keep the field againſt the nume- 


rous forces that were ready to pour in upon 


him from France and Germany, retreated, 
with the reſolution of acting for the future on 
the defenſive only, and pitched his camp under 
the fortifications of Namur. 


Tus States concluded about this time their 


treaty with the duke of Anjou, which conſiſted 


of the following articles: — That, under the 


title of protector of the Netherlands, the duke 


ſhould furniſh, at his own expence, ten thou- 


ſand foot and two thouſand horſe : that all the 


conqueſts which he ſhould make on the Flan- 
ders ſide of the Maeſe, ſhould belong to the 


States; and thoſe on the other ſide to himſelf : 


that, for the accommodation of his troops, 
Landrecy, and Queſnoy in Hainault, and Ba- 
paume in Artois, ſhould be put in his poſſeſ- 


ſion: that the States ſhould not enter into 


any agreement with Don John, without the 
duke's confent ; and that, in caſe they ſhould 


8 Bentivoglio, e Strabo, l. iii. Meteren, P- 225. 


Thuanus, lib. Ixvi. ſect. x11, 


kereakier 
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| hereafter think proper to ele& another ſovereign, 
they ſhould make choice of the duke; but that 


in the mean time the government ſhould remain 
entire in the hands of the States. | 


An nsben to the firſt article of this treaty, 
Anjou had aſſembled a conſiderable body of 
troops in the neighbourhood of Mons, to 
which place the States ſent a folemn embaſly to 
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intreat that he would quicken his march into 


the interior provinces. They intended, that 


their own army ſhould unite with his, and that 


of Caſimire, and that all the three armies 


ſhould act in concert with ane another, in ex- 
pelling Don John, before he ſhould receive a 

reinforcement from Spain or Italy. Nor was 
it without apparent reaſon that they entertained 
the hopes of accompliſhing this deſign. Prince 


Caſimire had paſſed the Rhine and the Maeſe, 
and advanced as far as the town of Dieſt, in 


Brabant. His army, when joined with that of 
the States, amounted nearly to forty thouſand 
foot and twenty thouſand horſe, and was greatly 
ſuperior to any which Don John could muſter 
to e It, 5 


| Bur a variety of N concurred in e 
ing almoſt uſeleſs theſe mighty preparations; 
and a ſpirit of diviſion aroſe, by which the 
people in the more fertile provinces loſt for 

R 3 > ever 


Their nu» 
merous 
army, 


I's overa- 
tions render- 
ed incffec- 
tual, 
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BOOK ever that liberty, for which they had fo ſtrenu- 
Rn. 0 ouſly contended, at the very time when it was 


5 2578. 


moſt in their power to ſecure it 'on a firm and 
permanent foundation. For although, accord- 
ing to the teſtimony of the catholic, as well as 


the proteſtant hiſtorians, nothing could exceed 


the prudence and moderation with which the 
prince of Orange conducted the affairs of go- 
vernment, it ſoon appeared, that 'no human 


wiſdom was ſufficient to preſerve harmony and 
concord, where there were ſo many grounds of 


| jealouſy | and diſcontent. © Of this diſcontent 


and jealouſy, religious bigotry was the princi- 
pal, but not the only cauſe. Ambition and 
intereſt joined their influence to that of reli- 
gion, and not only divided the people them- 


ſelves into factions, the moſt inveterate and 


hoſtile, but created ſuſpicion and diſcord, be- 


tween them and the foreign powers We V 1 


had called to their K | 


1 queen of England had heard, IT 
great uneaſineſs, of the late treaty between the 
States and the duke of Anjou. She knew not, 
at this time, how far Henry was concerned in 
his brother's enterpriſe, nor what ſchemes of 
conqueſt theſe two princes might have formed, 
She confidered what great advantages their 
neighbourhood afforded them for the execution 
of theſe ſchemes ; and foreſaw the prejudice | 

which 


IIIA n. XING!OF/SPAIN, 


which might accrue to the Engliſh nation, if B 


the Netherlands were to fall under ſubjection 
to the crown of France. In order to prevent 


this, and counterbalance the power and in- 


fluence of Anjou, ſhe had made ſuch ample re- 
mittances of money to prince Caſimire, as had 
enabled him to augment the number of his 
| r which conſiſted wholly of proteſtants, 
erably above what the States had either 
— or deſired. This alarmed the jealouſy 
of all the catholics in the Low Countries, Who 
dreaded the approach of ſo great an army of re- 


formers, and ſuſpected that Caſimire, in con- 


cert with Elizabeth, had conceived the deſign 


XIV. 


* 


o ox 


a 


_ of extirpating the popiſh faith. They did not 


conceal their apprehenſions. Even the prince 


of Orange, and other moderate proteſtants, 
in remonſtrating with Caſimire, on the 


r an of his diſmiſſing a part of his forces. 

But this remonſtrance ſerved only ts alienate 
him from the prince of Orange and the council, 
and to render him leſs attentive to their inſtruc- 
tions with regard to the conduct of the war. 
He Was likewiſe highly offended with. the pre- 


ference which the States had given to the count 


of Boſſut, by appointing him commander in 


chief of the army; and he made them feel his 
: reſentment, by the ſlowneſs of all his military 
operations, and his continual demands of ſup- 
lies for the payment of his troops. 


d Reidapus, p. 25, 26. WAS 5 
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Bur the intemperate zeal and ambition of 
the proteſtants were productive of | ſtill more 
pernicious effects. Not ſatisfied with the ſecu- 
rity from perſecution which they had enjoyed 
fince the pacification of Ghent, they took 


| courage from the great number of proteſtants 


in the army, and petitioned Matthias and the 
States, to be allowed to hold their religious 
aſſemblies openly in churches, and to be ad- 
mitted, on the ſame footing with the catholics, 


to the ſeveral offices of government. They 


ought certainly to have remained filent, as they 
had done hitherto, till the common enemy had 


been expelled, and the public tranquillity eſta- 
| bliſhed. Yer their conduct admits of ſome 
_ apology : their party had greater influence now 


than it was likely to poſſeſs, if the catholics 
were delivered from their dread of the Spaniards, 


and they could not foreſee thoſe fatal conſe- 


quences with which their rd Was an, . 


__ wards arcended. 


BuT whatever judgment may be formed of 
their diſcretion, the States thought it neceſſary, 


- leſt the army ſhould have proved refractory, to 


comply with their requeſts. © The pacification 


of Ghent required that religion ſhould remain 


on the ſame fodting on which it ſtood at the 
time of that treaty, till the States of all the pro- 
yinces ſhould be afſembled ; yet- the States, 
now partially nns; conſented, not only 
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public offices, but likewiſe that they ſhould — 5 


have churches allowed to them in every place 

where a hundred families reſided; upon this 
Condition, that in Holland and Zealand the 
ſamo indulgence ſhould: be granted to the ca- 


tholic inhabitants. To this decree they gave 


the name of the Peace of Religion; and each 


of the provinces was left at liberty to accept or 
: 8 it, as they ſhould Judge expedient, | 


In foo cities it + ena a ſalutary nm 


for the diſorders with which they were diſtract- 


The vunhap» 5 
py conſe- 
Quencety 


ed; but, in many others, it added .malignity 


to that poiſon, which raged in the minds of the 


more violent religioniſts, and- was the ſource 


'of the - moſt pernicious - animoſity and difcord. 


It gave no contentment to the zealots of either 


party, but contributed to inflame them more 


than ever againſt each other, by adding freſh 
materials to that inveterate jealouſy and ran- 


cour which their bigotry inſpired, but which 


had been laid afleep for ſome” time paſt, by 


their apprehenſions of the common danger. 


The catholics every where, but in a few cities 


of Flanders and Brabant, oppoſed the execu- 


tion of this decree; and the reformers derived 


little advantage from it, except in thoſe places 


where they overpowered their antagoniſts by 


' fuperior un In the provinces of Artois 


1 
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es and Hainault,” where che Reformation had 
—_— never made any conſiderable Sꝓrogreſs, the 


Diſcord de⸗ 
tw. en the 

Walloors 

and Fl:m- 


provinces, 


people rejected the decree wich the moſt deter- 
mined-obſtinacy, and refuſed to allow the exer- 
ciſr of any other religion but the catholic with - 
in their territories; while the people of Ghent 


and other places, in which the majority were 
proteſtants, actuated by the ſame intolerant 
and bigotted ſpirit, expelled the popiſh eccle- 
ſiaſtics, ſeized their effects, and ſpailed the 


churches of their ornaments. 


ee ai in F Ghent, and the 
Walloons a particular ground of enmity had 


ſubſiſted, ever ſince the former had caſt; the 
duke d'Arſchot and his attendants into priſon. 


For molt of theſe were perſons of rank in the 


| Walloon provinces; and the Ghenteſe had not 


only rejected every ſolicitation. in their behalf, 
but had even treated them with ſeverity during 
their confinement. The Walloons were, for this 
reaſon, the more readily incenſed by the ac- 


counts which they received of the late. enormi- 
ties committed againſt the catholics, which 


they juſtly regarded as a violation, on the part 


of the proteſtants, of their late engagements. 
Forgetful therefore of the danger which threa- 
tened them, and liſtening only o the voice of 


The natives of Artois, Hainault, and the other ſouthern 


indignation 
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| indignation and reſentment, they began to Te- * 2 14 K. 
parate thernſelves from the other provinces, e 


and refuſed ' to contribute their ſhare of the 
money neceſfary for the payment of the troops. 
r We took arms,” faid they, * to vindicate 


de our liberty; but what will it avail us to be 
ee delivered from the Spaniſh'yoke, ff we mu 


re ſubmit to a yoke no leſs p$alling and intole= 


ct rable, impoſed upon us by our countrymen; 

© ho, under the pretext of zeal againſt the 
« tyranny of the ' Spaniards, thew now chat 
c their only deſign has been to tyrannize over 


« us themſelves?” The other provinces repre- 


ſented to them the mifchievous conſequences 


with which their conduct muft be attended, 


and accompanied their repteſentations with 
prayers and threats; bit the Walloohs remmuin- 
ed inflexible, and ſoon afterwards they gave a 
ſtriking proof of their hoſtile diſpoſition, by re- 
c fuſing to deliver the towns of Landrecy, Qvel⸗ 
nois, and Bapaume, to the duke of Anjou, in 
conformity to the treaty above recorded. Not 
ſatisfied with this, they began to prepare open 

ty for war, and employed the contributions, 


which had been raifed for paying the my | 


the States, in levying forces againſt the Flem- 


ings. The Flemings quickly armed themſelves. 
in their defence, and feveral rencounters haps 
pened between the Walloons and them, that h 


| were c Equally pernicious to both, 
| PRINCE 
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Diſcord de⸗ 
tw. en the 

Walloons 

and Fl:m- 


ings. 


people rejected the decree with: the moſt deter- 
1 and refuſed to allow the exer- 
ciſr of any other religion but the catholic with- 
in their territories; while the people of Ghent 
end other places, in which the majority were 
proteſtants, actuated by the ſame intolerant 


and bigotted ſpirit, expelled the popiſh eccle- 
ſiaſtics, feized::their effects, and ſpoiled the 


churches of their ornaments. 


e the ee een 
Walloons * a particular ground of enmity had 
ſubſiſted, ever ſince the former had caſt the 


duke d' Arſchot and his attendants into priſon. 


For moſt of theſe were perſons of rank in the 


MWalloon provinces; and the Ghenteſe had not 


only rejected every ſolicitation in their behalf, 


but had even treated, them with ſeverity during 
their confinement. The Walloons were, for this 
reaſon, the more readily incenſed by the ac- 
counts which they received of the late enormi- 


ties committed againſt. the catholics, which 


they juſtly regarded as a violation, on the part 


of the proteſtants, of their late engagements. 
Forgetful therefore of the danger which threa- 
tened them, and liftening, only to the voice of 


> The natives of Artois, Hainault, and the 1 ſouthern 


provinces. 


indignation 
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imdignarion' and refentment, they began to Te- 8 2 4 an 


s from the other pro 


ind refuſed | to contribute their ſhare of "the 


* 


money neceffary for the payment of the tro 
* We took arms,” fad they, “ to vindicate 
te our liberty; but what will it avafl us to be 
0 delivered from the Spaniſſi yoke, if we muſt 


rc ſubmit to a yoke no leſs Falſing and intole= 
et ruble, impoſed upon us by dur cotintrymen; 


« who, under the pretext of zeal againft the 
et tyranny of the ' Spaniards, thew "now chat 
te their only deſign has been to tyrannize over 


« us themſelves?” The other provinces tepre- 


ſented to them the miſchievous 'cohſequences 


with which their conduct muſt be attended, 


and accompanied their repreſentations with 


prayers and threats ; but the Walloons remain | 
ed inflexible, and ſoon afterwards they wacky 


ſtriking proof of their hoſtile diſpoſition, 
fuſing to deliver the towns of Landrecy, Get: 
nois, and Bapaume, to the duke of Anjou, in 
conformity to the treaty above recorded. Not 
ſatisfied with this, they began to prepare open- 
tf for war, and employed the contributions, 
which had been raifed for paying the army ot 
the States, in levying forces againſt the Flem- 


ings. The Flemings quickly armed themſelvrs 
in their defence, and ſeveral rencounters haps 
pened between the Walloons and chem, that | 


were equally pernicious to both, 
| Panos 
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Prince Caſimire's troops and thoſe of the 
States had been for ſome time paſt united, and 
Don John was not poſſeſſed of a force ſufficient 
to oppoſe them; but the factious and refractory 
ſpirit of the Walloons and Flemings had diffuſ- 
ed itſelf into almoſt every part of the Nether- 


lands, except the provinces of Holland and 


Zealand. Many cities withheld their contri- 
butions, and the army was extremely ill pro- 
vided with every thing neceſſary to render the 


operations of the campaign jneffetual. Boſ- 
ſut's principal object was to compel the enemy 


to a general engagement; and for this purpoſe, 


after taking two or three towns of little conſe- 
quence, he led his troops within view of the 


camp in which Don John had entrenched him- | 


ſelf, under the fortifications of N amur. With 
an army ſo much ſuperior in number to the 
enemy, the count might have forced the en- 


trenchments; but being neither furniſhed with | 


pioneers, cannon, or a ſufficient quantity of : 


ammunition, and finding Don John unalterably 
determined to. keep within his camp, he was 


_ obliged: to retire. His troops, in the mean 
time, were highly diſcontented, on account of 


their want of pay. His diſcipline, was unavoid- 


ably relaxed. The country was oppreſſed and 


plundered. Caſimire accepted of an invitation 
from the Ghenteſe, to aſſiſt them with a part of 


his forces againſt oe Walloons. . It became 
| dangerous 


1 
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dangerous to keep the remainder of the army 10 SS. 
any longer in the neighbourhood of the Spaniſh — 


camp, and it was ſoon afterwards found im- 


| practicable to ſupport it. A part of the troops 
therefore was diſbanded, and the' reſt v were pur 
5 UG erage in the fortified towns. F 


Tus duke of Atjou's 8 army was not bettet 
provided with the means of ſubſiſtence than that 


of the States, and its operations were equally: 


inſignificant. * Conſcious of his inability to fulfil 
his engagement, Anjou graſped at thoſe pre- 
texts for eluding them, which the conduct of 
Caſimire, and that of the Walloons, afforded 


him. He complained bitterly of the treatment 
which he received from the latter, who not on- 


ly refuſed him admittance into the towns which 
the States had promiſed for the accommodation 
of his troops, but ſhewed themſelves no leſs 
unwilling to furniſh him with proviſions, than 
if he had come to invade, and not to protect 
and defend them. He ſeems likewiſe to have 


. ſuſpected, and not without ſome reaſon, that 


Caſimire had formed ſome private deſigns, in- 
conſiſtent with that eſtabliſhment which he him- 
ſelf had in view in the ſouthern provinces ;' and 
that he had carried his troops to- the aſſiſtance 
of the people of Ghent, in order to pave the 
way for executing thoſe deſigns. He therefore 
refuſed to join his army with that of Boſſut, 
unleſs 
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w—— Matthias and the prince of Orange failed in 


1578. 


# 


Concluſion 
of the cam- 


Paign, 


their endeavours to prevail on Cafimire (to 
whom the Ghenteſe had advanced a confider- 


able ſum of money, to induce him to remain 


with them), Anjou. broke up his camp, and 
ſuffered a part of his army to go over to the Ba- 
ron de Montigny, who was commander in chief 
at that time of the forces of the Walloons . 


Sven was the concluſion of this campaign, 
and ſuch the iſſue of all the mighty prepara- 
tions which the States had made for a vigorous 


5 proſecution of the war. The people themſelves, 


inſtead of uniting their efforts againſt the com- 
mon enemy, wage war with one another, in 
violation of the moſt ſolemn engagements, in- 


to which they had entered only a few months 
before; and the princes, who had undertaken 
to deliver the Flemings from the Spaniſh yoke, 


inliſt themſelves, in oppoſition to each other, 
under the banners of thoſe inveterate factions, 
which threaten this ee wenn, with de- 
. 


eee went over to Begtond to juſtify 
his conduct to Elizabeth, and Anjou ſent an 
n p pe to the States to makes an apology 


6 naar, ah 233. e raj p. 60. 
| for 


_ PHILIP: U. KING OF SPAIN. 
for his, by repreſenting, that his troops had 
Joined thoſe of Mantigny without his conſent; 
but that the States had no reaſon to dread the 
conſequences of that ſtep, ſince the Ghenteſe 


vs 
B O 


— 
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their exceſſes; The States, thinking it pru- 
dent to diſſemble their reſentment, admitted of 
his apology; and, that they might ſtill re- 


main on friendly terms with him, they aſſured 


his ambaſſadors, that they had a juſt ſenſe of 
gratitude for the efforts which the duke had 


made in their behalf; that, as ſoon as poſſible, 


they would refund his expences; and that, 
if they ſhould ever find it neceſſary to elect 
another prince, in the place of the king of 


Spain, they would | make: him an offer of che | 


re N 


Dune the courſe of the tranſickions that 
| have been related, Den John had kept his 


troops within their camp at Namur. _ hey | 
might now have left it without danger; but 


Don John had been ſeized, ſome weeks before, 
with a violent illneſs, which cut him off before 
he had reached the thirtieth year of his age. 


Death of | 
Don Jobn 
of Auſtria. f f 


His death was by ſome aſcribed to poiſon; but, 


according to others, it was owing partly to diſ- 


| eaſe, and partly to that chagrin which he on- 


ceived from the negligence with which his re- 


9 8 applications for money and troops were 
treated IN 
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treated by the Spaniſh miniſters. Fond 10 
exceſs of military glory, and conſcious: of ta- 
lents which would probably have enſured ſuc⸗ 
ceſs, he lamented bitterly the neceſſity which 
the weakneſs of his army impoſed upon him, 
of remaining ſo long inactive, and ſolicited his 
brother for a reinforcement with the moſt 
earneſt importunity. Nor was it only becauſe 
Philip was averſe to a vigorous proſecution of 
the war, that he deferred complying with his 
requeſt. After that renown, which Don John 


acquired in the battle of Lepanto, his conduct, 


as above related, contained ſo clear a diſcovery 
of his views, as could not but alarm the ſuſpi- 
cious temper of the king, who thenceforth 
kept a watchful eye upon all his brother's 
moſt ſecret motions; and when he ſent him to 
the Netherlands, reſolved never to intruſt him 
with ſuch a numerous army as might enable 


him to execute any ambitious deſign., Philip's 


ſuſpicions, during his brother's reſidence in 
the Low-Countries, were kept perpetually a- 
wake, by reports of his having formed a de- 
fign of marrying the queen of Scots. To 


_ theſe reports Philip gave credit, perhaps too 


eaſily. By his orders, Don John's ſecretary 
Eſcovedo, who had fomented his maſter's 
ambition, was privately put to death. It was 
believed by many, that he iſſued the like or- 


ders with regard to his brother, and that this 


young 


PHILIP IL. KING OF SPAIN. 

young heroic prince died of poiſon, given 
him by certain popiſh eccleſiaſtics, inſtigated 
by the court of Spain. But whatever ground 


there was for this perſuaſion, there is little g 


room to doubt that, from jealouſy of his bro- 


ther, more than any other cauſe, Philip with- 
held the ſupplies neceſſary for carrying on the 


war. And to this circumſtance the troops of 


the States were indebted for their preſervation 


from that ruin, to which their diviſions had ex- 


1 them *. TT , 
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KING OF SPAIN. 


B . K XV. 
ON JOHN nvving os on his ee de n 
pointed the prince of Parma to ſucceed Wee 
him, his choice was ſoon — approved, Pc +l 
and ratified by the king. ES were. 

Tris young prince had on many occaſions, — chane -F 
fince his arrival in the Netherlands, given 7 
proof of conſummate prudence, and the moſt 
intrepid valour. Temperate, vigilant, and in- 
defatigable, he could deſcend to the moſt mi- 
nute detail in all military operations, and was 
always the firſt to expoſe himſelf to toil and 
danger, and the laſt to retire. Pliant in his 
. and inſinuating in his addreſs; he 

8 2 could 1 
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BOOK could ſpeak moſt of the European languages, 
and accommodate himſelf to the ſoldiers of all 


1579+ 


the different nations of which the army was 
compoſed. He poſſeſſed a vigour of bodily 
conſtitution equal to that of his mind, joined 
with an elevated martial air and aſpect, which 
ſerved, in time of battle, to fill the enemy with _ 


terror, and to inſpire his own troops with cou- 


rage: and confidence of ſucceſs. - 


Hs had no e performed the laſt offices 


of his friend and kinſman, than he applied 


himſelf aſſiduouſſy to fulfil the duties of that 
important ſtation to which he was now ad- 
vanced. While the army of the States remain- 
ed in the field, he was obliged, through the 
ſmallneſs of his numbers, to follow the ſame 


plan which his predeceſſor had purſued, and to 
keep his little army ſtrongly fortified within 


their camp; but when, from the cauſes above 
explained, not only the army of the States, but 
likewiſe the Germans and French under Caſi- 
mire and Anjou, were all either diſbanded, or 


put into winter- quarters, Farneſe, conſidering 
this as the proper ſeaſon for action, reſolved to 


undertake the ſiege of ſome important place, by 
the acquiſition of which he might increaſe his 
reſources for carrying on the war. 


Hz 
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| "ths heſitated for ſome time, whether he 3 0 . K 
| ſhould enter firſt upon the ſiege of Maeſtricht, —— 


or that of Antwerp. The benefit which he 
would haye derived from the poſſeſſion of the 
latter of theſe places, was greater than any 
which could ariſe from that of the former; as 


Antwerp was the principal ſeat of wealth and 


commerce in the Netherlands, and was ſituated 3 


in the moſt advantageous manner for proſecut- 


ing the conqueſt of the maritime provinces ; 
but having weighed attentively the difficulties 
to be furniounted in the ſiege of a place of fo 
great extent and ſtrength as Antwerp, he wiſely 
reſolved to begin with the ſiege of Maeſtricht, 
in which he could engage with fewer forces, and | 


F og probability of ſucceſs *. 

3s 1 21 to conceal his deſign Foes the States, 
he directed his march towards Antwerp, and 
had a ſharp rencounter with a body of French 
and Britiſh forces, which were ſent out to ob- 
ſtruct his approach. Theſe he forced to retire 
under the fortifications of the city; imme- 


diately after which he turned back ſuddenly, 


and inveſted Maeſtricht, before the States had 


time to furniſh that town with the neceſſary ſup- 


\ 


_ plies of ſores and proviſions. 


: Bentivoglio, part II. lib. i. 
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Taz inhabitants were not numerous in pro- 
portion to the extent of the place; but it was 
ſtrongly fortified, and the want of güde 
was abundantly ſupplied by the martial ſpirit of 
the people, whe, being expoſed by their ſitua- 


tion to frequent invaſions from foreign ene- 
mies, were well accuſtomed to the uſe of arms. 
About fifteen hundred of them were enrolled ; 
and by theſe, and a thouſand regular troops, 


together with two thouſand of the country 


Conduct of 
the ſiege. 


people, who ſerved as pioneers, Maeſtricht 


was defended for almoſt four months, againſt 


an army of fifteen thouſand foot and four thou- 


ſand horſe, the beſt-diſciplined and braveſt 
troops in Europe, whoſe operations were direct- 
ed by the greateſt military genius of the age. 
Amongſt the beſieged there were two perſons, 
Scwartzenbourg de Herle, a Fleming, and 


Tappin, a Frenchman, who conducted the de- 


fence with a degree of wiſdom and intrepidity 


that excited univerſal admiration and ap- 
plauſe. 


* 


THE prince of Parma, having 4 be- 


fore the town in the beginning of March, ſent 


Mondragone, with a part of the army, to the 
eaſt ſide of the river, to inveſt the town of 


Vich; whilſt he himſelf remained on the other 


b It is five Italian miles in circumference. | 


— 


ſide, 
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States from introducing any ſupplies or rein- 

| forcements. With this view, he ſhut up the 
Maeſe with two bridges of boats, one above 
and the other below the town, and drew quite 
round his camp, on both fides of the river, 
ſtrong lines of circumvallation. Immediately 


after taking this precaution, he began to make 


his approach to the walls by trenches. The 
garriſon had the courage to make ſeveral 
ſallies, by which his operations were retarded. 
At length, however, when by perſeverance, 


and the power of ſuperior numbers, his trenches 


were ſufficiently advanced, he planted two bat- 


teries, one againſt the gate of Tongres, and 


the other againſt the curtain, between the gate 


of Hoxter and that of the Croſs. While the 


batteries were played off with great ſucceſs, the 


Royaliſts puſhed forward the trenches, and 
wore ready to enter into the ditch. © The breach 


at the gate of Tongres was the firſt made prac- 


| e and Farneſe reſolved to aſſault it with 


a ſelect body of troops, drawn from the ſeveral 
nations of which his army was compoſed. By 


thus mingling them together, he inflamed their 


ardour and emulation; but they met with 
equal ardour on the part of their opponents, and, 


after an obſtinate and bloody conflict, were 


obliged to retire. 


84 . TRE 
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gde, where he intended to make his principal BOOK 
attack. His firſt object was to prevent the 2 
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Tx prince, believing that this firſt attempt 
| had failed through the ſmallneſs of the breach, 
renewed the fire of his batteries with redoubled 
fury, and prepared for a ſecond attack. In or- 
der to weaken the garriſon by dividing it, he 
reſolved to make an aſſault at each of the 
two breaches at the ſame time. His troops ad- 
vanced, in the face of the enemy's cannon, with 
the moſt undaunted intrepidity. The beſieged 
ſtood undiſmayed till they approached, and 
nothing could exceed the fury with which both 
parties began the combat. Their fire-arms 
ſoon ceaſed to be of uſe to them; for they 
came immediately to cloſe fight, in which they 
could employ only their pikes and ſwords. In 
one of the breaches De Herle, and in the other 
Tappin, gave the moſt ſplendid proofs of ca- 
pacity and valour. The affailants, enraged at 
meeting with ſuch obſtinate reſiſtance from an 
enemy ſo much inferior in number, exerted 
their utmoſt vigor to overpower them. The 
action was furious and deſperate. The ruins 
of the wall, and the ground on both ſides, were 
ſtrewed with the dead and dying. Stones 
hurled down from the bulwarks, and artificial 
fires, which the beſieged launched among the 
aſſailants, increaſed the confuſion. Thoſe fires 
happened to lay hold of the barrels of gun- 
powder which ſtood near for the uſe of the 
combatants. The exploſion was terrible, and 
| | | many 
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many on both ſides periſhed by. this fatal acci- 5 9 2. K 
dent. The air reſounded with cries, and ſhrieks, is, 4] 
and groans. The earth was covered with IDS. 
mangled carcaſſes ; yet thoſe who ſurvived 
fil maintained their ground with the ſame un- 
conquerable obſtinacy. as before, and, from 8 
horrid ſcene which lay around them, ſeemed +. 
only to derive freſh rage and fury. The prince > 
of Parma gave orders at laſt, with much re- 
luctance, for ſounding a retreat. The reſolu- 
tion and fortitude of the beſieged, he perceiv- 
ed, were not to be overcome. Even if he 
could have mounted the breach, and kept polſ- 
ſeſſion of it, this would not have availed him, 
as other fortifications had been raiſed within, 
which rendered the town almoſt as e 
as before. 


_ , Upon reviewing his troops, the prince found 
that many of his beſt officers had fallen, and 
that the regiments of Spaniſh veterans were ex- 
tremely diminiſhed. He ſoon completed his 
numbers, by making draughts from the garri- 
ſons of the towns in his poſſeſſion. But wen 
he reflected on the character of the beſieged, = 
he perceived the neceſſity of laying aſide all 
thoughts of taking the town by ſtorm, and re- : 
ſolved to content himſelf with the ſlower me- N25 
thod of undermining the fortifications, employ- | 
| ing for this purpoſe a prodigious number of 


pioneers, | 


_ 
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"SAFE pioneers, and taking effectual care in the mean 
— time, to render it tmpoſſible for the beſteged to 
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Tbe States 


attempt in 
vain to re» 


lieve it, 


receive any wbb or ſupplies: 


Tax Stares were not neglectful of the preſer- 
vation of a place, where both the garriſon and 


inhabitants had ſhewn themſelves fo worthy of 


their attention. Having ſome time before re- 
ctived the celebrated La None into their ſer- 
vice, they had appointed him governor of 
Maeftricht, and given him the charge of con- 
ducting thither the reinforcements which they 
intended for the relief of the beſieged. No- 

thing was omitted by La Noue to fulfil their 
expectations; but ſo pernicious were the con- 


fequences of that ſpirit of diſcord, which ſtill 


raged. as furiouſly as ever, between the pro- 
teſtants and catholics, that, although the coun- 
cil of ſtate, ſeconded by the prince of Orange, 


gave him all the aſſiſtance in their power, he 


was never able to collect a force ſufficient to 


execute his purpoſe. The ſituation therefore 


of the beſieged was become extremely deplo- 
rable. The garrifon, which in the * 


of the ſiege conſiſted of a thouſand men, 


now reduced to four hundred, and the citizens 
and country-people had ſuffered a proportion- 
able diminution. Their proviſions began to 
fail, and their ſtore of ö was ey 8 


exhauſted. 
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velin, which had enabled them to give great 
| annoyance to the enemy. To acquire pofſeſ- | 
fion of this ravelin had been the chief object of 
the prince 'of Parma's operations for ſeveral 
weeks; and, though he met with the moſt ſpi- 

rited reſiſtance, he at length accompliſhed his 
deſign, and could, with a large cavalier which 
| he conſtructed, overlook the walls, and fcour 
the town with his guns, almoſt from the one end 
to the other. Still however the beſieged, ani- 
"mated by the hopes of relief, refuſed to ca- 


Pitulate. 


Bur the ſiege was brought to a concluſion 
much ſooner than either of the two contending 
| Parties had reaſon to expect. On the 29th of 
June, it was fufpected by ſome Spaniſh ſoldiers, 
that the wonted vigilance of the garriſon was 
relaxed. In order to know the truth with cer- 
tainty, theſe men crept ſilently to the top of 
the rampart, and found that the defendants 


were not only few in number, but overpower- 


| "Fea diſtreffes were much augmented to- * 1 
"wards the middle of June, by their loſs of a ra- | 


ed with fatigue and heat, and buried in ſleep. 


Of this they carried information to the gene- 
ral; who without delay ordered ſuch of his 


troops as were neareſt, to aſcend the rampart 


with as little noiſe as poſſible. They were im- 
. followed by all the reſt of the army. 


4 1 The 
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The garriſon were thus ſuddenly overwhelmed, 
and almoſt all of them were put to the ſword. 


The inhabitants fought deſperately ; but they 


ſunk at laſt under the ſuperior force of the 


The prince 
of Orange 
labours to 


mules in 


Gheat, 


aſſailants, who ſpared neither ſex nor age; and 
continued the ſlaughter, till of eight thouſand 


Citizens, only three hundred remained. De 


Herle eſcaped by diſguiſing himſelf in the ha- 
bit of a menial ſervant; and Farneſe iſſued 


ftrit orders to ſpare the life of the valiant 


N . 


FP; 
4 F 


DvzanG the fiege of Maeſtricht, various po- 


litical negociations were carried on by the op- 
quell the tu- 


poſite parties. The prince of Orange had at 
this time the chief direction of all the meaſures 


that were purſued by the States and council; 


Matthias having, from a conſciouſneſs of his 
own want of experience, left the entire admi- 
niſtration in his hands. The diſſenſions be- 
tween the Walloons and Flemings had from 
the beginning given him deep concern, and he 
had omitted nothing in his power to heal them. 
Among the Walloons he had little influence, 


by reaſon of their abhorrence of his religion, 


and the jealouſy which they had conceived of 


his deſigns. On the other hand, the Ghenteſe, 


who, in that age, were noted for their turbulent 


{ 


e Bentivoglio, part ii, lib, i, Meteren, lib. ix. | 
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and ſeditious ſpirit, had been wrought up by * ES: 


certain factious leaders to a degree of madneſs, - 2 
and were long deaf to all the remonſtrances | 
which he could employ. St. Aldegond, whom 


he ſent to deal with them, exerted, but in vain, 
all the addreſs and eloquence for which he was 


fo highly celebrated. The interpoſition of 


Matthias and the States was equally ineffectual. 


Nor did they pay any greater regard to the re- 


preſentations and threats of Elizabeth, who 
ſent over an ambaſſador on purpoſe to per- 
ſuade them. At length the prince of Orange 


went himſelf to treat with them. They had 


lately inveighed againſt him, with great ſeveri- 
ty, for his moderation towards the catholics; 
and had ſuffered ſome of their preachers to 


arraign him on this account, as inſincere in 


his religious profeſſion. But, being flattered 


with that regard and confidence of which his 


preſent viſit was expreſſiye, they reſumed. their 
wonted affection to his perſon; and, after he 
had ftaid among them ſome weeks, they com- 


plied with the ſeveral requeſts which they had 


hitherto rejected. They conſented to make re- 
ſtitution of the goods of which they had plun- 
dered the popiſh eccleſiaſtics ; permitted the 


re- eſtabliſnment of the rites and ceremonies of 
the Romiſh church, forbad all abuſive lan- 


C Mr, Davidſon, 
guage, 
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guage, whether in the pulpit or in private · a- 
ſemblies, and engaged to. yield a more prompt 
obedience for the fußure to che r of the 
States *. ee Oy 


Ir ſoon however 1 that nothing but 
William's perſonal influence had induced them 
to make theſe conceſſions. In a few months 
aſterwards, being incited by the ſame factious 


leaders to whom they had formerly liſtened, 


they indulged themſelves in the moſt unjuſti- 


fiable exceſſes; they plundered the churches 


and monaſteries, expelled the eccleſiaſtics from 


the town, and ſeized their effects, which they 
diftributed among the Germans, whom they 


had called to their aſſiſtance againſt the Wal- 


loons. Theſe and other enormities occaſioned 
the prince of Orange to viſit the Ghenteſe a 
fecond time; when they made him an offer of the 
government of the province. He prudently de- 
elined accepting this offer; but having again 
employed all his influence to quaſh the preſent 


difſfentions in the city, he ſucceeded ſo far as 


to be able to compel Imbiſe the chief magiſtrats, 


together with his factious adherents, to leave 


the city. He likewiſe put the magiſtracy into 
the hands of the more moderate reformers, ſet 
at liberty ſuch of the Walloon nobility as were 


e Thuanus, lib. Ixvi. 


ſtill 
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Rill in priſon, and procured for the catholic in- nook 
habitants, liberty of private TR and ſe rnd 


" from IS. * 


14 


WII IIAI laboured with no leſs earneſtneſs to 


affuage the reſentment of the Walloons, who, 


although they had not been the firſt aggreſſors, 
perfiſted in their hoſtile difpoſition, with the 
moſt unconquerable obſtinacy. By the arti- 


fices of Matthew de Maulard, biſhop of 


Arras, the count de La Lain, the marquis de 
Roubais, and others of the nobility, who be- 


held with deep malignity William's unrivalled 


credit and authority, the people had conceived 
the moſt incurable ſuſpicions, that, far from 
being actuated by a diſintereſted attachment to 


the civil or religious liberty of the provinces, 


he intended only his own exaltation, and was 
preparing to eftabliſh it upon the ruins of the 
_ catholic faith. They lent a deaf ear therefore 
to every plan of accammodation that was pro- 
poſed, either by the prince himſelf, or by 


Matthias and the States ; who, they knew, may | 


entirely Greed by his counſels l. 
Tur prince of Parma was too ſagacious not 
to diſcern the advantage which this diſpoſition 
of the Walloons afforded him, for drawing 


N Grotivs, lib, iii. | 5 Reidanus, lib. ii, p. 20. 
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them back to their allegiance. Soon after the 


death of Don John of Auſtria, he had, for 


this purpoſe, begun a negociation with their, 
leaders ; upon which he had beſtowed particu- 


lar attention, in the midſt of thoſe military 


occupations in which the ſiege of Maeſtricht 
had engaged him. In order to fruſtrate his en- 
deavours, the prince of Orange and the States 
remonſtrated to the Walloons on the infidelity 
which would be juitly imputed to them, if 


they ſhould enter into any ſeparate terms 


of agreement ; and repreſented to them the 


danger to which they would thereby expoſe 
themſelves, as well as the other provinces, of 


being again enthralled by the Spaniards. The 


| Walloons could not entirely diveſt themſelves 


of the ſcruples, which theſe remonſtrances were 


calculated to excite; nor were they free from 


thoſe apprehenſions of the Spaniſh tyranny, by 
which the other provinces were fo .much dif- 
quieted. They had not forgot the ſcenes of 
treachery and violence, of which they had 
been ſo often witneſſes ;* and found it difficult 
to rely on the promifes of thofe, whoſe inſin- 
cerity they had ſo frequently experienced. On 
the other hand, their bigotry, joined with the 
inveterate jealouſy which the nobility entertain- 
ed of the prince of Orange, formed an inſur- 
mountable obſtacle againſt any agreement with 
the Flemings. That hatred with which they 
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had been long actuated againſt: che Spaniards, B 09 OK 
began to yield to a more implacable averſion . 3 
againſt the proteſtants; and in this they were 
confirmed by the addreſs of the biſhop of 
Arras, and the other agents of the prince of ; 
Parma; whoſe propoſals of accommodation 
they were now inclined to embrace, provided 
it could be done conſiſtently with thoſe ſolemn 
engagements, under which they had lately 
come to the other provinces. To theſe en- 
gagements, according to the ſenſe in which 
they themſelves underſtood them, they ad- 
hered with inflexible fidelity; and perſiſted to 
the laſt in requiring that all foreign troops 
ſhould be immediately diſmiſſed ; that the pa- 
cification' of Ghent ſhould be fully executed; 
and that Philip ſhould recogniſe their right to 
form alliances either within or without the 
Netherlands, in caſe of any infraction, on his 
part, of the articles of this pacification, 


wy 


Or 1 ſeveral Ad there was none The Spanith 
which the prince of Parma found it ſo difficult , nt 


troops ſent 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

to digeſt, as that of ſending away the foreign ahr. | 

troops. Their place, he knew, could not be land. =_ 

ſupplied by the undiſciplined forces of the | | 

country; and he dreaded that he ſhould be = 
obliged to abandon the plan which he had 

formed, for ſubduing the maritime provinces. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


The king, to whom he applied for preciſe in- 
Vor. II. T ſtructions, 


274 
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BOOK ſtructions, was no leſs averſe to this conceſſion. 


XV, 


—=—— But Philip, Saale ring the recovery of the 


1579 


Walloons (the moſt warlike of all the inhabi- 


tants of the Netherlands) as a matter of the laſt 
importance; eſpecially in the preſent juncture, 
when his exchequer was drained by the ex- 


pence which he had incurred in the conqueſt 


May x7th. 


of Portugal; and hoping, that by the indul- 
gent meaſures which he had reſolved to eſpouſe 
in his treatment of the Walloons, he ſhould be 
able ere long to obtain their conſent to what- 
ever he ſhould require of them, he ſent orders 


to Farneſe to haſten the concluſion of the treaty; 


and it was accordingly concluded in the follow» - 
ing terms: That all foreign troops in the ſer- 
vice of the king, ſhould leave the Netherlands 


in fix weeks, and never return thither without 


the conſent of the Walloon provinces: that an 
army of national troops ſhould be levied, to 
the payment of which the king might apply 


the ſubſidies to be granted by the States: that 


all perſons in public offices ſhould take an oath 
to, maintain the catholic religion : that all the 


priv ileges of the provinces ſhould remain in- 


violate : and that the government ſhould be | 
preſerved in the ſame form in which it had been 


left by the late emperor when he reſigned his 


dominions b. 


o Bentivoglio, part ii. lib. i. 
THrrs 
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Flanders, Artois, and Hainault. The other 
provinces were not called, as Luxemberg had 


never concurred in any of the late tranſactions; 


275 . 
Tuts treaty was ſigned, on the part of the nook 
provinces, only by the deputies of French 1 


and the greateſt part of Limburg and Namur | 
had already ſubmitted to the King's s au- 


bene 


Taz prince of bai no . to _ 
ſecret motives of the leading men among the 


Walloons, having foreſeen that this agreement 
would certainly take place; had, in order. to 


provide a counterpoiſe againſt it, ſet on foot a 
new treaty of alliance among the provinces of 


The union 
of Utrecht. 


Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Guelderland, Frieſ- 


land, Brabant, and Flanders. This alliance 
was called the Union of Utrecht, from the 
place where it was brought to a' concluſion, It 
may juſtly be conſidered as the firſt foundation 
of the republic of the United Provinces. It is 


{ill regarded as containing the fundamental 


laws of the conſtitution, and proves its author, 
by the wiſdom, moderation, and extenſive 
views which it diſcoyers. It contains neither 


any avowal, nor any expreſs renunciation of 


their allegiance to Philip; but the provinces 


tacitly aſſume to themſelves the ſovereign au- 


thority, and lodge it partly in the general aſ- 
n of the States, and partly in the States 
TS: © of 
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of the ſeveral provinces. The principal articles 
of this confederacy are thoſe Which follow: 
« That the ſeveral provinces contracting, unite 
themſelves together in one political body, re- 
nouncing for ever the power of ſeparating from 
each other; but reſerving each to itſelf all the 
rights which it poſſeſſed before. | 


1 6 . 
* 


« Thar the ſaid provinces ſhall aſſiſt each 


other to repel the attacks of any foreign power; 


and, in particular, to repel whatever violence 
may be offered to any of the contracting par- 
ties, in the name of the king of Spain, under 


the pretext of eſtabliſhing the catholic religion, 


or on account of any tranſaction in the Nether- 
lands, ſince the year 1558; leaving- it always 
to the generality. of the union to determine in 
what proportion each province ſhall be ob- 
liged to furniſh its ſupplies, e of nen or 
of troops. | 


cc Taar'in Holland and Zealand, no reli- 
gion but that which is already eſtabliſhed ſhall 
be openly profeſſed ; and that the other pro- 
vinces ſhall be at liberty to allow either of the 
proteſtant religion, or the catholic, or both, as 


they themſelves ſhall judge expedient : that reſ- 


titution ſhall be made of the effects which be- 

longed to the convents and churches, in all the 

provinces except thoſe of Holland and Zea- 
| land; 
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ä pointed to the popiſh eccleſiaſtics, to be N —— 7 


them neee they reſide. 


cc. THAT all Rete and other towns, 
which the general and provincial States ſhall 
think proper to fortify, ſhall be fortified at the 
joint expence of the generality, and of the par- 
ticular province in which they lie; but if the 
General States ſnall on any occaſion think pro- 
per to build new forts, without the conſent of 
the particular province in which they lie, the 
generality an furniſh the whole ov he | 


Tur all fortified towns s ſhall by obliged 
to receive ſuch garriſons as the generality ſhall 
appoint, on condition that the troops ſhall, be- 
| ſides: their oath of allegiance to the General 


States, take a particular oath to the province 


and town in which they are ſtationed. 


« Thar the General States ſhall not con- 
clude any peace or truce, nor undertake any 


war, nor impoſe any taxes, without the conſent 
of the majority of all the provinces and towns 
of the union; and that, on the other hand, no 
town - or province ſhall enter into any alliance 
with any foreign prince or power, den con- 
lent of the ere WE 


1 8 Tuar 


3 * 


) 
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% Tur in caſe any prince or ſtate ſhall in- 
ns” cline to accede to this alliance, he may be ad- 


mitted, with the conſent af all the nber of 


the confederacy. | 


„ THAT all the male inhabitants of the pro- 


vinces, from the age of eighteen to that of ſixty, 
ſhall, in a month after the publication of the 


preſent treaty, inſcribe their names in a regiſter | 
to be laid before the General States at their firſt 
aſſembly, to aſſiſt them in Judging what rent 
. 8 is one to furniſh. : 


„ Tuar in order to procure the money ne- 


ceſſary for the ſupport of the forces, all the 


taxes ſhall be farmed out publicly, to thoſe who 


ſhall make the higheſt offer; and laſtly, that 
the ſaid taxes ſhall be heightened or lowered ac- 
cording as the General States ſhall judge the 
exigencies of the confederacy to require,” | 


Tuts celifiliebacy was not immediately at- 
tended with thoſe advantages which it was de- 
ſigned and calculated to produce. It behoved 
the religious parties to experience, for ſome 
time longer, the miſchievous effects of their 
intemperate zeal and bigotry, before they 
could live at peace. In ſeveral places, the 
people were ſtill agitated by the moſt violent 


ä animoſity againſt one another. In Bois-le-duc, 


the 
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the proteſtants and papiſts took arms, and. 29,0 K 


coming to blows, had ſeveral hundreds of their 


number killed. Soon after this, the proteſ- 


XV. 
— 
1 


tants, being ſeized with a ſudden panic, aban- 


doned the town to their enemies, who imme- 
n ſubmitted to the en | 


Is A where the FE party \ was 


the moſt powerful, the people inſulted the po- 
piſh eccleſiaſtics, when employed in one of the 


| ſolemn proceſſions of their. religion; and in 
ſpite of Matthias and the prince of Orange, 
who interpoſed their authority to protect them, 
they obliged them to n the city. 


"THESE violences, which the 3 im- 
pelled by their religious zeal, exerciſed in 
Antwerp and other places, ſerved only more 
eaſily to reconcile the catholics to the Spaniſh 
government; and contributed not a little to 
make ſeyeral of the nobility forſake the party of 
the States. Among theſe was count Egmont, 
ſon of the great, unfortunate count Egmont. 
This young nobleman had hitherto diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf by his zeal againſt the Spaniards; 


but reſolving now to make his peace with them, 
he attempted, with a regiment of Walloons, 


to render himſelf maſter of Bruſſels, in order to 
deliver it to Farneſe ; and he ſucceeded ſo far 


in his deſign, as to get 8 of one of the 


'T 3 „ 


. Violence of 


the prote- 


Count Eg. 
moatẽs at- 
tempt on 


Bruſſels, 
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gates, and introduce his troops into the city. 


The citizens ran inſtantly to arms; and, being 
Joined by ſome regular forces in the ſervice of 


the States, they quickly recovered the gate by 
a fingular ſtratagem. Having driven violently 
towards it ſome waggons loaded with hay and 
ſtraw, they ſet fire to theſe combuſtible mate- 


rials, and the wind blowing the flame and 


{ſmoke towards count Egmont's ſoldiers, they 
were obliged to betake themſelves to flight. 
The whole inhabitants had, in the mean time, 
got under arms, and Egmont, with the reſt of 
his men, was ſhut up in the market-place, 
hemmed in on every fide, and without any 
proſpeCt of deliverance. There they remained 
during that day and the night following; 
neither of the two parties being inclined to be- 


gin hoſtilities. , The citizens mean while indulg- 


ed their reſentment, by reproaching the count 


with his treachery, in forſaking thoſe who had 


taken arms to revenge his father's death; calling 


out to him, that only eleven years before, on 
the ſame day of the year, and in the very place 
where he then ftood, his father had died a 
martyr for that cauſe, which be now wanted fo + 
baſely to betray. This bitter remembrance 
drew tears from the young man's eyes. The 
people were moved with that compaſſion for 
the ſon, wank they owed to the memory of the 

| father, 
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FEES and conſented to ſuffer him and his BO 


nn to leave the town. 


8 the courſe of theſe r con- 
ferences for reconciling | the Netherlands to 


Philip were held in the city of Cologn, at the 


. 


2579+ 


3 


for peace at 
Cologn. 


requeſt and under the mediation of the empe- 


ror, the pope, and the electors of Treves and 


Cologn. The pope ſent thither Caſtagna, 
archbiſhop of Roſſano, who afterwards. attained 
the papal dignity, and aſſumed the name of 


Urban VII. The chief of the emperor's em- 


baſſy was count Scwartzenburg. Philip named 


the duke de Terra Nuova for his ambaſſador, 
and the duke d'Arſchot was at-the head of the 
deputies from the States. From this nomina- 
tion of perſons of ſo great eminence and diſtinc- 


tion, ſuperficial obſervers. were apt to imagine, 


that the negociation committed to them could 


not fail to be brought to the deſired concluſion. 


But this was not the judgment of perſons of 
greater penetration. They conſidered, not on- 
ly that the prince of Orange, and the other 
popular leaders, by whom the States were go- 


verned, had already gone too far to expect for- 


giveneſs from the unrelenting temper of the 
king ; but that the opinions of the reformers 


were more widely diffuſed, and their zeal, if 


i Grotius, p. 64. Meteren, book ix. p. 250. 


poſſible, 
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K* poſſible, more ardent than ever. And as there 5 
W was no reaſon to believe that they would ever 
7579 be perſuaded to abandon their religion, ſo there 
was little ground to hope that Philip's bigotry 
would ſuffer him to agree to any terms of peace, 
whilſt they adhered to it. It was in reality this 
cauſe chiefly, by which the preſent negociation, 
as well as all preceding ones, was fruſtrated. 
Philip acted on this occaſion with his uſual du- 
plicity, and gave private inſtructions to his am- 
baſſador, of very different import from thoſe 
which had been communicated to the empe- 
ror*. At firſt, he ſeemed willing to ratify the 
pacification of Ghent; and by one of the articles 
of that treaty, religion was to remain on its 
preſent footing, till a general aſſembly of the 
States ſhould alter it. But in the courſe of the 
conferences it appeared, that the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of popery was a condition without which 
he would agree to no accommodation. Neither 
would he conſent to the convoking of the aſſem- 
bly of the States, nor to the ratifying the elec- 
tion of Matthias; and he ſtill inſiſted peremp- 
torily, that all cities, forts, and military ſtores, 
ſhould be immediately delivered into the hands 
of the prince of Parma. In a word, the terms 
offered on this occaſion were, in every mate- 
rial article, the ſame with thoſe which had been 


x Strada, lib. v. | 
| formerly 
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formerly rejected by the provinces of Holland ® © XY 


and Zealand, when they ſtood alone, and un- 
ſupported by the other provinces ; and there- 
fore it is difficult to ſuppoſe that Philip could, 
from the beginning, have intended any thing 
by the preſent negociation, but to gratify the 
pope and emperor, at whoſe Gre it was 
begun. 

'Bzroxs the diſſolution of this congreſs, 
however, he humbled himſelf fo far as to 
make private offers to the prince of Orange. 
Theſe were, the payment of his debts, the 
reſtitution of his eſtates, a compenſation for 
the- loſſes which he had ſuſtained during the 
war, and the liberty of his ſon the count of 
Buren, upon whom, if the prince himſelf 
ſhould incline to retire into Germany, the 
king promiſed to beſtow the government of 
Holland and Utrecht. Theſe offers were 
made in Philip's name by count Scwartzen- 


burg, who pledged his faith for the ſtrict per- 


formance of them. William could not but 
be flattered with the teſtimony which was thus 
given, by an enemy ſo great and powerful, 
of the dread that was entertained of his abi- 


: * 
* - 


1579 


Philip at- 
tempts to 
gain over the 
prince of 
Orange. 


lities. But being ſuperior to the allurements 


of intereſt, he preferred the glory of ſaving 
from ſlavery a people who confided in his 
integrity, 
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v9 0 integrity, to all the advantages which he or 


his family could have derived from the favour 
of the king. He would liſten. to no pro- 
poſal, he ſaid, that related to himſelf 
only. He was conſcious, that, in all - his 
conduct, he had been animated by a diſin- 
tereſted affection towards the public good; 
and no conſideration would induce him to 
enter into any agreement, from which the 
States and people were excluded: but if 
their juſt claims were ſatisfied, he would not 


reject any terms for himſelf, which his con- 


fcience and honour would ſuffer him to ac- 
cept '.” | 


Soon after this the congreſs was diffolved ; 
and no other effect was produced by it, ex- 
cept that the duke d' Arſchot, and ſome other 
deputies of the States, embraced the opportu- 


nity, with which it furniſhed them, of recon- 
ciling themſelves to the king. 


Tax negoctations for peace did not en- 
tirely interrupt the operations of the war. By 


the aſſiſtance of the catholic inhabitants, the _ 
prince of Parma acquired poſſeſſion of Mech- 


lin; and ſome time afterwards of Villebrock. 


1 Reidanus, p. 29. Grotis, p. G6. 
Theſe 
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Theſe loſſes were compenſated to the States, Book ' 
by ſome acquiſitions which their forces made at 5 
under the count of Renneberg; who, beſides 5% 
reducing the province of Frieſland, made 
himſelf maſter of Deventer and Groningen. 
In the ſouthern provinces, the Flemings and 
Walloons were engaged in perpetual hoſti- 
lities againſt one another, but no exploit was 
performed by either party, ſufficiently in- 
tereſting and important to deſerve to be re- 
corded. 
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OF THE REIGN OF 


PHILIP THE SECOND, 
KING OF Ss PAIN. 


1 


RING the courſe of the preceding BOOK | 
tranſactions in the Netherlands, Philip 


jet fitted to inflame a more moderate ambition 
than that of Philip, and worthy of all the at- 
tention and expence which he beſtowed in or- 
der to acquire it. Under a ſucceſſion of kings, 
who placed their glory in promoting commerce 
among their ſubjects, and in making diſcoveries 
in the remoteſt regions of the globe, the Por- 
tugueſe had attained a degree of conſideration 


among the European nations, from which the 
narrow limits of the, kingdom, and the neigh- 


4 — bourhood 


| was aſſiduouſſy employed in preparing to aſſert Sens 
his claim to the kingdom of Portugal, an ob- s 
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BOOK bourhood of the Spaniſh monarchy, ſeemed for 


Peer ever to exclude them. Beſides | eſtabliſhing 
25799 ſettlements in Africa, and the adjacent iſlands, 
they had doubled the Cape of Good Hope, + 
which no European mariners had ever attempt- 
ed, and had penetrated boldly into almoſt every 
corner of the great eaſtern, ocean, diſcovering 
lands till then unknown, and founding cities, 
with a view to the advancement of their trade. 
And not ſatisfied with their acquiſitions in the 
Eaſt, they had turned their arms towards Ame- 

rica, and planted in Braſil, that valuable co- 
lony, of which they ſtill retain poſſeſſion, == 


Don Sebaſj- Jon the Third, the laſt of thoſe great kings 
TO under whoſe government the Portugueſe per- 
formed ſuch mighty atchievements, died ſeve- 

ral years before the preſent period, leaving his 

throne to Sebaſtian, his grandſon, who was 

then only three years old. This young prince 

gave early indications of many ſplendid accom- 

| pliſhments, which excited in the minds of the 
8 Portugueſe the moſt ſanguine hopes of a pro- 
ſperous and happy reign; but unfortunately for 
himſelf, as well as for his people, he was ani- 
mated with the moſt chimerical ambition, which 

| led him not to imitate the example of his illuſtri- 
ous anceſtors, by ſtudying to promote the true 
-happineſs of his ſubjects, but prompted him to 
* . extend 
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- Trrs be was e cheriſhed; in «bins by Don His ee 
Alexis de Menezes, his governor, and Lewis dba 


de Camarra, a Jeſuit, his tutor or | inſtructor z 
the former of whom was perpetually celebrating 
the praiſes of his predeceſſors, on account of 
their victories over the Moors in Africa and the 
Indies; while the latter impreſſed his young 
mind with a perſuaſion, that it was the firſt 
duty of a Chriſtian king, and the moſt accept · 
able ſervice which he could perform to the 
Deity, to extend the knowledge of the true 
religion. By theſe means, his ambition was 
inflamed to a degree of madneſs; and, in or- 
der to accompliſh that deſign which appeared 
| ſo meritorious and honourable, he once reſolv- 


ed to ſaff with a fleet and army to India; nor 


could his courtiers perſuade. him to relinquiſh 
that romantic project, till they propoſed. that, 
in place of it, he ſhould undertake an expedi- 
tion againſt the Mahometans in Africa, From 
this enterprize likewiſe his wiſeſt counſellors 
laboured with much folicitude to divert him „ 
but their exhortations proved ineffectual. Se- 
baſtian adhered to his purpoſe with: inflexible 
obſtinacy, and exerted himſelf, with: great ac · 


tivity, in making 9 * carrying it 
into execution. 


I ti 
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I the midſt of theſe preparations an oppor- 
tunity preſented itſelf, which he conſidered as 
nd. a declaration of Heaven in favour of his de- 


fg. On the death of Abdalla, king of Mo- 
rocco, his ſon, Muley Mahomet, had ſeized 
upon the crown, in contradiction to an eſta- 


bliſhed law of ſucceſſion, that the kingdom 


Se baſtian 
reſolves to 
invade Mo- 
rocco. 


ſhould devolve to the brother of the deceaſed 
king. A civil war enfued, and Mahomet, 
after having loſt ſeveral pitched battles, was 
compelled to leave his uncle, Muley-Moluc, a | 
prince- of great abilities and virtues, in poſſeſ- | 


Lion of the throne... After attempting in vain 


to engage Philip to eſpouſe his eauſe, Mahomet 
applied to Sebaſtian, and offered, if he would 
reinſtate him in his dominions, to put certain 

towns into his hands, and to eee erg 
dee bee ee mee N, 


; Seesen liſtened to OY offers with the 
utmoſt pleaſure, and readily engaged to paſs 
over himſelf t to Africa with a fleet and a1 army. 


175 Se him to | fulfil bis engagement, he 
ſolicited aſſiſtance in troops from his uncle the 
king of Spain, from ſome Italian powers, and 
(which ſhews how anxious he was to inſure ſuc- 
ceſs) from the prince of Orange. 


* 4130 In 
Wo & 5 


with him, in the town of Guadaloupe in Caſtile: 


Sebaſtian agreed to this propeſal; and the Spa- 


niſn hiſtorians relate, that; in the interview: 
which was held foon afterwards, Philip en- 


deavoured to diſſuade him from his intended 


enterptiſe; but that, having found him inflexs 


ible, he promiſed, before they parted, to aſſiſt 
him with fifty gallies and five thouſand men. 


They add, that not long after, Philip, dread= 
ing that the great number of Turks. in the ſer- 
vice of Muley-Moluc might reduce Morocco 
under the dominion of the Sultan, made an of- 
fer of his friendſhip to that prince, who, being 
likewiſe under apptchenſfiohs of danger from 


the Turks; gladly accepted of it, and entered 


into the propoſed alliance. The ſame: hiſto- 
rians inform us, that about this time Philip 
obtained, through the interceſſion of the Vene 
tians, a truce of three years from the Sultan; 


and that he was prompted to humble himſelf ſo 
far; as thus to treat with the inveterate ene 


mies of Chriſtianity (which he had never vouch- 
ſafed to do before), by the anxiety which he en- 
tertained with regard to the traafaRions * 


Netherlands. ET 
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Tur prince of Orange was not leſs anxious 
concerning the iſſue of theſe tranſactions, yet 
his conduct was extremely different from that 
of Philip; whether it proceeded from his na- 
tive magnanimity, joined with a deſire of giv- 
ing proof, in the ſight of all Europe, of the- 
ſtrength of the confederate provinces, or from 
the hopes of ſecuring Sebaſtian's friendſhip to 
the confederacy in ſome future period; by 


whichſoever of theſe motives William was in- 


fluenced on this occaſion, he gave the kindeſt 


reception to Da Coſta, the Portugueſe ambaſſa- 
dor, and afterwards ſent three md Ger- 


mans to the aſſiſtance of Sebaſtian”. 


His army. 


He arrives 
in Morocco, 


| Muley Mo- 
lue, 


Tuxsx troops, with ten thouſand 8 
and ſome Italians and Spaniards that were ſent 
him by Philip, notwithſtanding his late treaty 
with Muley-Moluc, made up an army of fifteen 
thouſand men. With this army, and a great 
number of pioneers, Sebaſtian fet ſail from Por- 
tugal in the beginning of ſummer one thouſand 
five hundred and ſeventy-eight, and landed 
them all ſafe at Arzile and Tangiers, where he 
was joined by Mahomet, the exiled king, with 
2 body of Mooriſh troops. 


Mvizy-Mouvc, ide received early in- 


— of his deſign, had endeavoured to di- 


LE” 5 Thuanus. 


vert 
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vert him from it, by offering him certain terri- 
tories adjacent to thoſe ſea-coaſt towns in 


Africa which belonged to the crown of Portu- 


gal. This heroic prince had been the more ſo- 


licitous to prevent Sebaſtian's invaſion, becauſe 
he laboured under an inveterate diſcaſe, which 
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he believed would ſoon prove mortal; and he 


was deſirous to leave his dominions in peace to 
his brother, whom he conſidered as his right- 
ful heir. But when he found Sebaſtian deaf to 


his propoſal, he had exerted all his native 


vigour in preparing for his defence, and had 


drawn together an army 5 of os © 
fixty * — and e. bg 


; 


Wren this wilt 10 Aide towns: mh 


enemy, and when he had arrived within a few 


miles of their camp, as he doubted the fidelity 


of a part of his troops who had formerly been 


attached to the intereſt of his nephew, he pub- 


liſhed a proclamation, | giving liberty to all, who | 


ſhould incline, to paſs over to the Portugueſe. 


But few of them embraced this opportunity ö 
which was offered them. His magnanimity, 


and other virtues, had overcome their attach 


ment to Mahomet, and determined them faith- 
fully to e their preſent ſovereign. 


Sunset was earneſtly intreated by his 
moſt experienced officers, and by Mahomet, 
.U 3 | who 


Imprude nee 


of Sebaſtian. 
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92 o * who was greatly diſcouraged at ſeeing ſo ſmall 
—.— a deſertion from his. uncle's army, to keep 


within his intrenchments, near thę ſea- c aſta 


and not to expoſe his troops to the riſk of a 


battle; but that ohſtinate, imprudent prince 


rejected with diſdain this. wholeſome counſel, 
becauſe he thought that it ſavoured of timidity, 
and not only led out his army from the camp 
which he had fortified, but marched into a | 


centre of the. S to meet ye eng e, 


I i 


e 33 $4.7 


| More! 8 Uideinger, in Ln mean Ainet it 


: made the moſt rapid progreſs; yet the ſtrength 
of his mind was . unabated. If he had not 


dreaded the quick approach of death, he would 
have been ſatisfied. with cutting off Sebaſtian's 
communication with his ſhips, and as the or- 
tugueſe were badly furniſhed: with proviſions, 


have brought che war to a concluſion without 


fighting ; but he dreaded the effect (which his 
death might produce upon his troops, and 
therefore reſolved: to bring on, as ſoon as poſe 


ſible, a general engagement. Sebaſtian's raſh 
neſs renderedꝭ it eafy for him to execute this re. 


ſolution. Without regard to the great ſuperio- 
rity of Moluc's forces, that infatuated prince 
ventured to advance into an open country, 
where the whole Mooriſh army, horſe as well 
as foot, could be employed. Moluc improved, 
with great — the advantage which was. 

3 chu 
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_ thus afforded him. Having drawn up! his! No 


XV 


army in the form of a half- moon, hel went — —ᷣ 


his litter through all the tanks, exhorting lis 
troops to reinemher, that their religion and di- 
berty were at ſtake; and aſſuring them, that bh 
whatever pretext Sebaſtian had offered to juſtiſy: 


his preſent unprovoked invaſſon, his reaß des; 


mn. to reduce the Moors to ſlavery, andi 
xtirpate their religion. Then, after he had, 
| een all the inſtructions which he thought ne- 


_ ceffary. to enſure ſucceſs, finding his ftrength! 


almoſt quite ſpent, he committed the command 
of the army to his brothers and retired to a 


diſtance from fs © geld. 7” 3 


GN A 


19 


, $ 4 74 


| * 

* a \ 
. 1 
13} &s — 


Tm bart. way begun, avich. LY e. diſ- e oe 
charge of the' artillery but the two arixiles Alcazar. 


came ſoon to cloſe fight, and the Portugueſe 
infantry repulſed the Moors. in different places 


with great. ſlaughter. In the mean time the 


Mooriſh cavalry, amounting to thirty thou= 


ſand, having wheeled round from both wings; | 


had incloſed the enemy on every quarter; im- 
mediately after which, they attacked then on 
the flanks,” and in the rear, while they were 
purſuing the advantage which they had gained 


cover the Mooriſh infantry. By the Portugueſe 


horſe, a body of the Moors were repulſed, and 
driven towards the place to which Moluc had 
_ Fired with indignation at the ſight, 


"W'4 he. 


i 
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2, K he threw himſelf out of his litter, and having 


. 
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Death of 
Muley Mo- 
byc, 


got on horſeback, by the aſſiſtance of his at- 


tendants, he rallied his flying troops, and was 


about to lead them back to the field of battle. 
But by this exertion the ſmall remains of his 
ſtrength were entirely exhauſted. His officers 
ſeeing him unable to ſupport himſelf on his 
horſe, carried him to his litter, where he faint- 
ed, and only recovered to deſire that thoſe 


about him would keep his death ſecret, till the. 


battle ſhould be decided; immediately after 
which, putting his finger on his mouth, as a 


His charace 


further injunction of ſecrecy; he ou: * 


A mores ſtriking diſplay of . of wine: 


occurs not in the annals of hiſtory. - Moluc was 


| beſides endued with every amiable and reſpect- 


able accompliſhment, being no leſs conſpicu- 
ous for juſtice and generoſity, and (which were 
rare endowments in a native of Africa) integrity 
and candor, than for prudence, vigour, mag- 
nanimity, and fortitude, By his bravery and 
conduct he delivered his kingdom from the op- 


pPreſſion of a tyrannical uſurper; and if he had 


lived, he would have advanced it to a degree 


| rained, 


of r and glory 0 en it . never at- 


Hrs troops . * a perſuaſion, 
that he was ſtill a * of their behaviour, 
Great 


* ; 
' | | | + 
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Great numbers of them fell. — n 
che Spaniards, and Germans, fought with the —.— 
moſt undaunted intrepidity; but the horſe be; 

ing driven upon the foot, broke their ranks, 

and threw them into confuſion. The Mooriſh. 
cavalry then preſſed forward in thouſands on 
every fide, and made dreadful havoc among 
them, till almoſt all of them were eicher flain — 

or ae priſoners. 5 | 


"Mis wif himſelf, as Nil 80 the fa · 
tal cataſtrophy, had, in the arrangement of his 
troops, and in the beginning of the engage- 
ment, acted the part of an expert commander: 
and he gave afterwards many conſpicuous 
proofs of the moſt heroic valour, flying from 
rank to rank, encouraging and exhorting the 
_ troops ;' expoling himſelf to every danger; and 
often mingling ſword in hand with the thickeſt 
of the enemy. Having had three horſes killed 
under him, and his ſtandard-bearer ſlain, his 
ſoldiers, in the confuſion of battle, miſtook an- 
other ſtandard for his, which they flocked 
round, and left their king almoſt alone. The 
Moors called out to him, that if he would ſur- 
render, they would ſpare his life; © But you 
cannot,” replied he, © preſerve my honour.” 
Then accompanied only by the count of Vimio- 
fo, Chriſtopher Tavora, and Nunno de Maſca- 


1 nn he threw himſelf j into the midſt of the 


enemy, 
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B OK enemy, and fought deſperately, till Vimivſo 


oo 


8 


Death of Te» 
baſtian., 


and Tavora fell by his ſide, and he himſelf; 


breathleſs and exhauſted, and unable any longer 


to wield his word, was ſeized, and ee 
ah eee NSS. 


«199? ; * 
* 15 17 i 4 


© Tansz men quarrelled __ one. T_— con- 


cerning their royal priſoner, and from words 
they had recourſe to arms; when a Mooriſh. of- 


ficer coming up, put an end to the difpute, by 
diſcharging a furious ſtroke of his ſabre on the 
8 of the king. 


Ix this manner periſhed the bes but t rell 
Sebaſtian ;' whoſe fate affords 4 ſtriking in“ 
ſtance of the pernicious tendency of courage 
and ambition; when they are not tempered 


with prudence and moderation. Ahour eight 


thouſand of his troops were killed, and l de 
reſt, except a few who eſcaped to; Arnie anct 


Tangiers, were reduced to flavery- Of the 


nobility, the greateſt part were ſlain; and feve- 
ral of the moſt illuſtrious families i in e =o 
became exrindt *, fl 


© 'The account of Sebaſtian's: 8 reſts e on the 
teſtimony of Don Nunno de Maſcaregnas, who was an eye- 


witneſs; nor did De Thou think there was any reaſon ſor 


calling it in queſtion ; though ſome other authors erg 


_ that Sebaſtian laid violent hands upon himſelf. 


4, Mahomet, the exiled king, was drowned in attempting 
to make his eſcape ; and Hamet, Muley Moluc's brother, 
furcreded to the throne” of Fez and Morocco. | 
Dox 
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Yon" Henry, grand uncle of Sebaſtian; a ® IT 
cxalicat/ariba prieſt, ſueceeded to the throne; —— 


but being of a weak and” ſickly conſtitution, pont . 
and far advanced in years, there was littia pro- ing of 


bahility, either that he would live long, or POW 

that he would leave any iſfue behind him : and 1 

his ſhort reign ſpryed only to give the ſeveral 3 

pretende ns to his kingdom an opportunity of | 
preparing to rae ese Nomad to we _ 

eee 8 . 5 


1 


Tui hitch 0 were — in Bünder "he — 
dutcheſs of Braganza, the king of Spain, the cos. 
duke of Savoy, Don Antonio Prior of Cxato, 
the duke of Parma, Conerine of r and 
Wer Wits yn”, 5 


5 * © 3 


ei i. 


Pax four firſt were e hen of Ei 
nuel the Great, father of Henry. The dutcheſs 
of Braganza was daughter of prince Edward; 

| Emanuel's ſecond ſon; Philip was fon of the 
empreſs Ifabella, his eldeſt, daughter; the duke 
of ' Savoy, of Beatrix his younger daughter; 
and Don Antonio was a natural ſon of Levi 
who was a younger ſon of Emanuel, and bro- 
ther to the preſent king. The duke of Parma 
was great grandfon of Emanuel, by a daughter 95 
of the above. rrientioned prinee Edward. The 
Queen-mother of France founded her claim on 
ker ſuppoſed deſcent from Alphonfo III. who 
; - a. 
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» 0.0K died about three hundred years before the pre- 
ent period; and the pope pretended that Por- 
n tugal was feudatory to the ſee of Rome, and 
x belonged to him, ſince the male-heirs in the 
direct line were extinct. Gregory had conceiv- 
ed a violent deſire to make his natural ſon a 
king, and he had once flattered himſelf with the 
hopes of making him king of Ireland, through 
the aſſiſtance of Philip. But as it is inconceiv- 
able how he could ever expect to perſuade 
Philip to quit his claim, ſo nothing but folly 
or dotage could have determined him to pro- 
ſecute his own, in den to ſo e an 
antagoniſt. | Sb 


Tax pretenſions of Catherine of Medicie; = 
her hopes of ſucceſs, if ſhe entertained any, 
were not leſs. chimerical than thoſe of the pape. 
It can hardly be believed, that this, political 
princeſs could, in her preſent competition, have 
any other end in view, but to obſtruct the am- 
bitious deſigns of Philip, and to furniſh. the 
court of France with a n for oppoſing 
him. 


7" RU the dukes of SINE and. Parma, Philip 
knew that he ſhould not meet with. oppo; 
ſition; fince, beſides that his claim was better 
founded than theirs, theſe princes were in cloſe 
alliance with * and depended much upon 
his 


* 
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tus ſupport and protection. Could Dan An- 10 A* 


tonio have proved his mother's marriage, his 
right to the throne would have been unqueſ- 


tionable. He attempted to prove. it, but in 
vain. Still, however, he perſiſted in his pur; 


poſe, and with ſome addreſs and great activity, 


X 


he gained over a conſiderable party among the 


people. Moſt of the nobility, on the other 
| hand, and the king himſelf, who knew the va- 
nity of Antonio's pretenſions to legitimacy, 


were inclined to ſupport the claim of the dutcheſs 


of Braganza* ; whoſe right, they thou ght, was 
clearly preferable to that of Philip, not only be- 
cauſe ſhe was deſcended from Emanuel by a 
male, and Philip by a female ; but becauſe an 


ancient and fundamental law required, that 
crown ſhould not be inherited by a ſtranger. 8 


1 2 at 3 court of N * 


lowed, that if the dutcheſs of Braganza's father 


Philig's 


had been alive, his title would have been indiſ .-. 


8 putabl e; but they maintained, that ſince he 
had died without attaining poſſeſſion of the 


throne, nothing but the degree of conſanguini- 


ty to Emanuel ought to be regarded; and that 


as the dutcheſs and he were equal in that re- 
ſpect, the e was due to à male before 5 


* The duke of Braganza himſelf was ſprang, __ 
not in a Fo _ from the royal blood. | 


ſerial? 


Ken 


hn, 


— — — 
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2 female. And chey farther -infiſted; thut th 


law winch excludes ſtrangers from inkeriting 
the crown, was not applicable to bin, ſince 


Portugal had formerly dee — 


Jos, A Muy 


— den cor 


little weight, except with thoſe who were —_ 


other reaſons inclined to eſpouſt Philip's inte- 


- reft, the duke de Oſſuna, his ambaſſador, er- 


Don Henry 
diſcuſſes the - 


claims of 
the compe- 
titots. 


deavoured to impreſs the ſcrupulous and timid 
mind of Henry with a perſuaſion, that, in op- 
poſition to ſo powerful a competitor as the king 
of Spain, it would be impoſſible for the duke of 

Braganza to maintain poſſeſſion of the throne 4 

and that the fruits of all the glorious diſcoveries 
and conqueſts which had been made by his fa- 

ther and brother would be loſt, and the - 
dom itſelf involved in the calamities of var. 
Hznzv's deſire to prevent theſe wa 
conſequences, determined him to proceed with 


great deliberation in examining the pleas of the 


contending parties. He conſulted civilians i in 
different parts of Europe, and called a conven- 
tion of the States of the kingdom, to give him | 
their opinion with reſpect to the meaſures pro- 


per to be purſued. The members of the con- 


vention differed widely in their ſentiments from 


each other, 1 while ſome of them adviſed 


5 | | | him, 
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wi without delay, to nominate for bis fuc- % 
ceſſor whichſoever of the competitors he thought — 
fit, others exhorted him deliberately to examine 

the ſeveral claims chat had been offered. In 
compliance with this laſt advice the candidates 

were cited to appear; and they all ſent commi(ſ- 

ſioners, who pleaded the cauſe of the princes | 

whom they repreſented, before Henry, as they 5 i 
would have pleaded e e ae Ne" "I" 
before er aj ö Ne | | 8 1 


Tais ey rial; in which " you ar rg 
attention ſeemed to be paid to juſtice, was 5 
ſuited to the feeble and irreſolute character, as 
well as to the habits of the king, who had ſpent 

his life in liſtening to the idle diſputes of theo- 
logians.. But his conduct was ſeverely cenſured +1 
by all men of prudence and underftandings | 
They conſidered that the fate of kingdoms can 
_ almoſt never be decided by the forms or prin- 
ciples of law; and they regarded this farcical 
trial, not only as uſeleſs for the purpoſe which 
was intended, but as calculated to divide the 
kingdom into factions, which moſt Hare or 
later produce a civil war. 


Hr ought in the nt fo was faid, to His - 
have declared himſelf in favour of the dutcheſs _ . 
of Braganza, whoſe right, according ro the 

mot common and obvious law f facceffion, 

was 


\ 
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22% * was unqueſtionable; 


* 


and who, beſides, was 
much more acceptable to the nation, than any 


. „ 
157% other of the candidates. He ought, aſter this, 


to have cauſed her right to be recogniſed by 
the convention of the States, who would cheers *_ 
fully have conſented to acknowledge it; he 


ought to have required an oath of allegiance to 


her, in the event of his own demiſe, from the 
army, and all perſons in public offices; and 
then, inſtead of loſing his precious time in 
conſulting and deliberating, he. ought to have 
employed it, in putting the kingdom into a 
5 e of defence n the as of ne 


Bor boner © was incapable. of — aur + 
. refolution that required ſo much courage, vi- 
gour, and activity. He was no lefs attached 
to the dutcheſs of Braganza, and no leſs averſe 
from Philip, than his nobility and people; yet 
he ſtill continued to deliberate as if he 1 ans; | 
Doane to live for many years. oe at 


; order to extricate kieaſdlf from this per- 
plexity, Henry began to think ſeriouſly.of a 
propoſal, which had been made to him by ſome 
of his counſellors, to marry; and accordingly, 
notwithſtanding his great age, his infirmities, . 


and his having borne ſo long the character of a 


prieſt, he ſent an ambaſſador to folicit a diſpen- 
ſation from the pope. _ There was * Nr . 
| billy 


LI n. xIx G OP SPAIN. 
bility of his living to fulfil his intentions, and 
much leſs of his leaving any iſſue behind him; 
yet Philip, being greatly alarmed at his deſign, 


ſent Ferdinand de Caſtello, a Dominican Friar, 
to diſſuade him from it, by reminding him of 


| . 
BOOK 
f XVI. 5 


the offence which his marriage would give to 


all true catholics, and the triumph it would af- 


ford to the Lutherans, and other ſectaries of 


the age; and when Henry refuſed to admit 
Caſtello to an audience, a circumſtance that 


furniſhed Philip with a ſtronger proof of 


HFHenry's alienation from him, than any which 


he had hitherto received, he employed all his 
intereſt ' at Rome, to prevent the _ from | 


Ing the 1 | 


8 aa the n mean time he ſpared no pains to con- 
ciliate the favour of the principal nobility ; and 


having ſpread his emiſſaries over the kingdom, 
he publiſhed a manifeſto, in vindication of his 


title, calling upon the people to turn their 


Philip's 


man.feſtog. 


eyes towards him, as the only perſon who would 
have a right to the throne after the deceaſe of 


the preſent king. This manifeſto, while it in- 
cenſed Henry more than ever againſt him, 
ſerved in no degree the purpoſe for which it 
was deſigned. The Portugueſe entertained the 
thoughts of falling under the dominion of the 
Caſtilians with an hereditary and violent aver 
ſion; and there was nothing in the cha-, 


| Vor- II. — 2. race 
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illegitimate. 


Don Anto- 
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BOOK rafter of Philip by which avg iſa 


. be overcome. 


Is — had mile himſelf of this hs: 
1 of his ſubjects, and acknowledged the 
dutcheſs of Braganza for his ſucceſſor, almoſt 
the whole kingdom would have concurred to 
ſupport her claim; and ſo great a force might 
have been prepared, as, with the aſſiſtance of 


foreign powers, would have either determined 
Philip to abandon his deſign, or have prevent- = 


ed him from carrying it into execution. But 
as the duke and dutcheſs of Braganza were de- 
terred from exerting themſelves, by their dread 
of Philip, and the weak irreſolute conduct of 
the king; ſo Henry ſtill flattered himſelf with 
the vain conceit, that Philip, as well as the 


other competitors, would n to his de- 


3 8 


L 


3 his nephew, END ated RY 
much leſs - heſitation and reſerve, than towards 
the other candidates. Having obtained a, bull 


from the pope, empowering him to judge e--- 


* Antonio's claim to legitimacy, he examined 


the witneſſes whom Antonio produced to prove 
his mother's marriage; and, having, extorted 


from two of them a confeſſion. of their having 


been ſuborned, while the other two contradict- 


ed each other in * their corny 
| 2 | ns 
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: EY on this foundation, joined with the cir- 
cumſtance of the Prior's being mentioned by 


his father in his latter will as his natural ſon, 
paſſed ſentence, declaring him to be ille- 


San 


- AxToxto had influence afterwards to per- 


ſuade the pope to recall his bull, on the pre- 
tence of the king's having exceeded his powers. 


By this treatment Henry was highly exaſperated 


both againſt the pope and Don Antonio; and 


he indulged his reſentment againſt the latter, 
by baniſhing him firſt from the court, and af- 


terwards from the kingdom. In obedience to 


this ſentence, Antonio retired for ſome time 
into Caſtile; but he ſoon returned, and found, 
that his uncle's conduct towards him had not 
produced that effect upon the people which 
Henry had expected. Their attachment to the 
Prior remained as ſtrong as ever; and, as no 
pains were taken to form a party in the intereſt 
of the dutcheſs of Braganza, great numbers of 
the people were entirely devoted to him, and 


200K | 


M5 
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regarded him as their 8 7 8 againſt the : 


Oban. of N | 


| From this Siſpoſition of the people, tele; 


with the activity which Antonio diſplayed in 


augmenting the number of his partizans, Philip 


perceived that he muſt not ſatisfy himſelf with 


X 2 | Arguments, 


Philip's mi- 
litary pre- 
patations. 
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TIN K arguments, manifeſtos, and private applica- 
3 tions to individuals, but muſt reſolve to ſup- 


1579. 


port his claim by foree of arms. Agreeably to 
this reſolution, he iſſued orders for levying 


troops in Spain, Italy, and Germany; and 


gave inſtructions to the marquis de Santa Croce 
to hold the fleet in readineſs for action. He 
was aware how nuch reafon he had to expect 


oppoſition from ſeveral of the European powers; 


and, in order to prevent them from being 
alarmed, he cauſed a report to be Propagated, | 
that, having entered lately into an alliance 
with the new king « of Morocco, his preſent mi- 
litary preparations were intended for an expedi- | 
tion which he had agreed to undertake, in con- 


junction with that monarch, againſt” Algiers... 


This pretext ſerved the purpoſe which he de- 
ſigned; and neither the king of France, nor 


the queen of England, nor any Italian or 


German prince, ſeemed to attend to his ope- 
rations. | 


In the mean time Henry's health declined 
daily, and all about him perceived that his 
death was faſt approaching. He appeared now. 
more deſirous than ever to have his ſucceſſor. 
fixed; and having for this purpoſe ſummoned 
the States to meet at Almerin, he ſeems to have 


reſolved to declare himſelf either in favour of 


the _ of Spain, or the dutcheſs of Braganza, 
according 
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according as he ſhould find the one or the other * 0 =, 
of theſe, competitors .. moſt acceptable: to the DE lie ger — 


States. But the members of this aſſembly 
could not agree. Moſt of the nobility and 


eccleſiaſtics had, by different means, been 


gained over to the intereſt of Philip, while the 
deputies of the cities were animated with the 
moſt irreconcilable averſion, to Has perion and 
gayernment. | | 
Ks PO midſt of. 8. 3 3 — 
putes the king died, leaving the nomination of 
his ſucceſſor to five perſons, to whom he com- 
mitted the. Jegency. of the kingdom. 


"Tp fit act of the adminiſtration. of che re- 


gents was to ſend ambaſſadors to Philip, to 


diſſuade him from having recourſe to arms, 
till, according to the will of the late king, they 
ſhould deliver their judgment concerning his 
right to the ſucceſſion. But to this requeſt, 


Philip, whoſe preparations were now complete, 
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Death of 


Henry. Jan, 


31ſt, 1580. 


gave the following reply: cc That his right |. 


Was clear and indiſputable; : that he would not 


ſubmit 1 it either to the regents, or to the States, 
and that he did not deſire to have any judg- 


ment whatever paſſed in confirmation of it,” 


By this anſwer the regents were thrown Tate 


great perplexity. A majority of them ftood 
| | = 3 „ 
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BOO K well affected towards Philip, but they were 


prevented from declaring in his favour, by 


their dread of the indignation of the people, 


and were obliged to iſſue orders for equipping 
the fleet, and ſtrengthening the fortifications 


and garriſons of the frontier towns. But the . 


great exertion which had been made lately by 


Sebaſtian, and the exhauſted ſtate to whick 


the kingdom had been reduced,” by the num- 


berleſs expeditions to India and America, from - 


which no fruit had been yet derived, ſufficient 
to compenſate either for the expence which 


they had coſt, or the loſs of men which they 
had occaſioned, rendered it impoſſible for the re- 


gents, if they had been ever ſo much inclined, 


to ſecure the kingdom againſt ſo greats a force 


as the Spaniſh monarch had prepared. 


Philip's 
fleet and 
a: my. 


His army, including four thouſand pioneers, 
amounted to thirty-five thouſand men, and his 
fleet conſiſted of thirty men of war, ſeventeen 
frigates, and ſeventy gallies and ſhips of bur- 


den loaded with proviſions and military ſtores. 
It was not likely that fo great a fleet and army 


would find employment in ſubduing a kingdom 
fo ill prepared for defence, and ſo much weaken- 


ed by inteſtine diviſions, as Portugal at the 
preſent period. But, beſides that Philip was, 


from natural temper, generally cautious to ex- 


ach in his military enterpriſes, it ſhould ſeem 


-PHILIP U. XING or sPAIx. 


that, in the preſent caſe, he regarded the im- 
portance of the prize more than the difficulty of 
attaining it; unleſs it be ſuppoſed, that he ſtill 


Bo | 
XVI. | 
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ite eee det ee de wad 
marquis of Santa Croce, who was reckoned 
the ableſt naval officer in Spain. But he heſi- 
tated for ſome time with regard to the | perſon 
vhom he ſhould place at the head of his land- 
forces. His heſitation, however, did not pro- 
ceed from any doubt which he entertained with 
regard to the merit and abilities of his generals, 
For the duke of Alva was ſtill alive; whom 
Philip knew to be poſſeſſed: of every qualifica-: 


tion requiſite to ſecure the ſucceſs of and | 


* een 


a e nen lis return fas the Nethets 
lands, had been admitted by Philip to the ſame 
degree of favour and confidence which he had 
formerly enjoyed. But his ſon, Don Garcia de 


Command- 


ed be Santa 


Croce, 


and the 
duke of 
Alva. 


Toledo, having debauched one of the maids of | 


honour, under a promiſe of marriage, Philip. 


had put him under arreſt, and given orders that 
he ſhould not be releaſed till he ſhould conſent 
to fulfil his engagement : notwithſtanding 
which, his father had aſſiſted him in making 


his eſcape; and, in order effectually to diſap- 


X 4 point 
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rag K point the king's intention; had concluded a 
* marriage between him and his couſin, a ne 


3 
x4 _— 


Shia highly ew with Aae an 


of his authority, had baniſhed the duke from 


court, and confined him to the caſtle of Uzeda. 


Alva bore this indignity with extreme impa- 


tience, and perſuaded the pope, and ſome 
other ] foreign princes, to employ their inter- 


ceflion in his behalf; but all his applications for 
forgiveneſs had hitherto been ineffectual, and 
he had remained almoſt two years in confine» 


ment. This ſeverity, exerciſed, for ſo ſmall _ 


an offence, towards an old friend and ſervant, 


in the decline of life, was by ſome aſcribed to 


Philip's imperious temper, and his implacable 


reſentment; whilſt others ſaid, that he had 


been long diſguſted with Alva's arrogance; and 
that the duke's conduct in the affair of his ſon, 
was only a pretence which Philip made uſe of, 
to juſtify himſelf for diſmiſſing from his pre- 


ſence a man whoſe temper and manners Were 


become intolerable. 

\ : l | ” E 5 OY j ; 
To whichſozyer of theſe motives Philip's 
treatment of Alva could be aſcribed, it was ex- 


pected, that neither his pride, nor his natural 
ſuſpicion and diſtruſt, would have ſuffered him 


to commit the charge of an enterpriſe af ſo 


5 great 


eg Y 
3 
„ 


rable; 5 and it excited great ſurpriſe, when. he 
ſent two of his ſecretaries to the duke, to in- 


quire whether his health would permit him to 
undertake the command of the army which he 
had prepared for the conqueſt of Portugal. Io 


this inquiry, Alva, without heſitation, replied, 
that he was ready to devote the little health and 
ſtrength. that were left him to the. ſervice ot 


the king; and immediately afterwards he ſet 


cout for Barajas to receive his inſtructions. He 


deſired liberty to pay his reſpects to Philip at 


Madrid. But ſo ungracious was this prince 
even towards ſuch of his miniſters as he eſteem- 
ed the moſt, and ſo incapable of entirely for- 
giving any: offence or, injury, that he refuſed to 
grant him admittance into hig preſence; and, 
having tranſmitted his inſtructions to him at 
Barajas, he ordered him to join the army as 
ſoon as poſſible. Thoſe who remembered the 


barbarous cruelty which Alva had exerciſed in 
the Netherlands, were not ſorry for the mo rti- | 


fication which he ſuffered on the preſent occa- 


fion ; but they could not with-hald the tribute 


of applauſe which was-due to him, on account 
of that inflexible fidelity ſo becoming in a ſub- 
ject towards his ſovereign, which determined 
him, in the extremity of old age, to expoſe 
amm to all the hazards and hardſhips of 


war, 


great importance as the dae to one tor 5 XJ 
hom he had ſhewn, himſelf ſo inexar 1 as 
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March * 


the Spaniſh 
troops, 
June 1580. 


penn. 


FRO 2005 SI went, as on as he had 
pecdived his inſtructions, to join the troops, 
which were aſſembled at Badajox; and ſoon 
afterwards he began his march towards Elvas 


and Olivenca. © Theſe, and all the other towns 


Progreſs of 


the Spaniſh 


which lie north from the Tagus, as far as Se- 


tubal, on the weſtern coaſt, though extremely 
averſe to the Spaniſh government, yet being 


_ utterly unprepared for reſiſtance, opened their 


gates, and proclaimed e a5 for their ant 


verei oe 


Tur marquis 46 Cit Omer 100 had 1 fer 
fail with the fleet from Port St. Mary, near 
Cadiz, found the ſame facility in reducing Faro, 
Lagos, and other towns on the codſt of Al- 


garva and Antejo; and he came in ſight of Se- 


tubal, in a few days after the arrival nay 1 
land- forces at that place.. 


HrrwzzTo almoſt no blood had been med, 
and neither the fleet nor army had met with 
any oppoſition to retard their progreſs. The 
duke of Alva intended next to march without 


delay to the capital, but it was neceſſary, he 


thought, to proceed now with greater circum- 
OO | 
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ſpection than before, as Don Antonio had B 8 i 
drawn together a conſiderable body of forces, \ — 
had been admitted into Liſbon, where he was *: 
proclaimed King by the people, and had 
ſtrengthened ſeveral of the towns and forts by 
which the Spaniſh Rt muſt EPL, in RO OP” 
W to chat "we 


Tunrx wei of dean Liſbon were ry | 
poſed 3 in a council of war that was held on this 
occaſion. One of theſe was to eroſs the Ta- 
gus, ſome miles above the city; at the towns 
of Almerin and Santaren; another, to ſend 
round the fleet to Almada, and to put the 
troops on board at that place, which lies al- 
moſt directly oppoſite to Liſbon; and the third; 
to carry the army round by ſea from Setubal to 
Caſcaes. The two firſt of theſe ways was 

thought preferable to the laſt, by moſt of the 
officers, becauſe they were ſafer; yet the laft 
was embraced by the duke of Alva. He ac- 
knowledged the juſtneſs of what his officers ad- 
vanced in ſupport. of their opinion, but he ob- 
ſerved, that, as the fleet was at hand; the army 
could be immediately put on board; that the 
paſſage to Caſcaes was not long, and that, as 
the enemy were ill prepared for their defence, 

his ſucceſs would be greatly facilitated by the 
celerity of his ee 
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Ava was not diſappointed; in his expecta- 


tion of the effect which his ſudden arrival was 
calculated to produce upon the Portugueſe. 


They were drawn up along the ſhore, as if they 
had intended .to_ diſpute his landing; 5. but. no 
ſooner had the ſhips begun to fire upon them, | 


than they retired, and i uffered him to 1 
and put his men in order, without giving him 


the ſmalleſt moleſtation. They might ſtill 
have obſtructed his approach ta. Caſcaes, , as 

his road thither lay over a hill, defended with 
a battery of cannon, and full of rugged rocks 


and brambles, of which Don Diego de Meneſes, 
commander in chief of the Portugueſe under 


Don Antonio, had taken poſſeſſion with be- 
tween three and four thouſand men. Alva 
ordered the Spaniards to attack them, without 


being deterred, either by the ſtrength of the 
ground, or the number of the enemy. An 


: old experienced officer, of the name of Ba- 


riettos, an intimate friend of Alva's, aſked him 
in a whiſper, Whether his attempting, with ſo 


little precaution, to diſlodge an enemy ſo 


ſtrongly ſituated, did not reſemble the action 
of an ardent young warrior, rather than that 


of an experienced general? Alva ſmiled, and 
replied, That a good general ought, on ſome 
occaſions, to employ the prudence and circum- 
ſpection of old age, and in others, the ardour | 


. 


_ PHILIP H. KING OF SPAIN. 
And confidence of youth. The event gn 0 
that his conduct, though apparently raſh, was 


well adapted to the preſent circumſtances. 


The Spaniards, inſpired with their general's 
confidence, advanced boldly, and the Portu- 
gueſe (almoſt all of whom were raw and un- 
diſciplined) pe without OY for e 


F c We 


Al vn laid N me afterwards to 


the town and caſtle of Caſcaes, and by the 


briſkneſs of his operations, he ſoon compelled 
the garriſon to ſurrender. But on this occa- 


ſion he ſullied that renown which his wiſdom 
and vigour would have procured him, by the 


_ cruelty which he exerciſed towards ſuch of the 
Portugueſe as had thrown themſelves upon his 


mercy. In violation of his promiſe to Don 
Antonio de Caſtro, lord of Caſcaes, who had 


joined him upon his firſt arrival in the king- 


dom, he gave up the town to be plundered by 
the Spaniards, and having ſent all the ſoldiers 


in the garriſon to the gallies, he put to death, 


without any form of trial, Don Diego de 


Meneſes, a nobleman of an illuſtrious family, 
and one who, on account of his perſonal merit, 


was univerſally reſpected and beloved. To 5 
this barbarity Alva was prompted by private 


reſentment againſt Meneſes a; although, it may 
| | © Thuanus, c. Ex. „ . bs 
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8 * be preſumed, that he would not have ventured 


wo— to indulge it on the preſent occaſion, had he 
12330. 


Don An- 


not known that his conduct was conformable 
to the ſentiments of the king. It was calculat- 
ed to inſpire the Portugueſe with terror, but it 


ſerved likewiſe more than ever to alienate their 


affections; and conſidering how much ſuperior 
the Spaniſh fleet and army were to any force 


which had been prepared to oppoſe them, it 
could not be coloured mk the . 5 ogy 


_ of neceflity. | 


. the town of Calder Alva led his army 
ck the forts of St. John and Belen,” both 


which he ſoon reduced to the neceſſity of ſur- 


rendering; and being ſeconded in his opera- 
tions by the fleet, the example of theſe places 
was quickly followed by Almada, and almoſt 
all the other fortified towns on both A8 of 
the river. 


tlie theſe tranſactions Don Antonio, af- 
ter having, from a conſciouſneſs of the weak- 
neſs of *-q party, eſſayed in vain to obtain ad- 
vantageous terms from Philip, had pitched his 


camp, with all the forces which he could col- 


lect, on the eaſt ſide of the river of erer 5 


| on the road to On. 


ALVA 
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this hopes of an accommodation, in order to 


afford time for the operation of a ſpirit of 
deſpondency that prevailed in Antonio's army. 

Meanwhile he omitted not to procure the moſt 
accurate information concerning the ſituation 
and-ſtrength of his camp; and, on the 25th of 
Auguſt, he reſolved to attack it. Before he 


could approach the entrenchments, it was ne- 


5 * 
12 ye 


ceſſary that he ſhould make himſelf maſter of + - 


the bridge of Alcantara, or lead his army to a 


conſiderable diſtance up the river, the banks. of 
which were ſo ſteep and rugged, as rendered 
it impoſſible to tranſport either horſe or foot in 
ſight of the enemy. Having drawn up his 
main army in order of battle, directly oppo- 
ſite to the Portugueſe camp, he ſent the horſe 
under his ſon Ferdinand de Toledo, and two 
thouſand ſelect infantry, under Sancio d' Avila, 
to croſs the river ſeveral miles higher, where 


the banks were practicable, whilſt he ordered 


Colonna, with the Italians, to make an- afſauſt * 


"PB the e 


ec s troops were twice cepulſed; ter 


in the third onſet being ſupported by a body of 
Germans, which the duke ſent to their aſſiſt- 


ance, they drove the Portugueſe before them, 


and ſecured gs of the bridge. . e 55 5 
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Cd ol. The Portugueſe, aſtoniſhed at the fight. 


Defeat of 
the Portu- 
gueſe under 
Antonio. 


of. them, and, dreading. that their communica- 
tion with the city might be intercepted threw, 
down their arms after a ſhort. reſiſtance, and 


betook themſelves to flight. The Spaniards pur- 


ſued, and flew between two and three thouſand. 
A may could reach the: toun. TW, 1225 N 


_ * 
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0 . who Aiſplayed' on this Wee 


neither fortitude nor conduct, had fled with 


his troops to Liſbon. There he knew that le 
could not remain long in ſafety, as, beſides the 
inſufficiency of the fortifications, the” magi - 
ſtrates, and many of the inhabitants, were diſ- 
affected to his intereſt; and therefore, imme 
diately, after releaſing all' the priſoners in tho 
city (a poor expedient tod recfuit his ruined 
army), he ſet out, attended by the count de 
Vimioſo, and the biſhop of la Guarda, with a 
ſmall number of W 1 the town” of © 
Sn. LY ? „ eit 


; l 7 1 
** * 9 * 


TIE magiſtrates of T506on aid ndt Eben 4 5 
moment in reſolving to ſubmit to the coh- - 
queror, and the town was, immediately after 
the battle, delivered into his hands. The Por- RE 
tugueſe fleet at the ſame time ſtruck, their co 


1 wo the marq de deute rde, and receiv- 


ed 


o 


8 - 
* ; — of 


ed ſuch «number of hi Caſtiliar 
3 Ry ie 
rn now aun - Philip's intereſt to 1 dauere. 
vide for the ſecurity of Liſbon and its ſuburbs, eorwugecle, 
as much as for that of any of his towns in 8 
Spain; and Alva fo. far fulfilled his engage. 
ment with the magiſtrates, as to prevent any 
formidable number of his troops from entering 
the town; but he gave up the ſuburbs (which 
were at that time no leſs conſiderable than the 
town itſelf*) to be ranſacked and plundered, 
without making any diſtinctioun between the  _ 
friends and enemies of the king. He ſuffered - 
them likewiſe to pillage- the houſes of ſuch of 

the inhabitants within the town as had diſcover- 
6a any attachment to Don Antonio, and he 
allowed parties to go out and plunder all the 
country and villages in the neighbourhood. A 
Spaniſh - hiſtorian ſays, that the ſoldiers com- 
mitted theſe enormities without the duke's per- 
miſſion, yet no puniſhmefit was ever inflicted; | 
on them, and no reſtitution was ever made to 
the many thouſand innocent perſons, whb were 
involyed in the ſame common ruin ; with * 


guilty. 2 5 | 
Ps why A cones ſo barbarous Phe f 4 0 t 

there was little reaſon to expect that the pes 
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n to overcome 


— their averſion to the Spaniſh government. From 
their dread of Alva's tyranny they took the 


1 - 


New prepa- 
ratious of 
Don An- 
toaio, 


oath- of allegiance which was preſcribed to 
them; and, from the ſame motive, they were 
preſent at thoſe public rejoicings which he ap- 


pointed to be celebrated on account of his ſuc- 


ceis; but being unable to conceal the anguiſh 


of their minds, the acclamations which they 
uttered were feeble, and nn with 
and groans. 

b duke of Alva's: a his ae his en- 
trance into Liſbon, was interrupted by intelli- 
gence which he received from Spain, that Philip 
had fallen fick, and that his phyſicians were 
extremely apprehenſive of the iſſue of his diſ- 
temper. Alva knew that the king's death, at 
this criſis, would probably render all his Fog 
bours and ſucceſs in Portugal abortive, and 
therefore he ſuſpended . a while the eee 
tion of che v War. 1 


R * TE b oy a FFF" NA. 
"WM this a Don Antonio exerted him- 
ſelf with: great activity, and employed every- 


expedient which he or his partizans could de- 


viſe to raiſe another army, flattering himſelf 
with the hope of being able to maintain his 


ground, till the French, or ſome other foreign 


n ſhould be e to eſpouſe his 
GY . | dane 


FHHAr n. KINO or SPAIN. 
exuſe," In the town of Santaren he had lat 


been received by the people as their only right⸗ * 


ful ſovereign, and every mark of affection and 
reſpect: had been ſnewn him; yet ſo great 2 
change had his defeat and flight produced, 

that they refuſed. to admit him within the town, 
till he engaged that he ſhould not remain in it 
beyond a limited time; and, immediately after 
his departure, they ſent ambaſſadors to the 


ue oben with an offer roof ſubmiſſion, , 5 

Pons * 3 drested kis —_- | 
northwards, and in the province which lies 
between the Minho and Douro, he p revailed 
upon eight or nine thouſand of the 4 
to take * arms. Wich Le eee, 


force — parity. "uk perſuaſion, firſt into * 5 

and afterwards into the city of O porto; but in 
both theſe places he exerciſed a degree of ſeve - 
rity towards thoſe whom: he ſuſpected to be his 
enemies, that was extremely ill ee "om y 
10600008 the number * his friends. 


Hs 8 at . till 1 was en 
that the duke of Alva, being delivered from 
his anxiety with regard to the king's health, 
had ſent a part of his forces againſt him, under 
Sancio d' Avila, who was advancing towards 
the banks of the Douro with great rapidity. 

X 2 D'Avila 
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30 K D' Avila had under his comtna 


i 'thouſatid horſe and foot, and Antonio's | 
army conſiſted of About nine thouſand; but 
ftom paſt experience, the latter was deeply ſen 
ſible of the difference between his undifciplined 
forces and thoſe of d' Avila, and he was well 
acquaintec wih the character of that general; 
who, in the Netherlands, and other places, | 
had given the moſt conſpicuous proofs of mili- 
tary ſkill and intrepidity. His ſafety he knew 
depended on his preventing the Spaniards from 
croffing the Douro, which, for many miles 
above Oporto, was ſo deep and rapid, that 
_— boats they could not attempt to paſs 
it. He exerted himſelf therefore with dili- 
ze in removing the boats and barks from 
the ſouth ſide of the river, and planted his 
troops at different places on the north ſide, to 
watch the Tg 25 15 Sg: 8 
I Abe mean time Avila ec and 
took poffeffion of Villanova, a little town 
which ſtands oppoſite to Oporto. From that 
place he ſent a party of his troops in ſearch of 
bbats; who returned without ſucceſs: but 
d Avila being reſolved to omit nothing i in his 
pbwer to accompliſh his deſign, ſent them. 
back with orders to purſue their march a great. 
way further up the river, which they, did, ac- 
cordingly, and collected about twenty boats, 
EEE EY | on 


ae en 


that Antonio had judged i it unneceſſary. FP: = = — 


move them. Still, however, moſt of the Spa? 
niſn officers thought it ĩmpracticable to effec» - 
tuate their -paſſage with ſo ſmall a number; 
and it was impoſſible to bring them down the 
river, on account of ſome armed veſſels which 
Antonio kept ready to intercept them. To re- 
medy this inconvenience, d' Avila ordered 4 
part of his troops to march up tò the place 
where the boats lay, and there he Mmm 
them, without oppoſition, to. 
Theſe troops had time to inwenche abb vun 


before the enemy redeived intelligence of their 
landing; and, under the ſhelter df their in- 
trenchments, the reſt of the forces e e 
en d nnn ee 


2 JA Tor eee 8 AY 
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his enterpriſe, gave d'Avila the higheſt aſſu- 
rance of victory, and demonſtrated? how little 


reaſon he had to dread the efforts of an enemy 


who, on ſo critical an occaſion, had ſhewn 
themſelves ſo deficient both in courage and 
vigilance. Their conduct afterwards was ſuch 
as their negligence and cowardice, in permit- 
ting the Spaniards to land in ſmall bodies, one 
after another, gave reaſon to expect. D' Avila 
drove them before him, till, with very little 


bloodſhed, they were entirely routed and diſ- 
be 3 pPerſed. 


- 
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Don An- 
tonio, 
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BOOK erke This active general "loft no time in 
— ſending a party of horſe in purfuit of Don Af- 
e. tonio, who had fled; accompanied by à fiitall 
number of his partizans, to Viana, town” of 
the ſea-coaſt near the northern frontier of the 
kingdom. Upon the approach of the Spani- 
ards to that place, he attempted to make his 
eſcape by ſea, but was driven back by a vio- 
lent ſtorm, which overtook him ſoon after he 
had embarked. He then diſmiſſed his atten- 
dants, and, diſguiſing himſelf in the dreſs of 
a common ſailor, eluded: the ſearch of his pur- 
ſuers. Philip had recourſe to his favourite 
weapon, a proſcription, and offered a reward 
of eighty thouſand: ducats to any perſon who 
mould deliver him into his hands. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, ſo great was the averſion of the 
Portugueſe towards the Caſtilian government, 
or ſuch their attachment to Antonio, that no 
perſon was tempted by the proffered reward, 
either to ſeize him, or to give information of 
the place of his retreat. Antonio remained in 
the country between the Minho and Douro 
from November till May, living ſometimes 
in the houſes of the nobility, and ſometimes 
in monaſteries and convents, till he found an 
re of going 858 ſea to n % Fair 
Lois eafte. 
rute fob- | AFTER the > iſatiBon of the Prior 8 ans all 
"ep the towns between the Minho and Douro open- 
| ed 


pHILIP II. KINGS OF SPAIN. 
ed their gates, and ſubmitted to the con- 


queror. The regents appointed by Neu 1 we (Wk 


king had ſome time before declared themſelves 


for Philip; and the duke of Braganza, Who 
ſeemed to have deſpaired from the beginning of 


againſt ſo potent an antagoniſt, had taken the 
ſame oath of fidelity * RY vage 
ae n ere i inn 821 ne bo 
te ku: 4 ti rr 8 
* ee in > America, Africa, — the 
Indies, which belonged. to the crown of Portu- 
gal, quickly followed the, example of the mo- 
cher- country; nor did. Philip find employment 
for his arms in any part of dhe Portugueſe do- 
minions but the Azores, where Antonio's 
agents had perſuaded the people to proclaim 


able to aſſert his wife's title to the throne. 


of the colo- 


him king. Some troops which ver E. ſent agginſt | 


them under an officer of the name of Valdes, 
were defeated by the governor of Angra. In 
the following year Antonio obtained from the 


court of France a fleet of ſixty, ſhips, with 


about fix. thouſand troops, which he landed on 
one of the iſles called St. Michael; but the 


marquis of Santa Croce coming upon him with 


a fleet and army much ſuperior to his, obtained 


a deciſive victory over the French both by ſea 


10 10 land, and afterwards reduced all the inha- 


0” 3:41 + 24447 DINE. * 


at 
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Tas ſucceſs | of Philip's m arms, and the 
acceſſion of dominion which he had thereby 
quired, occaſioned much anxiety to the 1 
bouring powers; and excited in the Dutch and 
Flemings the moſt alarming eee, 
They had with infinite difficulty withſtood his 
efforts, while he was employed in the purſuit | 
of that plan of conqueſt which he had now 
carried into execution; and they ſeemed; at this 
time, to have much greater reaſon than ever to 

| Uread that they ſhould ſoon be obliged to fub- 
mit to whatever terms of peace he ſhould be 
pleaſed to preſcribe, "Yet, as will appear from 
the ſequel, Philip s acquiſition of the Portu - 
gueſe dominions in India ſerved rather th &x- - 
poſe him to the affaults of his revolted ſubjects, 
chan to furnjfh him with the means of ſubdving | 
them, and contributed more than any other 
event to that wealth ar] 42 ! they 


afterwards attained *, Ag | 
1 A W * once eee to n 
and the marquis de Santa C oce treated all his French pri- 
ſoners, as pirates, becauſe war bad not been declared be- 
tween France and Spain. | 
s Thuani hiſt. ſai temp. an. 1579- 80. Onbeers, l au. 
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HILE Phitivts arms were employed in 1 2.9 © 
ſubduing the Fortujgueſe, the pringgiof 8 
Parma. had little pom for che enęrtion of What state ef l.. 
activity and enterpriſe, by 2 ee 
was ſo eminently. dj S 
cording to his late Pani GHOTE the ſouthern, 
provinces, diſmiffed his Spaniſh: | and Italian 
forces, he had thereby weakened - his army ſo 
much, as to render it unable to keep the field. 
The States of theſe provinces had laboured n 
vain to fulfil their part of the agreement. Their 
finances were exhauſted, all their levies were 
carried on ſlowly,” and their cavalry were ſo few 
in e, that they had been obliged to con- 
„ | | | ſent 
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BOOK ſent that Farneſe ſhould retain mm of the fo- 


XVII. 


— reign horſe for his body-guard. 


3 


17 was fortunate for him, chat at this bee. 


ture the confederates were in à ſimilar ſtate of 


weakneſs. After the departure of their auxilia- 


ries, only a mall number of troops remained; 

and, after the revolt of ſo many of the nobility, 
and the death of the count de Boſſut, which 
happened about this time, there was ſcarcely a 
ſingle officer, a native of the Netherlands, 


whom they could intruſt with the chief com- 


mand. Matthias, a young man of no experi- 
ence, bore the name, but was incapable of diſ- 
charging the duties of governor. The whole 


; weight of the adminiſtration lay upon the prince 


of Orange; who was involved in an endleſs 


mae of the moſt intricate political negocia- 


tions; and without his continual preſence, ac- 


tivity, and vigilance, the weak frame of the 
confederacy would quickly have fallen to pieces. 
William was therefore obliged to leave the di- 


rection of military affairs to the count of Ren- 
neberg, La Noue, and Norris; and although 
theſe men were not deficient either in ſpirit and 
*ntrepidity, or in prudence and good conduct, 

yet they neither had forces ſufficient to under- 
take any important enterpriſe, nor means to 
ſupport ſuch as were under their command e. 


Bentivoglio, part I. lib. 1. 
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= Tur grentelſt paft of Brabant ard Flinders 
had acceded to the union bf Utrecht: But the 
ſtrehgth 0 the confedefucy Was not propor- 
tioned to its extent. The unſon of the ſeveral 
members was not ſuffieiently compact, the ad- 
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miniſtration Was not properly aſcertaĩned and 


there was no common centre of power and av- 
chority eſtabliſhed./ The troops were ſeatteted 
in ſmall bodies throughout the provinces'; no 


_ 2 


dec quate proviſion was made for their pay * 


thiy lived! at free quarters on the inhabitants ; 
and, as luxury is the conſtant attendant of H- 
centiouſneſs, the country was miſerably op- 


preſſed and plundered, and the people reduced 


to an incapaciry of furniſhing the neceſſary con- 
tributions and ſupplies. In this ſiruation many 
perſons lamented that chey had not embraced 
the opporunity lately afforded them; of mak- 
ing their peace with the king; and they began 


to accuſe the prince of Orange, who had ad- 


viſed them to reject the conditions that had 
been offered, of having preferred his priyate 
intereſt to that of the provinces. A ſpirit of 
diſcontent prevailed every where, | except in 
Holland and Zealand, and it was generally be- 


lieved, that they muſt ſoon either make their 


peace with the King of Spain, or elect ſome 

other ſovereign able to deliver them from 

the calamities 1 which _— were over- 
whelmed, 


Tux 
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292 * Tux prince of Orange was at this time in 
= Ghent, employed-in quicting the diſturbances 


Th; . 
of their diſ- 
weſs, - 
o 
U Explained - 
k by the 
!! prince of 
bf Orange, 
tit | 


8 — 
— r 
— FT” arab ——ů— 
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above mentioned. At the deſire of the States 
he publiſhed a vindication of his conduct, to- 
gether with his ſentiments concerning che cauſes 
of that diſtreſs in which the provinces were in- 
volved, and the means of their delive E 
As what he ſaid on this occaſion, and ſome 
weeks afterwards, in the aſſembly of the States 
at Antwerp, contains an intereſting view of the 
ſituation of the Netherlands at the preſent pe- 
riod, it will not be improper to lay before who! 
0 a ba, of. the ee puiculng-' 


45 


hs n LF Ravens wo of — justice 


| 2 thoſe by whom he had been accuſed of hav- 
ing contributed to render ineffectual the late ne- 
Sociation for peace at Cologn. For no per- 


ſon in the Netherlands, he ſaid, had greater 
.reaſon than himſelf to wiſn for peace, ſince 
without it he could never hope to obtain either 
the liberty of his ſon, whom he had not ſeen 
for many years, or the recovery of the many 
rich inheritances which he had loſt, er the 
power of paſſing the remainder of his life, Which 
now began to decline, free from labour and 
anxiety. But while for theſe reaſons, joined 
with compaſſion for the miſeries of the people, 
no perſon could more ardently deſire to have 
an end put to the war, he could not help con- 
; ſidering 


— ; 


PHILIP H. KING: OF; ban. 7 
| 2 vith all its calam f 


article of , which. many hundred thouſands. of 
the inhabitants would have been driven into 
poſed to the cruelty of the Spaniards, without 
any ſeeurity either for their liberty or their lives, 
but the promiſes of thoſe. by whom the moſt, 
ſolemn oaths had been often violated. Theſe. 
were not his ſentiments only of the peace that 
had been offered, but the ſentiments likewiſe. 
of the States, and of all the ſincere friends of 
their country; nor could that detraction and 
calumny in which many perſons had of late 
indulged themſelves, be aſeribed to any other 
cauſe, but the ſecret machinations of thoſe, 
who, from ſelfiſn views, were deſirous of re- 
2 the Netherlands under the Spaniſh, 


44 
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e „Tanz was mack ground, he. nk 
ledged, for complaining of the irregularities f z 
which the troops had been guilty.in ſome of he | 

provinces ; but nothing could be more unjuſt 
than to throw the blame on thoſe who were in- 
_ truſted with the reins of government. The 
governors of States ought to be judged of ſome. 
times by the orders which they iſſued, and not 
by the ſucceſs with which their meaſures were 
accompanied; for what could it avail to inter- 
- 244g 1 | | poſe 


ly. preferable to the proffered. _ by — IE 
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«ax poſe their 
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ority, when they wanted: power | 


N to enforce obedience? The diſregard ſhewn by 


2530. 


many, to the orders of the States and council, 


was the principal ſource of the evils complain- 


ed of. In all the provinces, except Holland 
and Zealand, there was ſcarcely a ſingle town. 
that would admit the garriſons appointed for its 


defence. To this was to be aſcribed that faci- 
lity with which the enemy had made them 


{elves maſters of Alloſt, and other places; and 
it was owing to the ſame cauſe, that the troops 
were ſo much ſcattered throughout the pro- 
vinces; the conſequence of which was, that the 
inhabitants of the country and of the open 


towns, ſuffering equally from the forces of the 


States that lived at free quarters upon them, 


and from the incurſions of the enemy, were 


totally diſabled from contributing their ſhare. 


of the public expences. Thus there was no- 


fund ſufficient for the regular payment of the 


troops; without which, it was in vain to ex- 


pect either that they could be kept under pro- 
per diſcipline, or employed ne in 1 


* e age 
i * 


« To remedy the n ee & the 
moſt effectual method was to place numerous 


- garriſons in the frontier towns. For if this 
were done, the great number of ſmall garriſons 


would become unneceſſary; and the interior 
| rg parts 
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pans of the provinces' being thereby delivered IITY 


ar aud diſcipline n more wen enn 


+17 


a Tax States ought not Bere to N 
there, but to exert themſelves ſtrenuouſſy in 


drawing together ſuch an army of regular 
forces, as might face the enemy in the field, or 


at leaſt diſturb and interrupt their operations. 
It was their want of ſuch an army that had occa- 


ſioned the loſs of Maeſtricht; and, if care were 


not taken to ſupply that want, there was ground | 


to apprehend, that the confederacy would ſoon 


be ſtript of all the towns in the inland provinces. 


But in order to carry this, or any other expedi- 


ent into execution, it was neceſſary that, in- 
| ſtead of ſuffering each town, or province to diſ- 
poſe of its troops and contributions as it thought 
fir; a ſenate or council ſhould be eſtabliſhed, | 
with authority to determine every thing rela- 


tive to the application of the TING funds and 
che conduẽt of the war. 


14 


1 EW was far from incending! that this coun- 


cl ſhould be inveſted with the power either of 
impoſing taxes or of enacting laws. He meant 
enly that it. ſhould be empowered ta levy. ſuch 


both from the oppreſſions of their friends and 
the devaſtations of the enemy, che people would 
be more able to furniſh their proportion of the 
ſupplies; the troops would be paid more ny 


16. 


an 
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William ex» 
horts the 
confederates 
to renounce 
their allegi- 
ance. 


nor obliged, in applying the public money, dil. 


tributing garriſons,” and regulating the motions. 
of the troops, to have recourſe on eyery emer- 
gency to the States; but ſhould have ſuch a de- 
gree of diſcretionary. power conferred upon its, 
as would enable it to ſeize the opportunities of 
action when they offered, and to conduct the 
operations of the War With Karrer and diſ- 


33 V 
patch,” ©0553 0 7 : 6 ; £4 | Air: * 
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| Bes1D2s theſe 2 ah other > of hs 
importance, William ventured, both in the 
writing which he publiſhed, and afterwards | in, 
the aſſembly of the 13 to explain his ſenti- 


ments concerning another ſubject, which he had 


long revolved, and concerning 6 5 he had 

ſounded the inclinations of many of the deputies, 5 
Having, before the preſent period, deſpaired 8 
that peace could ever be reſtored between the : 
kih g and the confederated provinces , he ex- : 
horted the deputies to conſider, whe che | 
were not now in a ſituation which r 


4 N TIE 2 * . + — 5 323 . 
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* the, res of the greater part of Europe, 200K 


> d in the higheſt degree au- 
dacious. Phils had ever ſinee his acceſſion, 

anſidered as'the moſt powerful prince of 
e he had lately received an immenſe in- 
_ creaſe of power by the acquiſition of Portugal, 
and men could not doubt that the devolted pro · 


wm 


. 


vinces muſt ſoon yield to bis ſuperior a. 


and bitrerly N of the offence which nm 
given him. 


wt 


COTE TT; were not wanting to ſhew, 


that the meaſures propoſed was the beſt which 


the people of the Netherlands could embrace 


ir preſent circumſtances. . If they could 


: have entertained the proſpect of obtaining peace 


on tolerable terms, t might be difficult per- 


haps entirely to vindicate their conduct. The 


evils which accompany a change of govern- 
ment, are generally. ſo great, and the obliga-+ 


tion to maintain the preſent, ſo ſtrong and 


powerful, that nothing but the moſt urgent ne- 


ceſſity can ever juſtify a people for ſhaking off 


their allegiance to their legal prince. But, 


from the iſſue of the late  negociations at Cologn, 
it was manifeſt, not only that Philip was unal - 
terably fixed in his purpoſe to govern the Ne- 
therlands with deſpotic authority, in contradic- 


tion to their fundamental rights and laws; burt 
Nr 
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5 6 9 who were now becorne a moſt conſiderable part 


olf the people, Was a condition, without which 


he was determined never to be reconciled. 
Deſolation therefore, and ſlavery, ' muſt” have 


been the certain conſequences of peace, and no 


greater evils could be apprehended from a con- 


. tinuance of the war. © Even allowing (ſaid 


the prince of Orange, in the aſſembly of the 
State) that the king ſhould be perſuaded, by 
any mediating power, to grant us ſuch condt- 
tions as our conſciences would ſuffer us to ac- 
cept; yet what ſecurity can we obtain for his 
fulfilling them? He has, before this time, been 


ſet at liberty by the pope from his moſt ſacred 


obligations. It is an eſtabliſhed maxim of 
Philip and his counſellors, that with heretics, 
fuch as we are, no promiſes or oaths are bind- 
ing. Although he were of himſelf inclined to 
fulfil his engagments, yet the Roman pontiff 
and the Spaniſn inquiſitors would reclaim, and 
ſdon perſuade him to alter his intention. It 
has been ſaid by ſome, continued William, 
that he is a prince of 'a compaſſionate diſpoſi- 
tion, and that we may ſafely rely upon his 
mercy. Of the truth of this, we can beſt 
judge from what we have ſeen and known. Do 
che deeds that have been perpetrated by his 
command, in India, in Italy, or in Granada, 
© authoriſe us to form this favourable judgment 


of his character? Has not every corner of the 
* | Netherlands 


BANE Hr NY or SPA. 


Veetenlande Bech overflowed with the blood x 2 
of thouſands of our countrymen, barbarouſſy 
butchered by his command ? Are not all the _ 
neighbouring kingdoms filled with his ſubjedts, | 

who have been driven from their native land, 

either to enrich the countries that have afforded 

them Protection, with our trade and manufacz 

tures, or to drag out a miſerable life in pover- 

ty and exile? We know how grievouſſy our 

late conduct has offended him, and from what 


we have ſeen on former occaſions, we may 


judge of the meaſure of his reſentment.” He 


may humble himſelf fo far as to ſoothe us with 
the hopes of a more mild adminiſtration; Sat” -- _ 
we ſhould remember the diſcovery which ve 


made lately, When, by the letters that were in- 


tercepted, it appeared, that inſtead of the ge- 
nerous purpoſes that were pretended, nothing 

was meant but to employ” ſome” of the pro- 
vinces as pe We e, n 
e fits ps 

tad by! theſe aw which: dhe 
ſhewed | that Philip had entirely loſt the confi- eiche 
dence as well as the affections of his Flemiſh” - 
ſubjects; a great majority of the deputies were 
inclined to renounce his authority. Some of 
the 'catholic members; however, prompted 


of. 


partly by their political principles, and partly 


. concern for the ſafety of their religion, had 
„ 3 the 
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| NE. power, the 
danger to which the States would expoſe them 
ſelves, by adding ſo great an affront to their 


former provocations, And to their repreſenta - 


tions on this head they ſubjoined, that they 
could not adopt the ſtrong meaſure that was 
propoſed, conſiſtently with their oath' of alle 


giance; ſince the king was unqueſtionably 


their rightful ſovereign, they had all ſolemnly 
recogniſed his right; and the 1 | rovinces were 
his inheritance, which he hg derived from 5 
a long mee al * Wuſtrious | an- 


2 


Bor this eig had ano Weicht wich the 
prince of Orange, St. Aldegonde, and the 
other leaders of the proteſtants. They con- 
ſidered the breach between Philip and the con- 
federated provinces, as irreparable; and knew, 
that long before the preſent period, he was ani- 
mated againſt them with the moſt implacable 
reſentment, It was too late, they ſaid, to 
talk of keeping meaſures with the king; and 


no part remained to be eſpouſed, but to pro- 


vide againſt the effects of his diſpleaſure. Nor 
was there the ſmalleſt reaſon for thoſe ſeruples 
— which the catholic members were nes; 


* — *. Li. 
either 


de wick eee tho bebe, or the x- Bo 


were e! wich authority, not for their own 
ſakes, but for the intereſt of the people whom 
they were appointed to govern. If the rights 
of princes were to be inveſtigated, they would 
be found, in moſt of the kingdoms in Europe, 
to have been derived from the will of their ſub- 
jets, who, grown impatient under the injuries 
of former princes, had taken from them, and 
given to their ſucceſſors, what they had un un- 
doubted right to beſtow. 'A prince was indeed. 
ſuperior to each individual in a State; but 
neither his intereſt, nor his pleaſure was to be 
put in the balance with the ſecurity and 5 
pineſs of the Whole. On the contrary, he might 
be judged, wif ren punifibt'for his Se of 
power, by the ſupreme council of the nation. 
If this truth were doubted of in other places; it 
could not be controverted in the Netherlands; 
| where, till lately, both the name of king, and 
the meaſure of obedience which kings common- 
ly require, were utterly unknown. In the 
Netherlands the engagements between the 
prince and the people were ſtrictly mutual; 
and in engagements of this ſort, it was a'cleat 
and univerſal maxim, that the infidelity of ether 
of the two contracting parties, abſolves the other 
fromthe moſt ſacred obligation *. 4 | 


6 © Meteren, lib, x. and Gotius, p. 70. 
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Tur proteſtant members, 1 in con pariſon with 
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| Shoes the catholics were few in number, being 


thus confirmed in their purpoſe of abjuring the 
dominion of Philip; the aſſembly proceeded 
next to conſider, Whether they ſhould ſubſtitute 
another ſovereign in his place, or eſtabliſh a 
republican government, upon the plan of that 


confederacy which was already formed. The 


latter of theſe meaſures would have been em- 
braced by all the deputies ; by the. proteſtants, | 
from the conformity between the principles of 
a commonwealth, and thoſe, of their religion; 
and by the catholics, from their perſuaſion that 


ſuch a government would neither be ſo highly 
affronting to the king, nor fo effectually pre- 


clude the hopes of a future reconcilement. / But 
the preſent feeble ſtate of the United Provinces 
obliged them to ſacrifice their inclination to 


their preſervation and ſecurity. From the re- 
preſentation which the prince of Orange made 


of the diſorders that prevailed, together with 
the view which he exhibited of their ſtrength 
and reſources, they were convinced, that how- 
ever ſtrenuouſly they might exert themſelves, 
they would be able to wage only a tedious de- 
fenſive war ; by which their ſtrength would be 


gradually waſted, till they were at laſt com- 


pelled to accept of ſuch terms of peace as the 


king ſhould be pleaſed to preſcribe. To have 
recourſe therefore to the aſſiſtance of ſome fo- 
beigen 
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reign prince, ſeemed. not only ęxpedient, but BOOK 


1 E - 
neceſſary ; and to engage, the prince of whom, —-—— 
they ſhould make choice to eſpouſe their cauſe, Lt 
with greater zeal and ſincerity than they had 8 
hitherto experienced in their allies, they re-: 
ſolved to confer. upon him the, ſovereignty of 
the Provinces, with all the, prerogatives which 
had been _ by. the DRAG of ws Bae of 
Burgundy. ory h gdh" fon if, 150i en 


EN | be of 15 AF 


| 1 now e but — upon che, Motives for 
N to whom the offer of this high dignity — 
ſhould be made. The prince of Orange, hay, $* 
ing before-hand ſounded the inclinations of the. 
Emperor and, other German princes, had 
found them utterly averſe to. taking any con- 
cern in the affairs of the, Netherlands. . The- 
queen of England, and the duke of Anjou, 
brother to the king of France, were the only 
princes at that time in Europe, between whom 
the States thought there was ground to heſitate z 
and they were determined to concur in giving 
the preference to Anjou, by the prince of 
Orange; who, beſides repreſenting to them 
the neceſſity of electing a ſovereign who would 
reſide in the country, informed them that their 
making choice of the duke, would be highly 
acceptable to the queen. For ſhe had writ 
to him on the ſubject, and given him aſſurances 
of granting the States her aſſiſtance, in caſe 
| Z 4 — 
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Elizabeth; and it may be preſumed; that un- 
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BOOK the ſovereignty were conferred on one with” 
om the had ſo much reafon to Expett ro live 


on amicable terms . m"_ 


Ps un t Mis e, eur Wut 
offered to employ his influence in favourref 


leſs he had found het averſe toahis-propaſal, 
neither he nor the other proteſtant leaders: 
would have been inclined to givethe preference 


to Anjou. Very different motives indeed were 


aſſighed for the prince's conduct: hy his ene 


mies. His Principality of Orange; they ob- 


ſerved, lay in the centre of France. He had 
lately married Charlotte de Bourbon, of the 
blood royal of that kingdom. For may 
years he had maintained an intimate correſpand- 
ence with the leaders of the Hugonots; and 


he flattered himſelf with the hopes of enjoying 


the entire direction of the duke of Anjou, a 
weak prince, who would probably be mere at- 
tentive to his pleaſures, than to the affairs of 


government. Theſe intereſted conſidepations, 
it is likely, were not entirely without their; in- 


fluence; but the other circumſtance above 


mentioned ſeems to afford a ſtill more fatisfac- 
ory account, ſince there was in reality nero 


4 Meteren, lib. x. 85h 
* Daughter of the duke de Montpenſier. 


ad Elizabeth,. a8 n e pen 
would certainly have rejected the ſovereignty, 
in caſe an offer of it had been made to her. This 


political princeſs expected to derive; advantage 


yu A courts 
Orange Wen, that Nit ud Wen 
coneiles the catholics. in the United Provinces 


to ther election of a prince of the fame religion 


with thermſelyes, than to that of a proteſtant; 
_ fo, without making ſuch à choice, there was 


— 
1580. 


little probability that he ſhould ever prevail on 


the Walloons to accede to the confederacy. 
Whatever were William's motives, a great ma- 
Jority of the deputies entered readily into his 


opinion, and they would have proceeded in- 


ſtantly to the election, had it not been deemed 


a matter of too much conſequence to be decid- 


5 ed bug e their . 


I "ET mean time the operations of the x war | 


were not wholly diſcontinued, although neither 
of the two contending parties was in a condi- 
tion at this period to make any great or vigo- 
rous exertion, By means of a ſtratagem con- 
ducted by count Egmont, Farneſe acquired poſ- 
ſeſſion of Courtray in Flanders, as he did by the 


Ia Noue 
taken pri- 
ſoner . 


like means of ſome other places, On the 


other 
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BOOK other hand, count Egmont and his brother 
3 were taken priſoners by La Noue in the town 


130 


of Ninove: and not long afterwards, La Noue 
himſelf loſt his liberty. This gallant officer 
having been attacked unexpectedly by the mar- 
quis de Roubais, commander in, chief of, the 
Walloon forces, was oyerpowered by numbers: 
and obliged, through the diſadyantage of his 
ground, ta ſurrender himſelf a priſoner of War, 
The States were ſenſibly affected, by the loſs of 
a perſon of ſuch uncommon abilities, and they 
offered to give in exchange fon. him count 
Egmont and 18 baron de Lahe hg had berg 


* 


% & 


Parma refuſed to — to. —— exchange, 
ſaying, that he would never agree to, give one 
lion for two ſheep. La Noue was conducted 
to the caſtle of Limburg, where he remained 
long ; and, during his confinement, employed 
himſelf in writing thoſe military and political 
diſcourſes which were afterwards _ publiſhed, n 
and much admired by his cotemporaries. Count 
Egmont's relations, and thoſe of de Selles, ſo- 
licited Philip with great importunity to con- 
ſent to the exchange propoſed. But this prince, 
who never hearkened to the voice of gratitude 
or compaſſion where his intereſt interfered, de- | 
clined complying with their requeſt ; and, 
rather. than yield to the enemy ſo great an 
advantage as the recovery of La Noue, he choſe | 
| "00 
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mileage his friends to-la 
yarn years, 


BE * two nen bore this - indignity 


with extreme impatience. De Selles, con- 


ſcious of baving exerted himſelf with the moſt 
fervent zeal in detaching the Walloons from 
the revolted provinces, fell a ſacrifice to the in- 
dignation and chagrin which the king's ingra- 
titude and his own unfortunate ſituation were 
calculated to inſpire, The ſame cauſes pro- 
duced a, different, but no leſs melancholy 
effect, on count Egmont, whom they deprived 
of the uſe of his underſtanding. Through the 
tender aſſiduous care of his ſiſter, whom the 
States permitted to attend him, he recovered 
from this diſtreſs. But Philip ſtill declined 
Lonſenting to the exchange till the year one 
thouſand five hundred and eighty-four, when 
La Noue engaged in the ſtricteſt manner 
never to bear arms againſt him in the Nether- 
lands; and the king of Navarre, the duke of 
Lorrain, and others, became ſureties for his 
fulfilling this engagement. It is difficult to de- 
termine whether Philip's conduct afforded on 
this occaſion a more ſtriking proof of puſillani- 
mity or ingratitude, while no ſtronger teſti- 
mony could have been given of the extraordi- 
nary merit, of La Noue, and the dread 

which 
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oY 91 55 of dee ee . 
dane, vo dis oats 8 News Was taken 
i . the confederacy ſuſtained another loſs 

by the defection of count Renneberg. This 
young nobleman having been appointed*govers 
nor of Frieſland by the States, had ſubdued 
the cities of Deventer and Groningen, beſides 
ſeveral other places of conſiderable conſequence; 
and his zeal and ſervices were the more highly 
valued, as all his relations adhered to the Spa- 
niſh intereſt, and he himſelf was of the catholic 
perſuaſion. But theſe - circumſtances which 
gave him ſo much merit in the eyes. of his 
countrymen, were the means by which he was 
enticed to abandon the cauſe which he had 
- hitherto ſo iluſtriouſly ſupported. The prince 
of Parma readily perceived the advantage which 
they afforded for gaining him over from the 
confederates; and, with this view, he employ= 
ed the count's fifter and her huſband, the baron 
de Monceaux, to offer him the following terms 
of accommodation: That he ſhould be con- 
firmed. in the government of Frieſtand, and 
have that of Overyſſel annexed to it;. chat 
W thouſand crowns moins W p 
RY < e hi: 


a Bentivogtio, , ub. i. Reidanue, lib, . 12 tp 
and Meteren. . 
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paid him, beſides an annual penſion of twenty BOOK 
thouſand Borins.; that a town, of which he was Cs 
feudal ſuperior, ſhould be erected into 8 max. 
quifatez and that he ſhould have two regiments 
af troops to be diſtributed throughout his go- 
vernments, in whatever ſtations he ſhould 
think fit. Beſides theſe enticements, another 
object was held forth to him, more tempting, 
perhaps than any of the reſt; he was flattered 
with the hopes of 1 in marriage the 
counteſs of Megen, of whom he was greatly 
enamoured, and who poſſeſſed one of the richeſt 
fortunes in the Netherlands. His religious 
principles conſpired with theſe allurements, 
and made him lend an open ear to his ſiſter's 
repeated repreſentations of the danger to 
Which the catholic faith was expoſed, and of 
the deſigns formed by the prince of Orange for 
its deſtruction. He heſitated however for ſome 
time, and trembled at the thoughts of the in- 
famy in which he was about to be involved 
but at laſt he conſented to accept of the terms 
| propoſed, - reſolving to conceal his having done 
ſo, till he ſhould take proper meaſures for de- 
— ogg and forts into the bands of, 


| i 1 
netrating eye of the prince of Orange. Various 
n . to alarm William's 
$- * 
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apprehenſion, and made HI ov 1 Hour 
delay, fo prevent, if poſble, | the Aitat effects 
of the counts intended treachery. © He inftant® 
ly went into Frieſland, under *the pretence of 
quelling ſome diſturbances in that country; and 
ordered ſome officers to draw their troops to- ä 


gether, and lead them againſt Lewarden, Har- 


lingen, and Staveren. Theſe orders were exe 
cuted with ſecrecy and diſpatch, and all the 
three places were wreſted out of the hands 
of thoſe to whom count Renneberg committed: 


them. | 


1 7 
pf _ 


Tux count, who reſided at this time in Gros 


99 


fingen, was thunderſtruck when he received 


intelligence of this diſaſter, which at once 


ſhewed him that his perfidy was detected; and 


put it in a great meaſure out of his power to 
fulfil his engagements to the prince of Parma. 
Still, however, he was either not prepared, or 
he had not courage, to throw off the maſk; 


He complained loudly of the affront that had 


been offered him, and of the ingratitude with 


which his ſervices had been repaid. - Among 
the officers who beheld his confuſion on this oc- 
caſion, there were two to whom, as he knew 
their fidelity to the States to be inviolable, -he 
had not communicated his deſigns. © Theſe 
men, thinking it ſtill practicable. to preſerve 
nu in 1 duty, exhorted him to- So imme- 

| 4 diately 
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clear himſelf from the ſuſpicions which were 
entertained againſt him. 3 his is the only 

expedient in your power, ſaid one of them, if 
you are conſcious of innocence; nor can 'F 


doubt that you are, when I conſider, that by 


perſiſting to a& the part which your duty and 
honour require, you muſt promote your in- 
tereſt more effectually, than by violating theſe 
ſacred obligations, and involving your name 
in perpetual infamy.“ Renneberg liſtened at- 
tentively to this diſcourſe, changed colour fre- 


quently, and at laſt burſt into tears. He re- 


peated his complaints of the treatment which 
he had met with, but he would not explain his 
intentions, nor follow the counſel that was 
given him. The two officers then left him; 
and, after acquainting the chief magiſtrate of 


what had paſſed, b Pig WINES EY ONE 


the 6 £ J 
By a Pies and inſinuating behaviour, ac- 
companied with ſtrong aſſeverations of the 
falſehood of the reports which had been propa- 
gated, Renneberg laid aſleep the ſuſpicions 
both of the magiſtrates and the people, till the 
plot which he had formed was ripe for execu- 
tion. Having brought in ſecretly: a body of 
troops, which he concealed in the palace, and 

put arms into the hands of his domeſtics ; with 


n . theſe, | 


* 


diately to the prince of Orange, in order to. B or 
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282 * theſe, and the catholic inhabitants devoted te 


the Spaniſh intereſt, he overpowered the gar- 
riſon; and having thus made himſelf maſter of 


the town, he proclaimed himſelf governor, in 


the name of Philip, and then mounted the 


fortifications with = 88 which he had in- 


| troduced. 


fatigues which he had undergone in his mili- | 


Bor he did not long enjoy any of the ad- 
vantages which he expected to derive from his 


revolt, and ſome of them he never attained. 
The money promiſed him was never paid, and 


the counteſs of Megen was given in marriage 


to another. His health being impaired by the 


tary enterpriſes, the remembrance of his trea- 


chery filled his mind with anguiſh and remorſe, | 
which preyed upon his ſickly frame, and car- 
ried him off in the prime of his age, lamented _ 


even by thoſe whom he had betrayed, who felt 
for his misfortunes, on account of his many 


amiable accompliſhments #, . 


Tas dae hin che canfelaaty eee 
from La Noue's impriſonment, and the infide« 
lity of Renneberg, ſerved only to confirm them 


in their reſolution of conferring the ſovereignty 
on ſome foreign prince; and the reaſons above 


© Grotius and Meteren, 
| mentioned, 


l 
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mentioned, joined to the influence of the prince poo . 
of Orange, determined the States of the ſeve- a 

ral provinces: and towns to give the preference 1510. 

to the duke of Anjou. The election was made 

accordingly in due form by the General States, 

and a ſolemn embaſſy ſent to give intimation 

of it to the duke, who readily accepted the 

offer, and conſented to all the conditions that 

were required. They were contained ind a 

treaty ſigned by him and the ambaſſadors of the. 

States at Pleſſiles-Fours, on the 2gth of Sep- 

tember; and the principal articles were thoſe 

which follow: <© That the States of the United The condt- 


tions of it. 


I having elected Francis de Valois, 
| duke of Alengon and Anjou, for their ſove- 
reign, did thereby confer upon him all the 
8 titles and prerogatives which their former 
princes had enjoyed. That in caſe the duke 
ſhould die without iſſue, the States might elect 
another ſovereign, and that the Netherlands 
ſhould. in .np event be annexed to the crown wal 
France. That in caſe the duke -ſhould die 
leaving ſeveral ſons behind him, the States 
ſhould haye power to determine Which of them 
ſhould, fugcecd, him, in the ſovereignty, and 
that if de pringe whom they ſhould make 
choice of v were under age, they might aſſume 
the eren into their OWn. hands till he 
ſhould arrive at the age of twenty. That the 
duke ſhould maintaisinviolate all the rights 
Vor. a ri =. and 
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and privileges of the people; that he ſhould 
ſummon the general aſſembly pal the States to 
meet at leaſt once a year; and that, if he 
ſhould fail to iſſue letters of convocation, they 


ſhould themſelyes have power, agreeably to an- 


_cient form and cuſtom, to meet together as of- 


ten as they ſhould judge expedient. - That the 
duke ſhould fix his reſidence in the Low Coun- 
tries; but if his affairs ſhould, on any occaſion, 


call him. thence, he ſhould nominate for go- 


vernor. ſome nobleman a native of the Nether- 
lands, with the conſent and approbation of the 


States. That all his counſellors ſhould be na- 


tives of the provinces, except two or three of 
the French nation, who might be admitted in- 


to the council, provided the States ſhould give 
their conſent. That he ſhould make no inno- 
vation in religion, but afford his protection 
equally to the proteſtants and catholics. That 
Holland and Zealand ſhould, both in reſpect 


of government and religion, remain in their 


preſent ſtate, being obliged, however, to con- 
tribute their proportion of the ſupplies requiſite 


for the ſupport of the confederacy. That the 


.duke ſhould ſpare no pains to engage his bro- 


ther the king of France to aſſiſt him in carrying 
on the war; that he ſhould accede to all the 
treaties that ſubſiſt between the States and fo- 
reign powers, and ſhould not himſelf form any 
new alliance without their conſent, That. all 
So 5 foreign 


PHILIP H. KING OF SPAIN. 
foreign ſoldiers ſhould be diſmiſſed on the firſt 
requiſition of the States: Acid laſtly, That if 
the duke ſhould fail in performing any of the 
foregoing conditions, his right to the ſove- 
reignty ſhould ceaſe, and the. Provinces be 
no longer bound to yield CEE to . e 


thority.” 
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As this treaty was negociated in France, 
Philip complained to Henry of the breach of 


friendſhip in permitting it; and Henry affected 
to be much offended with his brother's con- 
duct, but in reality did not feel the diſpleaſure 
which he pretended. On the contrary,. he 


ſecretly rejoiced in the proſpect of being deliver- 


ed from a brother, whoſe levity and caprice had 


given him much inquietude; and it is faid, that 
he aſſuted the States privately, that he would 
ſend them either troops or money, as” ſoon 


as the troubles of his kingdom were com- 


e 


Bu whatever reaſon Philip had to be offend. 
ed with the French 'monarch, he was much 


more highly incenſed againſt the prince of 


Orange, whom he conſidered as the contriver, 


Philip? q 
proſcri ption 
of the prince 
of Orange. 


as well as the chief promoter, of the revolution 
that had taken place. Having oftener than 


once attempted, by negociation and artifice; to 
free himſelf from an enemy, who had furniſh- 
At a 2 ed 
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ed employment to his ableſt generals and beſt 


Cents - diſciplined forces for ſo many years, he had re- 


1580, 


courſe, on this occaſion, to the ignoble expe- 
dient of exciting ſome wretch or deſperado to 
make an attempt upon his life. For this pur- 
poſe he publiſhed an edit of proſcription 


againſt him, in which he accuſed him of having 


excited and fomented that ſpirit of diſcord, 


which had proved the ſource of To much miſery 


to the Netherlands; interdicted all the ſubjects 
of the crown of Spain from holding communi- 


cation with him, and from ſupplying him with 


bread, or drink, or fire; and offered to any 


perſon, who ſhould deliver him dead or alive, 


or take away his life, the ſum of twenty-five 


thouſand crowns, beſides making him and his 


aſſociates noble, if they were not already noble, 
and granting them a full pardon of all crimes, 


however enormous, of which . had deen 
guilty. | 


Tr1s practice of commanding aſſaſſination, 
almoſt unheard of ſince the days of the Roman 


triumvirate, was ſuitable to the dark, revenge- 


ful, and ungenerous nature of Philip. The 


| prince of Orange could have retaliated the in- 
jury; but he ſcorned ſo ignoble a revenge, and 
| Choſe rather to reſt his defence on an appeal to 


the world for his 3 


His 
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| His Vindication or Apology, addreſſed to 
* aſſembly of the States, and of which he ——— , 


ſent copies to the ſeveral courts in Europe, is. 
one of the moſt precious monuments of hiſtory. 
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His Apo- 


logy. 


It contains an intereſting relation of many par- 


ticulars, which throw light, not only on Wil- 


liam's own character and that of Philip, but 


likewiſe on the characters of ſeveral of the other 
principal actors in the Netherlands. The au- 


thor has, in ſome parts of it, indulged himſelf 


in the language of keen reſentment, and ven- 


tured to aſſert boldly ſeveral facts, of which the 


cotemporary hiftorians have ſpoken with. re- 


ſerve. Some allowance perhaps muſt be made 


for that juſt indignation with which he was in⸗ 


flamed ; but when it is conſidered, that no per- 


ſon had better acceſs. to information; that no 


prince poſſeſſed a higher character for ſincerity 
and truth, having never, in a ſingle inſtance, 


been convicted by his numerous enemies of in- 


ſincerity and falſehood; that the relation of the 
facts which he aſſerts was publiſhed at the time 
when they are ſaid to have happened, and when 
it was eaſy for the perſons accuſed, if accuſed 
unjuſtly, to have confuted him; that their in- 
tereſt and honour called loudly for a confuta- 
tion; and yet, that no ſuch confutation, nor 
any vindication of their characters, which had 


been arraigned as odious at the bar of the uni- 


verſe, was ever attempted; when all theſe 
1 | circum- 
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Boo & circumſtances are duly conſidered, there does 
w—=—— not appear any ſufficient reaſon for calling in 


1580. 


Adopted by 


the States 


Dec, 17. 


queſtion the facts contained in this Apology, 
although ſome of them are of ſuch a nature as 


to require the ſtrongeſt evidence to ere the 


reader for yiekiing his affent *. 1H 


Tux conduct of the confederated States on 
this occaſion was ſuch as William had rea- 
ſon to expect. After employing ſeveral days 
in examining his Apology, they voted him an 
affectionate addreſs, in which they atteſted the 
falſehood of thoſe imputations on which Philip 
had founded his proſcription. They declared, 
that as the prince had been regularly elected in- 


to the ſeveral offices which he held, ſo he had 


never accepted of any office but in conſequence 
of their moſt earneſt intreaties. They prayed 
him ſtill to exerciſe tae authority with which 
they had inveſted him, expreſſed their gratitude 
for his many eminent ſervices to the common- 
wealth, and promiſed to yield a ready and cheer- 
ful obedience to his commands. They con- 
cluded with expreſſing their anxiety for his life, 
and made him an offer of maintaining a com- 


pany of horſe- guards, of which they intreated 


him to accept, being perſuaded that on his 
preſervation their own ſecurity depended. 


An abſtrat of his Apology is ſubjoined to the conclu- 


. fion of this work. 


In 
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_ In a few days afterwards they gave him an- 
other proof of that zeal and ſincerity with 
which they had efpouſed his cauſe. Their 
election of the dike of Anjou was a virtual re- 
nuneiation of their allegiance to their former 
ſovereign; yet all public acts ran as before in 
the name of Philip and that of the States; the 


. 
XVII. 
—— 
1581. | 
Sole n re- 
nunciation 
of their alles 
giance to 
Pnilip. | 


oath adminiſtered to perſons entering upon 


public offices had not been altered, and the 


people in fome of thoſe cities in the confede- 
racy, which had conſented to Anjou's election, 

were extremely averſe to alter it, from that at- 
tachment which men often diſcover to exterior 
forms, even after the inſtitutions on which they 


were originally founded have been aboliſhed; 


but the States, ſenſible at laſt of the incon- 
gruity between theſe forms and the ſteps which 
they had lately taken, and apprehenſive of dan- 
ger from leaving it in any reſpe& ambiguous 


to whom the people owed their allegiance; 


agreed now to remove all ground of ambiguity 


by a ſolemn abjuration of 8 as their La | 


. 


A act of abjuration was 1 


with great unanimity, in an aſſembly held on 


purpoſe at the Hague, conſiſting of deputies 
from Brabant, Guelderland, Zutphen, Flan- 


ders, Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Overyſſel, 
and Frieſland. In this act, after enumerating 
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the principal grievances which had prompted. 
them to form their preſent reſolution, they de- 
clared it to be a right inherent in every free 

le, to withdraw their allegiance from a 


prince who obſtinately refuſes to fulfil the duty 


which he owes them; and much more from 


one who violates the fundamental laws, and 
acts the part of a tyrant and oppreſſor. They 
pronounced Philip to have forfeited for ever all 
authority in the Netherlands. They forbad all 
judges and others to uſe his name, arms, or 


ſeal; and they required the magiſtrates of 


towns, and all other perſons in public offices, 
to bind themſelves by an oath, to oppoſe 
him and his adherents to the utmoſt of their 


power. 


THazsz reſolutions were carried into imme- 
diate execution. All Philip's ſeals were broken, 
all commiſſions and letters patent in his name 
were cancelled, and the new oath was admini- 
ſtered to every perſon who poſſeſſed any civil 
or military employment. It was not without 
difficulty that the magiſtrates in ſome towns 
were perſuaded to take this oath. Some re- 
maining ſcruples of conſcience, ariſing from 
a regard to their former oaths, gave uneaſineſs 
to ſeveral ; and others doubted of the expediency 
of ſo ſtrong a meaſure at the preſent criſis, on 


account of the ſhips and merchandiſe belonging 


ta 
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to the people of the Netherlands, which were ES. ; 


in the ports of Spain. But no pains were ſpared 
to remove theſe objections, and at laſt almoſt 


the whole inhabitants of the above- mentioned | 
provinces entered into the views of the States 
and took the oath that was preſcribed them. 


Azove this tien sd Led ti Netharw 


lands, after having reſided there between three 

and four years, without having acquired 
either reputation to himſelf, or any advantage 
to the people whom he had been called to go- 
vern. He had employed all his influence to 
perſuade the States to make choice of him for 


. 


o 


Matthias. 


their ſovereign ; but the motives above explain- 


ed having determined them to. give the pre- 
ference to the duke of Anjou, it ſhould ſeem 
that the prince of Orange had been able to 
ſatisfy Matthias as to the neceſſity of that 


meaſure, ſince he remained i in the — for 


e Upon a nnn of the prince of Cnc the 


States formed at this time ſeveral uſeful regulations rela- 


tive to the adminiſtration of juſtice, to the finances, and the 
troops. That council of ſtate likewiſe was eſtabliſhed, of 


the neceſſity of which William had laboured to convince 
them, which was inſtituted partly to remedy the inconve- 


| niences ariſing from the ſlowneſs with which the delibera- 
tions of the State were ungvoidably conducted, and partly 


to ſerve as a check upon the future ſovereign. Grotius 


An, I. iii. Meteren, &c. | 
| . a Cons 
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— an annual 2 of baer — from 


the States * 's 


e hs unge of theſe” 225 nat 4 politi- 


cal tranſactions, the troops were not wholly 


unemployed. In Frieſland, the king's forces 
were commanded by Schinch and Verdugo, 
between whom and colonel Norris and count 


HFohenloe ſeveral ſharp rencounters paſſed, 


with various ſucceſs; but the only important 
event which happened at this time in the 
northern provinces, was the acquiſition of 
Breda, into which the Spaniards were trea- 

cherouſly admitted in the night by ſome of the 
garriſon, - whom: the agents of the BN of | 


| Parma had found means to gy” 


Tur . himſelf was, in the mean time, 
intent on the reduction of Cambray. But not 
having a ſufficient number of troops to carry 
on the ſiege with vigor, he was obliged to 


convert it into a blockade. D'Inchi, the go- 
vernor, had recourſe for relief to the duke of 


: Matthias had afterwards a better fortune. His bro- 


| ther reſigned to him the kingdom of Hungary in 1608, and 


that of Bohemia in 1611, and the year following he ob- 
fained the Imperial crown. Strada, 1 vii. Meteren 
P. 317. 

1 Meteren, p. 313. 


Anjou, 
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Anjou, and was warmly ſeconded in his li- 8 


cation by the States and the prince of Orange. 
Anjou perceiving how deeply his honour Ws 
concerned to gratify this firſt defire of his new 
fubjects, publiſhed at the court of France his 


intention of attempting to raife the ſiege. This 


was no ſooner known, 'than a great number of 
the nobility flocked from all parts of the king- 


dom, to his ſtandard, With their aſfiſtance, 


| he collected in a few days an army of near 
twelve thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe, 
and marched directly towards Cambray. The 
prince of Parma, too prudent to contend with 
an army, which, beſides being greatly fuperior 
to his own in number, was conducted by a 
brave and warlike nobility, quitted his intrench- 
ments and retired. In this manner was Cam- 


bray delivered, after it had been blockaded for ; 
ſeveral months, during which the inhabitants 
had been reduced to great diſtreſs. Anjou 


having brought along with him an ample fup- 
_ ply of proviſions,” it was immediately intro- 
duced; and ſoon after, he made a magnificent 
entry into the city, amidſt the applauſes of 
the people, who ſaluted him the protector of 
their Liberty. He then laid ſiege to Cateau- 


Cambreſis, and quickly compelled the garriſon 
. to ſurrender “. | 

| ® Meteren, p. 315. Bentivoglio, part if lib. if, 
SE Tris 
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Tuis ſucceſs which attended Anjou's firſt 
EG afforded inexpreſſible pleaſure to the 


| confederate provinces, and ſerved to heighten 


their expectations of his future government. 


. He was earneſtly entreated by the States to 


improve the preſent opportunity, and to ad- 
vance with his army towards Flanders. But it 
was not in his power, he told them, to com- 


| ply with their requeſt. All his troops but a 


Anjou ſoli- 
Cits aid 
from his 
brother, 


few were volunteers, who had engaged in his | 
ſervice only for a ſhort time, and for the ſingle 
purpole of the relief of Cambray. He could 


not prevail upon them to remain with him 


much longer; and he had not yet provided 
money for their pay. But he hoped to re- 
turn ſoon with a powerful army; and he would 
in the mean time employ his utmoſt influence 
to intereſt his brother and the queen of Eng- 
land in their cauſe. | 


Turk were not wanting powerful motives 


to induce the French king to grant Anjou 


that aſſiſtance for which he now applied ; ſince, 
beſides being delivered from the fickle, reſt- 


leſs ſpirit of a brother, who had greatly in- 


| creaſed the troubles of his reign, he would 


have thereby avenged himſelf of Philip, who 
had ſecretly undertaken the protection of the 
catholic league, which, as will be afterwards 


related, had been lately formed by the duke 
of 
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ty to controul the ſovereign's authority. But | 


Henry was not in a condition at this time 
to make an open breach with Philip. By 
his indolence, and voluptuouſneſs, Kr FRY to 


the numberleſs calamities in which his king- NT 


dom was involved, his finances were exceed- 
ingly reduced; and the king of Navarre on 
the one hand, and the duke of Guiſe on the 
other, furniſhed more than. ſufficient employ- 


ment to all the policy and power which he 


poſſeſſed. ... Promiſes therefore of future aid 
were all that Anjou could obtain from him, 
and this diſappointment determined the duke 
to ſet out immediately for England, where 

it ſhould ſeem he had better ground to 
| hope for aſſiſtance chan in his native coun- 


. 
ExIzaBBTRH had for ſome time paſt 3 
to lend a favourable ear to a propoſal / of mar- 


riage which he had made to her; and his ex- 


pectations were at preſent raiſed to the greateſt 
height. On his arrival in England, ſhe gave 
him the moſt gracious reception. Soon after- 
wards, ſhe ordered her miniſters to prepare 
the marriage contract; and, in the preſence 


of wy ſpectators, alter a long diſcourſe 


with 


365 
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»00K with him apart, he took a ring from her own 
— finger, and put it upon his; which both the 


1581. 


ſpectators and the duke interpreted as a decla- 
ration of her conſent. It is impoſſible to be- 

lieve with ſome hiſtorians, that Elizabeth 
meant only to amuſe Anjou, and thereby to 
advance ſome political deſign. It is incon- 


ceivable how any deſign whatever could be 
promoted by carrying her diſſimulation to ſo 


great a length. This wiſe princeſs, notwith- 
ſtanding the many extraordinary accompliſh- 
ments which adorned her character, was not 
exempt from the weakneſſes that are peculiar- 
ly incident to her ſex. Flattered by the court 
which Anjou had long affiduouſly paid her, 
ſhe appears to have entertained the moſt par- 
tial ſentiments of affection towards him, 
and ſeriouſly to have intended to liſten to 
his propoſal. But at laſt her prudence, her 
ambition, and that love of independence 
which ſhe had cheriſhed through her whole 
life, prevailed over the temporary paſſion in- 
to which ſhe had been betrayed. She made 
an apology to Anjou, for her change of 
reſolution, and gave him the ſtrongeſt aſ- 
ſurances of aſſiſtance and ſupport in his new 
dominions. The marriage was no more 
mentioned, and the duke, after the ſtay of 


three months in England, ſet fail for the 


2 Low 
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Low Countries ; eſcorted by a fleet, on board B 00K | 
which there was a great number of nobi- wu 
lity and gentry, whom the queen had de- "5% 
fired to attend him, as a proof to his new 
ſubjects, that although the intended marriage 

had not taken place, yet ſhe was * in- 

tereſted 1 in his * perity. 
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F TER. a —_— of three 3 aba F< 3 60k 
of Anjou landed on the tenth of Febru-— 

ary, at Fluſhing. From Fluſhing he went to Ae 
Middleburgh, and was conducted from thence 321i 
by a fleet of fifty ſhips of war to Antwerp, . 
The banks of the Scheld, the entrance into the 
town, and the ſtreets which led to the palace; | 
were lined. by the citizens, to the number of 
tw-enty thouſand in arms; and no expence was 
ſaved, which a wealthy commercial city could 
afford, to expreſs their attachment and reſpect. 
Aſter having taken the uſual oath to maintain 
their rights and privileges, he received from 
the States the oath of allegiance ; and then en- 

Vol. II. e tered 
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him wore the face of happineſs and } joy. 


1 Antwerp, the AE exerciſe of tlie ca- 
tholic religion had for ſome time paſt been pro- 
hibited. But now, in order to gratify the 
new ſovereign, it was permitted in one of the 
churches; and all catholics were allowed to 
worſhip there, according to the rites of their 
religion, upon condition that they ſhould ab- 
jure the king of Spain, and ſwear allegiance to 


the duke. A few perſons only accepted of 


this indulgence, while the greater part choſe 


rather to forego the privilege held forth to them, 


than ſo ſolemnly renounce their former ſove- 
reign. On this occaſion the States, as well as 
the duke, were not a little alarmed; and 


thought it neceſſary without delay to provide 


. againſt the danger that might ariſe from perſons 


Attempt to 
aſſaſſinate 
the prince 
of Orange, 


who gave ſo clear a diſcovery of their diſaffec- | 
tion to the preſent eſtabliſhment. They firſt 
publiſhed one edict, impoſing a fine of two 
hundred guilders on thoſe who ſhould decline 
taking the oaths; and ſoon afterwards another, 


by which the recuſants were baniſhed from the 
Netherlands. F | SEL 


1 42 
Ix the mal. af. theſe neon that * 
which Anjou's arrival ne . e eg 


1 


5 * Mete p. 328. | 
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the ptovitices' was interrupted, by an attempt 
which was made, not many days after his in- 


airguration, | upon 
Orange. | The deſign was firſt conceived in 


Spain, by: a man of the name of Iſonca; and 


it was ſuggeſted by him to Gaſpar Anaſtro, a 
Spaniſh Banker in Antwerp, of ruined circum- 


ſtances, as an expedient for retrieving his af- 


fairs. To induce Anaſtro to undertake the' 


execution of the bloody purpoſe, Iſonca ſent 
him 4 ſign-manual of the king, in which Phi- 
lip engaged to pay him eighty thouſand ducats 
as ſoon as the aſfaffination/ ſhould be perpetrat · 
ed. Anaſtro had not courage himſelf td ene. 
cute ſo bold and deſperate an enterpriſe, and 
therefore he communicated Iſonca's propoſal 
to John Jauregui, 4 menial ſervant in his fa- 
mily, a young Biſcayan, of a thoughtful, me- 
lancholy diſpoſition, whom he knew to be both 


truſty and audacious. With this young man. 


Anaſtro found there was little need for perſua- 
fion. 1 am ready, ſaid he, to perform in- 


e life of the prince of 


» 
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ſtantly what the king ſo earneſtly deſires. I 


| deſpiſe equally the proffered reward, and the 
danger to which I ſhall be expoſed; for I know 


that I ſhall die. I only aſk that you will aſſiſt | 


me with your prayers to God, and employ your 
| intereſt with the king, to provide for my fa- 
ther in his old age.” Jauregui was the better 
qualified to fucceed i in his deſign, as he ſpoke 

B b 2 the 
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8 the German language fluently, and Was ii 


- ùuanger of being known to be a Spaniard. He 
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was confirmed in his purpoſe by a prieſt of the 


name of Timmerman; from whom he received 


abſolution of his ſins, and the ſtrongeſt aſſur- 
ances, that by putting to death ſo great a here- 


tic as the prince of Orange, he would infalli- 


bly ſecure the favour of God and 1 ahne 


. Art ( 5 


UnpEn a full conviction of the * of hat 
the prieſt had declared, this deluded wretch ſet 
out for the caſtle, and having taken his ſtation 
near the door of the apartment in which the, 


prince had dined, he watched the opportunity 


of his coming out; when ſtepping up to him, 
he diſcharged a piſtol at his head, loaded with 
a ſingle ball. The ball entered a little beneath 


his right ear, and paſſing under his palate and 


upper teeth, came out on the other ſide. Wil- 
liam was deprived for a moment of his ſenſes ; 5 
which he no ſooner recovered, than he deſired 
his attendants to ſave the life of the aſſaſſin. 
But the guards, tranſported with ſudden rage, 
had diſpatched him, The. appearance of the 


prince's wound, from the effuſion of blood, 


was extremely formidable, and as he was de- 
prived of his ſpeech by the ſame cauſe, the 
ſpectators believed him to be at the. point of 
death. The news of chis diſaſter pos quick- 


ly 
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ly over the town, and excited in all ranks of 200K 
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men, inexpreſſible anguiſh and deſpair: ' The 


citizens poured in crowds from every quarter 
to learn the particulars of that calamity which 


had befallen them; and, as if each individual 


had loſt his on proper parent, as well as the 


common parent of the ſtate, there was nothing 
to be en but che voice of OY _ en 


9 :.% W * : $ * * 8 
ation. [72 eee M pn 
* « 


, : ; 
£3 * 1 « 
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1 crap the! midſt of hi «diſtreſs, a a rumour m 


reopalgired; that the French were the authors 
of the murder, and that it had been perpetrat- 
ed in order to deliver the duke of Anjou from 


the reſtraints which had been impoſed on his 


authority. This report gained eaſy credit from 


the people. Their grief was now converted in- 


to fury, and they flew to the palace n di 
intention to execute a "Oy port 68 Wit 


* . mean time it was 3 at oy = 


that the aſſaſſin was a Spaniard, from papers 
found in his pocket, by Maurice, the prince's 
ſon *./ Of this diſcovery, notice was imme - 
diately carried to the prince, who had now re- 
covered his ſpeech; and he was informed, at 


che ne eine; of. the . anger to. Ach bes : 


142 %. 


Maurice was at this time only Sfreen' years ofa age, but 
was even then remarkable for his attention and ſagacity. 
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and his countrymen. wet {This in: 


telligence affected William i in dhe waſt ſenſible | 


manner; and notwithſtanding his preſent criti- 
cal ſituation; he wrote, with his own hand, a 
billet in exculpation of the French. By this, 
joined with the pains which were taken by St. 

Aldegonde, the people were undeceived and pa - 
cified. The aſſaſſin's body having been ex- 
poſed to public view, it was ſoon diſcovered 
that he had been a domeſtic of Anaſtro. Anaſ- 
tro himſelf had fled, but his ſecretary, whom 
he had left behind to wait the iſſue of Jaure- 


gui's attempt, and Timmerman, the pricft, 
were ſeized, and having confeſſed their guilt, 
they were condemned to ſuffer death. At the 


deſire of the prince of Orange, who never 


neglected an opportunity of inculcating huma- 
niry upon his countrymen, no tortures were in- 
flicted on them. They were firſt ſtrangled and 
then quartered, and their heads and limbs fixed 


| over the * of the city ©. 


Wie ben s recovery was Auen for! yore 
time, on account of the difficulty which the 
phyſicians found in ftopping the effuſion of 


| © They remained there till the city fell into the hands 
of the prince of Parma, when they were taken down by the 


- popiſh eccleſiaſtics, and buried witch every mark of venera- 


tion which their ſuperſtition could deviſe, | 
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blood. ; but after al their 8 had fail- 


ed, they made a number of perſons ſucceed —— 


one another i in preſſing the mouth of the wound 
with their thumbs,” without intermiſſion, for 
the” ſpace of ſeveral days and 4 1 and 
this expedient proved at length! ee 4. itt 

Ane having gone from teen to 
Te ournay, where the prince of Parma then re- 
fided, affirmed confider:tly that William had 
died of his wound. F. arneſe too raſhly beliey- 
ed him, and wrote letters to the citizens of 
Antwerp, and other places, exhorting them 
to return now to their duty, ſince that perſon 
Was removed by whom they had been led 
aſtray. Theſe letters would not have been 
calculated, in the preſent diſpoſition . of the 
people, to promote the prince of Parma's de- 


ſign, even if the information on which he pro- 
ceeded had been true; but as they did not 


arrive till after the people were delivered from 


their apprehenſions with regard to William's 8 


life, they ſerved only to excite their ridicule 
and eee 1 5 


4 While bis life was in 43 a cubic fupplication 
was offered up to heaven for his recovery; and when it 
was accompliſhed, a ſolema n was ele- 

* | 
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Return of 


the Spaniſh 
troops, 
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| Meanwatls the operations of the war ”_ 
not diſcontinued by either of the contending. 5 
parties. The States acquired poſſeſſion. of the 
town of Alloſt, and the prince of Parma made, 


5 himſelf maſter of Steen wick and Lierres. He 


was ſoon after enabled to act with greater vi- 
gour than the weakneſs of his army had hither- 


to permitted him to exert. Having. conſented: 


with great reluctance. to the diſmiſſion of the, 
Italian and Spaniſh troops, he had employed, | 
all his addreſs to convince the Walloons that ĩt 
was in vain for them to expect, with their own 
forces alone, to bring the war to a concluſion. 
He found it extremely difficult to overcome 
their diffidence, and was obliged to obſerve 


| the utmoſt caution, in order to avoid awaken- 
ing thoſe ſuſpicions which they had long in- 


dulged againſt the Spaniards. At length, how- 
ever, he accompliſhed his deſign through the 


marquis de Roubais, who, as was mentioned 


above, had acted a principal part in promoting 


the reconcilement of the ſouthern provinces, 
With this nobleman, F arneſe had formed an 
intimate connexion, and had laboured aſſidu- : 
ouſly to make him ſenſible how neceſſary it was 
that the troops ſhould be permitted to return. 
The marquis, flattered with the familiarity to 


which he was admitted, and prompted by the 


view of advancing his credit with the king, 


= yielded at laſt to the prince 8 ſolicitations, and 


then 
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effectu ally, that they not only conſented to the 
return of the forces, but even 2 8855 the 
King for 1 it in 1 the moſt earneſt t terms 


As nating could be more ene to 
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re; ziments of Veterans, groin of near ten 


thouſand men; who, , together with ſeveral 


| thouſand Burgundians and Germans, arrived i 
the Netherlands towards the end of. the ſummer 


+ <4? 


of Parma“ 8 1 to "fixty thouſand 
uſand horſe ; but finding it 
neceſſary to leave more than the half of that 


foot and four 


number in garriſons, he could keep only about 
thirty thouſand in the field; and a part of theſe 
was employed i in Frieſland under Verdugo, while 
the reſt were under his own immediate com- 


mand in the ſouthern provinces. With theſe 5 
laſt he took Cateau Cambreſis, Ninove, Gaeſ- | 


bec, and ſeyeral other places; ; he attacked the 
army of the States, which he compelled to re- 


tire under the cannon of Ghent; and then he 
laid ſiege to Bruſſels, but the ſeverity of the 
ſeaſon, and the difficulty of N proviſions 


% 
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2 proportion of theſe forces was neceſſary for de- 
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in a country which had been ſol l the ſeat of 
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war, obliged | him to deſiſt from, $ . 
Oh 


and to Put his Troops i into 5 12 


THE United States, on 2 — — 2 di- | 
covered great alacrity and zeal i in Karben 
their ney eſtabliſhed government. They raiſed 
their yearly i revenue from two millions fd four 
hundred thouſand, to four. millions of guilders, 
with which they maintained, beſides their na- 
tive troops, a conſiderable number 775 Britiſh, 
French, and German forces. Mo ut ſo great 4 
fending the forts and towns,” th at. no -my 
could be aſſembled ſufficient to conten 95 
the enemy in the field, nor even to, raiſe the 


ſiege o of any of thoſe places which the prince c of 


Parma attempted | to ſubdue. I hus the num- 


Anjou ſoli- 
ci's ↄſſiſt- 
ance from 
his brother. 


ber of towns belonging to the confederates was 


daily diminiſhed, while their acquiſitions were 
few and inconſiderable. And, as the enemy 


was now. much more formidable than before, 


they were filled with the moſt diſquieting a 15 


Prehenſions when they looked forward to 


opening of a new campaign. Anjou, 5 who par- 
ticipated with them in the anxiety: which ſo cri- 


tical a ſituation was fitted to excite, did every 
thing 1 in his Power to procure from France the 


b Meteren, p. 334. = 
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 ſaceours which he had given them reaſon co Y 


5 


expect. After many delays, the duke de Mont - 


penſier and mareſchal Biron arrived in the 
Netherlands in the end of November, with 

between ſeven and eight thouſand men, partly 
Swiſs and partly French. With this reinforce- 
ment, under ſo able a general as Biron, Anjou 
perceived that he might retard che progreſs of 
the prince of Parma's arms, but that he could 
not hope either to expel him from his new 
conqueſts, or to bring the war to a concluſion: 


he therefore renewed his ſolicitations at the 


I" 


court of France, and endeavoured to engage 


* brother more lr to eſp 


duſe his cauſe. 


Mana 8 1 were - much, divided. in 
their opinions with regard to the meaſures pro- 
per to be purſued on this occaſion. By ſome 
of them, the preſent opportunity was repre- 
| ſented as the happieſt that could offer for unit- 


ing the Netherlands to the crown of France. 


Henry's de- 
liberations. 


But, as theſe men did not intend to advance the 
intereſt of Anjou, they did not employ any 


argument addreſſed to Henry” s friendſhip or 
generoſity ; and, inſtead of exhorting him to 
afford his brother aid ſufficient to eſtabliſh him- 
ſelf ſecurely in his new ſovereignty, they ad- 


Viſed him only to give him ſuch aſſiſtance as 


might enable him to ſtop the progreſs of the 
en arms. Io this counſel they ſubjoin- 


ed, 
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Henry re- 
ſuſes to 
grant his 
requeſt. 
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ed, that Henry ought to maintain a fleet in 
the Channel, and an army on the frontier of 
Luxemburg, in order to prevent the prince of 


Parma from receiving ſupplies from Spain or 
Italy. And in this poſture, they ſaid, he 


ought to wait, without expoſing his troops to 
the hazards of war, till the contending parties 
ſhould exhauſt their ſtrength, when it would 


be eaſy for him to drive the Spaniards out of 
the Netherlands, and his brother and the States, 
in order to obtain his protection, would gladly 


accept of whatever terms he ſhould think fit to 
impoſe. But ſuch a plan, which the great abi- 
lities of Farneſe would have diſconcerted, was 


too refined, and required too much labour, 


patience, attention, and expence; to be reliſh- 
ed by a prince ſo indolent and voluptuous as 


Henry, who was ſo improvident of the fu- 


ture, and whoſe affairs were = He ta in- | 


. L 


He liſtened with leſs Ones to a e 


made him by ſome others of his counſellors, 
who being well acquainted with his character, 
perceived that his heſitation proceeded in a 


great meaſure from the ſhame 'of deſerting his 


brother, and that in reality he wiſhed for a pre- 


tence to reject his application. Theſe men, ſe- 
cret enemies to the duke, and partizans of 


Philip, whoſe money it was believed they had 
accepted, 
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accepted, were afraid to declare openly againſt BOOK 


a. meaſure in which the heir apparent of the 


crown, ſupported by the queen: mother, s 
ſo deeply intereſted. They affected to approve 


highly of the granting Anjou's requeſt, provid, 


ed the king could comply with it- conſiſtently 
with the intereſt of his kingdom. But both the 


intereſt and honour of France, they thought, 


required that the States ſhould previouſly agree, 
that, in the event of the duke's death without 
iſſue, the king and his heirs ſhould ſucceed him 


in the ſovereignty of the Netherlands. They 


knew that the States would not conſent to this 


condition. It was, however, propoſed to them, 


and having met with that reception from them 
which there was reaſon to expect, notice was 


| ſoon, afterwards ſent to Anjou by the queen- 


mother, and his other friends, of the unſuc- 
Rl Ae pl their endeayours to ſerve 15515 


Tuts diſappointment, which ended! itim- N 


poſſible for him to fulfil the expectations of his 
new ſubjects, was calculated to give him the 
moſt ſenſible concern. A candid and grateful 
prince would have thought himſelf bound more 
ſtrongly than ever to exert himſelf in their be- 
half; and, by a careful attention to their in- 
enn. dae to a inen diſcharge of 0 
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Anjou's at» 
tempt on 


Antwerp 
and other 


p. aces. 
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'B 18 92 * 6ther obligations, to atone for His failure fr 


= 


that engagement which he was uflable to per“ 


form. Widely different were the ſentiments 


which aroſe in the mind of the faithleſs unge- 


- herous Arou: Apprehenſive that the Flem- 


ings, diſguſted on account of their diſappoint- 
ment in thoſe hopes of affiſtance with which 


they had been deluded, might withdraw their 


allegiance from Hitri, and recohcile themſelves 


to their former ſovereign; he reſolved to pre- 


vent them from executing this deſign, in caſe 


they ſhould conceive it, and in violation of all 


the oaths which he had ſworn ſo lately, he 


formed a plan of depriving them of their liber- 
ty, by making himſelf maſter of all the towns 
into which his troops had already found, or 


could by force or ſtratagem fir find admiſſion. 


Tars ſtrange deſign, it is ſaid, was firſt ſug- 


| geſted to him by his partiſans i in France, in or- 
der to induce Henry to grant him the aſſiſtance 


which he ſolicited; and it was ſtrongly recom- 


mended by Fervaques, and other French no- 


bility who had accompanied him to the Nether- 
lands. Theſe men were all real or pretended 


friends to Anjou, and affected to be deeply con- 
cerned for his honour, with which they per- 


ſuaded him, that ſuch a limited authority as 
he poſſeſſed was utterly incompatible. Had 


they been his moſt inveterate enemies; tliey 
could 
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could 25 Pd adviſed him to a mea Fe more 
ey to prove fatal to his intereſt, Yet this 
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prince, without communicating his in- 


att Fw * M 


tention | to Biton or Mo 


the counſel that was given him, and imme - 
ately, proceeded, to deliberate with his ad- 


3 3% 1s 1104 14 


i 4 
VII ers concerning the n means of e. it into 
execution 1 
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Ir was agreed, that the French troops, in all 
the towns where they were quartered, ſhould, 


under the pretence « of a mutiny, take up arms, 
and expel x che garriſons ; ; and in this manner he 
got. poſſeſſion. of Dunkirk, Dixmude, Den- 
dremonde, and ſeveral other places; but his 
principal object was the city of Antwerp. It 


would have been in vain, he believed, to at- 


| npehſier, who would 
have kr fuſed | their conſent, readily embraced 


gh 
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tempt making himſelf maſter of ſo ſtrong a 


place by open force, with ſo ſmall a number 


of his troops as were within the city; and there- 
fore, in conjunction with his counſellors, he 
exerted all his ingenuity in contriving how 
force and artifice might be united. On this 
occaſion, Fortune ſeemed to favour his deſign. 
Towards the middle of January, after the froſt 
had continued for ſome time, the States ſignifi- 
| ed thejr intention to have his Jean "em e 
— 3 MAES CLE * 
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in an expedition hee 


towns in Frieſland, which, oy the [thejr 
wet ſituation, _ acceſſi ble. only 1 in the time 


of froſt. Anjou pretended fo enter with great 
alacrity into this deſign. He immediately gave 
orders to have his troops conducted to the vil- 


lages in the neighbourhood of Antwerp, where 
he held them ready to march upon. the ſhorteſt 
notice; and, under various pretences, he 
brought to his court at Antwerp almoſt all t e 
French nobleſſe, who had been 22 through- 
out the Netherlands. 
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"Sas os cecpred: his kan was to ſeize 
Upon the gate of Cronenburg, which lay next 
to the palace, with his body-guards, and to in- 
troduce his army ſilently in the night; but, on 
the day immediately preceding, an obſcure re- 


port of his intention was circulated among the 


citizens, and a general alarm excited, The 


prince of Orange and the magiſtrates thought | it 
proper to inform the duke of this report, a 


propoſed to hang up lights in the city, and to 
ſtretch chains acroſs the ſtreets and gates, in 
order to quiet the apprehenſions of the people. 
Anjou could not, without confirming the fuſs 
picions entertained againſt him, refuſe his con- 
ſent tb this propoſal; but as he poſſeſſed a con. 
ſiderable ſhare of his mother s duplieity and ar 
_ he inet, with 255 ere ſcemin ſince- 
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fuch ſtrong profeſſions - of attachment to the 
Netherlands in general, and the city of Ant- 
werp in particular, that not only the magi- 
ſtrates, but even the prince of Orange was 
| almoſt perſuaded of his innocence. The ſtreets 


however were barricaded, the whole town was 


illuminated, and many of the citizens were 
weh arms. c | 


Tui a. Raving made i it 2 
ſary for Anjou to change his plan, he went 
early next morning to the prince of Oranges 
apartment in the caſtle, and after informing 


him that he had ordered his troops to be drawn 
out for a general review before their departure 


for Frieſland, he deſired the prince to accom- 
pany him to the field. Whether William had 
ſtill any ſuſpicion of his deſign is uncertain; 
but he declined complyitg with his requeſt; 


alleging the badneſs of the day; and the ſtate 


of his wound; as an excuſe for his refuſal ; and 
he adviſed the duke to put off the review till 
ſome future day, when the people would be 
entirely delivered from thoſe apprehenſions with 


which they were at preſent diſquieted. Anjou 
_ pretended that he would comply with his ad- 
vice, and left him; but ſoon afterwards he 


ſent him norice, thar, finding the day cleared 
Vol. II. 5 C £ | up⸗ 


45 
bearance of indignation N . 
the authors of the report; accompanied with — 
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up; he ſtill reſolved to hold the review, as he 


Kid” at” firſt intended: He then” gave orders 


to remove the barricades in the ftreet which 
on to the gate of Ripdorff, and ſet out, at- 


tended with à retinue in arms, ieee to 


. men wo and three hundred men. 4941 1 


dy nds no voter: paſſed the gate and the 
drew-bviduie; than his attendants fell, ſword in 


hand, upon the guards, and having butchered 


ſome of then, obliged the reſt to take ſhelter 


in the guard-houſe. The orders which he had 


ſent to the camp had been punctually executed. 


The whole army was in motion, and ſeventeen 


companies of foot, ſix hundred lances, and 
four troops of horſe were at hand, and ready to 


enter the city. They ruſhed in impetuouſly; 


and, having ſet fire to ſome houſes near the 
gate, as a ſignal for the reſt of the troops to 
haſten forward, they ſpread themſelves over the 
town, crying out, May the maſs flouriſn: 
the city is taken.“ 


Tux citizens had been in ſome meaſure freed 
from their apprehenſions, by Anjou's proteſta- 


tions on the evening before; but they had not 


been put entirely off their guard. They flew 


inſtantly to arms, and quickly formed a cloſe 


compacted body, of ſufficient ſtrength to make 


head againſt the enemy. Their number was 


ſoon 


vo OO 
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2 by others, who flocked 00 "Be 


aſſiſtance from every quarter of the city; ——— 
Nw one declined expoling themſelves to danger; 
or truſted: to others for their defence: They 
remembered the devaſtations which had been 


committed ſome years before by the mutinous 
Spaniards; and were perſuaded; that they could 
not now avoid a repetition of the diſaſters which 
they then ſuffered; by any other means, but 
by exerting their utmoſt vigour, and ſhewing, 


each man for himſelf, a contempt of danger; 


Animated therefore by the dread of that ruin 


with which their fortunes; their friends; their 
wives and children, were about to be over- 


whelmed; and fired with indignation againſt 


their ungrateful,; perfidious enemy; they ad- 
vanced with a degree of fury which the French 
troops were unable to withſtand. Many of the 


French had entered the houſes for the ſake of 


plunder. Theſe men were quickly ſurrounded 


by the citizens; and put to the ſword i the reſt 
were driven back towards the gate. There 


they expected, either to be ſupported by their 
friends from the camp; or to make their eſcape 


out of the city; but, having neglected to ſe- 


cure the portcullis, the ſoldiers, who had ſhut 
themſelves up in the guard-houſe, had ſallied 
out and let it down. By this circumſtance, the 


French were thrown into deſpair, and the reſo- 
lution and ſpirit of the citizens augmented. 


1 The 
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» won The Gituation of the former was now truly 
= deplorable: diſappointed of that aſſiſtance from 
1933. without, on which they had depended, and 
crowded together into a narrow ſpace; while 

the citizens, who purſued, poured their ſhot 

upon them without a moment's intermiſſion; 

they fell in heaps above one another, till the 


n was choked with the dead and nne 


3 


| Tex citizens EY next a ene . 
on a body of French troops who had mounted 
the rampart, and either put them to the ſword, 
or tumbled them headlong from the wall. Of 
this ſcene, Anjou himſelf, and the Swiſs troops, 
who had attempted in vain to burſt open the 
gate, were ſpectators. At firſt he thought it 
was the citizens that were thrown down, and 
believed it muſt have been by accident that the 
portcullis had been ſhut. He could not ſup- 
poſe that the inhabitants, unaccuſtõmed to the 
uſe of arms, could, in the ſpace of an hour, 
have diſcomfited ſo great a number of diſei- 
plined forces; but he was ſoon undeceived i in 
his conſecture. The citizens, ſtill inflamed ' 
with indignation, on account of his unprovoked, 
atrocious attempt, pointed their cannon to- 
wards the place where he ſtood, and killed 2 
5 nnen number of the Swiſs. een 
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Ta prince of Orange, who lodged i in the ® 8 KR 
caſtle, at the oppoſite end of the city, remained . af 


ignorant for ſome time of what had paſſed, 
and when intelligence of it was brought him, 

he at firſt believed it to be ſome accidental 
ſcuffle between the inhabitants and ſoldiers; 


but at laſt receiving more certain information 


of the truth, he ſet out with a part of the gar- 


riſon for the ſcene of action. In his way thither 


he met Fervaques advancing towards him 


with a body of French troops, which had 
been left behind in the palace. At the firſt 
onſet, Fervaques himſelf was taken priſoner, 

and his troops diſheartened by the loſs of their 
commander, and ſtill more by the conſciouſ- 
neſs of their treachery, were eaſily overcome. 
William then proceeded to the gate of Rip- 
dorp, where he arrived in time to prevent the 
citizens from wrecking an uſeleſs, though 
merited, vengeance 8 the Priſoners. 1+ wa 


| Noraino could be more affecting, ans an 
hiſtorian ', whoſe information was derived from 


eye witneſſes, than the ſpectacle at the gate: 


the dead bodies piled one above another to a 

conſiderable height, and the wounded mingled 
with the dead, weltering in blood, uttering, 
the moſt doleful lamentations, and ſtruggling, 
to diſengage themſelves Ton. each others, ar; 
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from the bodies of their flaughtered friends, 

&. the prince's interceſſion the lives of all the 
priſoners were ſpared, and many of the wounded 
recovered, through the attention and tender: 
neſe af thoſe $0 hoſe: care a were cons 


we 


: Tur number of the French found dead in 

different parts of the city, amounted to'fifteen 
hundred, among whom were upwards of three 
hundred perſons of diſtinction. And the pri- 


ſoners, including thoſe. who ſurrendered to tha 
prince of Orange, were computed at twb thou- 


ſand. So great was the loſs which Anjou 


ſuſtained from this ill-concerted enterpriſe : 


while only one hundred of the inhabitants 
were killed, and the ſame number wounded, 
It would be impoſſible, notwithſtanding |the | 
deſperate bravery of the citizens, to account 
for this extreme diſparity betwixt the loſs on 
the one ſide, and that on the other, were it not 


for a circumſtance which one of the hiſtorians®* 


has mentioned, that the French, either from 
negligence, or their general's confidence of 
ſucceſs, had brought very little ammunition 
with them, and, during the greateſt part of 
the combar, ſtood expoſed to the enemy's fire, 
without having any other weapon to defend 
them but their fwords, mu 3 


* Reidan, 
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fuſion with which Anjou mult have been over-,. 
whelmed, when he reflected on the egregious 
folly into which he had been betrayed. "He 
_ paſſed the night in a neighbouring fort called 
Berchem, where there Was neither furniture 


nor proviſions. From that pl: ace he wrote a 
letter to the ſenate of Antwerp, in which, after 
boaſting abſurdly of the Proofs which he had 


given of his attachment to the Netherlands, 


he ſubjoined, That although the rpisforrune ; 
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which had happened, had ariſen from the un⸗ 


worthy treatment which he had met with, yet, 


he was deeply penetrated with ſorrow and re- 


pentance on account of it; that he ſtill retained 
all his wonted affection towards them, and had 


ſent them this letter, partly to enquirę "what 
were their intentions with reſpe& to him, and 


partly to deſire that they would ſend him his 
Papers, furniture, and ſervants; hoping that 
' theſe laſt, who were entirely innocent of what 
had been done, ſhould not ſuffer any harm". | 


2 
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To his ies the a ade no return, 


but referred i it to the conſideration of the prince 


of Orange and the States; and in the mean" 


time Anjou, being utterly deſtitute of every 


thing neceſſary br the ſupport of his troops, 
left Berchem and directed his march towards 


— 
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ndremonde. He intended to have gone this 


— mer by che ſhorteſt road, but the citizens of 


1583p. 


Antwerp haying ſent a number of. armed veſſels 
to. oppoſe his paſſage over the Scheld, he was 
obliged to turn back, and to fetch a compaſe 


round by Duffel, Mechlin, Rimenant, and 
Vilvorden. In this march, beſides ſuffering. 


the greateſt hardſhips in his own perſon, he loſt 


a conſiderable number of his troops by an in- 
-undation of the river Nethe, F rom Duffel 


he wrote letters to the governors. of Bruſſels, 
and other places, in which he threw the whole 
blame of what had happened on the inhabitants. 


- af Antwerp, and repreſented the affair as a 
tumult, in which his troops, when upon their 


way to the camp, had interfered, but which 


had ariſen in conſequence of the ill uſage which 


he himſelf had received, This diſingenuous 
conduct ſerved to exaſperate the people of Ant» 
werp more than eyer againſt him, and they 
publiſhed a vindication of their conduct, ſet- 
ting forth, That they had in all reſpects de- 


meaned themſelyes towards him as became 
good and faithful ſubjects, They had given 


him even more than their proportion of the 
ſupplies, and had rajſed the ſum of ſeventy 
thoufand guilders ; which, inſtead of applying 
it to pay the arrears due to the army, he hag 
diſtributed among his French and Swiſs troops 


fo encourage them in their late atrocious at- 


"_ 


tempt. Nothing | 1 * 
juſt San to inipote that attertipe v0 the citizens 
of Antwerp, ſince, on the ſame day, the French 
troops had offered the ſame violence in other 


places, By the kind providence of Heaven, 
the plan concerted to enſlave them, had been 
fruſtrated, in ſuch towns as were of the greateſt 
importance; and jt was their earneſt prayer, 


= 
* 


"> 


that the duke might become ſenſible of the 


iniquity of his conduct, and reſolve for the 
future to govern the provinces conformably to 


thoſe fundamental laws of the conſtitution, 


which, at his acceſſion, he had rer "IE 


to obſerve.” 

Ta at news of he” had bree having 
been quickly diffuſed throughout the provinces, 
excited univerſal aſtoniſhment and indignation. 
The prince of Parma, deſirous to improve the 
opportunity which was preſented to him, at- 
tempted to reconcile the people to their ancient 


zovernment, But his endeayours were not 


more ſucceſsful now than formerly. The con- 


federates were deaf to his propoſals; and even 


refuſed to appoint nn to treat with him 
concerning peace, | 


* 


Tux States in the 1 mean time were delibera- 
ting concerning the letter which Anjou had 


written to the ſenate of Antwerp, Had they 
liſtened 


Delibera - 
tions of the 
States, 
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* 12 2 *. liſtened to that juſt reſentment with which they 
wee inflamed, chey would not have, heſitated: 


8 


tg declare that he had forfeited the ſovereignty. 


Bur they conſidered how extremely critical their 


ſituation was become, while Anjou yas maſter 
of ſeveral of their fortified towns, and the 


prince of Parma hoyered round them with an 
army, againſt which they were unable to con- 
tend. In this, perplexity they intreated che 
prince of Orange, who had hitherto remained 
filent, to aſſiſt them with his counſel, No 


perſon felt more ſenſibly for the diſtreſs into 


which Anjou's temerity had plunged the con- 


federacy; and no perſon had a juſter ground of 


provocation. It was by his means chiefly that 
Anjou had obtained the ſovereignty; and yet 


it could not be doubted, that in ſending Fer- 


vaques with troops to the caſtle, as above re- 
lated, the intention was to deprive him either of 
his life or of his liberty, Notwithſtanding this, 


William had at firſt interpoſed to prevent the 
citizens from uſing any violence againſt the 


priſoners; and he now gave the following con- 
ciliatory advice to the . in writing, as he 
generally did in matters which he Seemed of 
high importance. 


IT was not, he ſaid, without reluctance, 


| that he had reſolved to deliver his opinion. on 


the difficult queſtion which was now before 
| | them, 
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| them, as it had of late been. che practice 
many perſons to blame — 
tune that had befallen the confederacy. Even 
if he had been inveſted with abſolute authority, 
their cenſure would have been unjuſt, ſince the 
iſſues of things belong to God only, and no 
man can anſwer for the ſucceſs of the beſt con 
gerted enterpriſe. Conſidering his age, and 
the injuſtice with which he had been treated, 
it would be prudent perhaps not to expoſe him- 
ſelf again to the obloquy of his detractors. 
Bur his concern for the proſperity of the Nether- 
lands would not ſuffer him to maintain that 
ſilence, which a regard to his perſonal eaſe and 
ſecurity required; eſpecially as they aſſured him 
that they would take in good part, and inter- 
pret favourably, whatever counſel he ſhould | 


” ous 


n was farther "OI his 3 
than to attempt to juſtify that atrocious violence 
which had been lately perpetrated: on the con- 
trary, he thought the conduct of the duke had 
been ſuch as proved beyond a poſſibility of 

doubt, that he had forfeited his title to the 

ſovereignty. Notwithſtanding this, no per- 
ſon, he believed, who ſuffered himſelf to con- 
ſider attentively the courſe of events ſince 
their firſt connexion with the duke, would 
deny that this connexion had been attended 
3 | with 


* 
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2 o & with advantages. By his troops, not only the 


hey” "rf 


wo fiege of Cambray, but that of Lochem too, had 
been raiſed, and the whole province of Guelder- 


land thereby ſaved from the depredations of 
the enemy. In conſequence of his election, 


peace had been eſtabliſhed between the catholics · 


and proteſtants in France, and the latter left at 
liberty to enter into the ſervice of the States. 
Not to mention what they ought perhaps to 
prize more than any thing elſe, that, by elect- 
ing the duke for their ſovereign, not only the 
authority, but the name and arms of Spain, had 
been aboliſhed in the Netherlands, and a foun- 
dation laid, upon which their liberty might be 
firmly eſtabliſhed, provided they ſhould exert 


themſelves with their wonted zeal and vigour. 


When theſe things were conſidered, there would 


not appear much ground for the cenſures paſſed 


on thoſe by whom the duke's election had been 
promoted, But whether they had judged wiſe- 
ly or unwiſely, the States muſt now reſolve 
either to make peace with the king of Spain, or 
truſt for the future to their own ſtrength, or 
enter into terms of accommodation with the 


| duke, 


Wit regard to the firſt of theſe, he ob- 
ſerved, that beſides that all the ſame reaſons ſtill 
ſubſiſted againſt returning under the Spanith 
FORE which had formerly determined them to 

| ſhake 


think of reconciling themielves as —— to a == 


prince, whoſe name and enſigns were obliterat- 
ed, and whoſe authority they had Tſo ſolemnly 
renounced. There was truth in what ſome 
perſons (friends of Spain more than their na- 
tive country) had ſuggeſted, that it was more 
deſirable for the people of the Low Countries 
to be ſubject to a diſtant, than to a neighbour- 
ing prince, as it muſt be more difficult for the 
former, than for the latter, to encroach upon 
their liberty. But this maxim could not, in 
the preſent divided ſtate of the Netherlands, be 
urged in favour of the dominion of the king of 
Spain; who, beſides - poſſeſſing a powerful 
army ready to overwhelm them, was abſolute 
maſter of ſeveral of the provinces; and was 
therefore, in reality, much nearer to the con- 
ſeclerncy; than any other e 


Pram_Es by has and —— ks | 
they had. beſtowed. the ſovereignty on the duke 
of Anjou; and be, it could not be denied, 
had forfeited his title to it. This was acknow- 
ledged even by the duke himſelf, who was now 
ſenſible of his folly. But notwithſtanding his 


repentance, there was much ground to doubt 


of the expediency of entering into a ſecond 
agreement with one by whom the firſt had been 
& OT violated, There was ground to dread 
that 
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— duke had been once deluded, might again de- 

1. ceive him; and there was reaſon to ſuſpect, that 
confidence could not be ſoon reſtored Deren 
the French gn ad * 1 of the N raged 
"ances H&E) 


Ow the tiles kn, 40 e i is day 
to call their attention to the conſequences which 


muſt attend their refuſing to be pacified. The 
duke would deliver all the fortified towns 


which he poſſeſſed, into the hands of the Spa- 


niards. Both he and his brother, the king of 


85 France, would from friends be converted into 


the moſt bitter enemies; from whom all that 


miſchief might be expected, that can be con- 
trived and executed by thoſe who are ſtimulated 


by ambition, and inflamed with animoſity and 


reſentment. An immediate ſtop would be put 


by the French king to their commerce with his 


ſubjects; and while he would ſhut his harbours 


againſt their ſhips, he would open a paſſage 
through his dominions for the troops of the 
king of Spain. Even the queen of England, 


though highly diſſatisfied with the duke's con- 


duct, yet were ſhe to be informed that the 
States had obſtinately refuſed to be reconciled; 
would be exceedingly offended: And if they 
fhould loſe her favour; as well as that of France, 


to what other friend could they have recourſe; 
either 


pri it Ne bf brin- 


either able or willing to ſupport them? They 
muſt for the future truſt for their preſervation 
entirely to thernſelves. They muſt; without 
delay, make à numerous augmentation of their 
forces; and yet he knew not where theſe forces 
could be raiſed, ſince the devaſtation of the war 
had been ſo grert in every province of the con- 
federacy, that ſcarcely a ſufficient number of 
the people remained, to carry on their trade 


and manufactures. In order to maintain ſuch 
an army as was neceſſary, much larger ſums of 


ee were "ny than eder been 
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from thi ha * by now delivered to 


them, containing a particular deſcription of all 
the ordinary and extraordinary expences of the 
war. From the difficulty which they had ex- 
perienced in procuring money for paying the 


garriſons alone, they might judge whether they 


were poſſeſſed of funds adequate to the ex- 


pence both of theſe and of an army in the field; 


without which, it was  impoffible that they 
could IE "up Ne time refiſ the | 


We N 
Hz was ker from cla thoſe- who Y 


viſed them to truſt to the Almighty for pro- 


tection. The counſel of theſe perſons was pious 
and well intended; but he thought, that to 


engage in ** difficult enterpriſe. without the 


means 
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200K means of carrying it into execution, was more 


—— properly to tempt the Divine Providence than = 
to truſt in it; and that thoſe only could be ſaid | 
to exerciſe a proper truſt in God, who, after 
embracing the moſt favourable. opportunities | 
of action, had recourſe to Heaven by prayer, to 
crown their undertakings with ſucceſs. It be- | 
hoved them therefore ſtill attentively to con- 


1583. 


ſider their ſtrength and their reſources; and if, 


without foreign aſſiſtance, they ſhould find 
them ſufficient for the purpoſes which they had 
in view, they would, in his opinion, judge wiſe- 


ly in reſolving to retain the We in their 
own hands. 


Tuxkxk was a time when the people of the 


| Netherlands might have eſtabliſhed themſelves 


in this happy ſtate of freedom and indepen- 


dence; when, in ſpite of the king of Spain, 
they might have expelled his brother John of 


Auſtria from the provinces. But our preſent 


ſituation, continued William, is widely diffe- 
rent from what it was at the time of which 1 
| ſpeak. A powerful Spaniſh army, ſeconded 


by thoſe who were then our friends, is at our 


gates. The ſtrength of the confederacy is im- 
paired. Even with the aſſiſtance of the French 


troops, we have been unable to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of the enemy. If nevertheleſs you ſhall, 
upon inquiry, find that you are able, by mak- 

| ing 
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ben you were aſſiſted by others; baniſh for 
ever alk thoughts o an accommodation with 
the duke; and reſolve henceforth, alone* and 
unaſſiſted, to oppoſe. both him and the Spani- | 
ards. Proceed inſtantly to the execution of 
your deſign. But I dread that before you can 
make the preparations neceſſary for entering 
upon action, before you car collect either che 
troops or the money requiſite, and even before 
you can appoint a general to command your 
forces, many of your towns will be taken; and 
many of them, deſpairing of relief, will enter 
into terms of accommodation with the Spani- 
ards. For theſe reaſons you will judge, per- 
haps, that in your preſent circumſtances the 
wiſeſt reſolution which you can form, is to en- 
ter into a treaty of reconcilement with the 
duke.“ And if this ſhall be the reſult of your 
deliberations, 1 have only one other counſel to 
ſuggeſt, which is, to give particular atten- 
tion in your new agreement to prevent the for- 
tified. towns from being expoſed on any future 
occaſion to that danger from which the city of 
Antwerp has ſo narrowly eſtaped; and for this 
purpoſe to require, that no officer or ſoldier 
ſhall be admitted into garriſons without tak- : 
ing an oath of * and Nene to the 
States. cytes 
| o Van Meteren and Thuanus, | Om 
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Tuts reaſoning of the prince of Orange pro- 
duced the deſired effect upon a great majority 5 
of the deputies, and a negociation was imme- 
diately begun, and ſoon afterwards a treaty. of 
peace and. reconciliation was concluded on the 
following conditions : That all the French pri- 
ſoners in Antwerp ſhoyld be ſet at liberty, the 
duke's papers and other effects reſtored, and 
ninety thouſand guilders given him for diſ- 
charging the arrears due to his troops. T hat 
he ſhould deliver up all the towns which he had 
ſeized, retire to Dunkirk with four hundred 


foot and three hundred horſe, and remain there 


till every point of difference ſhould be entirely 
ſettled; that he ſhould renew the oath which he 


took at his inauguration, to govern the pro- 


vinces according to the fundamental laws, and 
that all his troops ſhould take an oath of alle- 
glance to the States, binding themſelves to 
ſerve them faithfully againſt their enemies, and 


never to be concerned in any attempt to > the 


Attempts on 
the life of 

the p ince 

of Olange. 


prejudice of their authority, 


As in promoting this agreement theprince of 


Orange appears to have acted under a convic- 
tion, that there was no other expedient by which 


the confederacy could be ſaved from ruin ; ſo, 
in being able to perſuade the States to adopt it, 
he gave the moſt convincing proof of his un- 


limited influence over that aſſembly. The 


8 
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people i in general, eſ] pecially in F landers and 
Brabant, were extremely averſe to any accom- 


modation. Their hereditary antipathy againſt 


the French had, on this occaſion, riſen to the 
greateſt height. Many of the deputies too 
were animated with the ſame averſion and re- 
ſentment; nor can it be doubred, that if they 
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had not been prevented by that deference which 


they had been long accuſtomed to entertain 


for William's opinion, they would have pro- 
ceeded againſt Anjou to the utmoſt extremi- 


ties, and have reſolyed never more to acknow- 


| ledge his authority. The Spaniards were not 


ignorant by whom the States had been prevent= 


ed from forming this reſolution; and they were 


now convinced, that, till the prince of Orange 
were removed, no event, however promiſing, 
would induce the confederates to return to their 
allegiance. They had recourſe therefore to the 


diſhonourable means of private aſſaſſination; 


and to attempt it, different perſons were inſti- 
gated about this time by Philip or his miniſters; 


one of them by Philip himſelf, according to the 


declaration of the criminal; but more probably, 
by his miniſters at Madrid: another by his am- 


baſſador at the court of France; and a third by 


the marquis de Roubais and the prince of 


Parma. The conſpiracy of the two former was 
detected, and they ſuffered death; and the laſt, 


a French officer, whom Roubais had taken pri- 
GS © - 20k 
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Diſcontents 
of the peo- 
ple. 


5 


is To of THE RETGN OF 


propoſal, in order to procure his liberty, gave 
information tb William's friends of the argu- 


ments which had been employed to perſuade 
him, and ſhewed by his. conduct afterwards in 


the ſervice of the States, the ſincerity of his ab- 
horrence of that unhallowed deed which be bad 
been folicited to perform. | | 


* F 1 
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TRE — to which the peince.was ſo often 
expoſed from the inveterate reſentment of the 
Spaniards, ought to have endeared his perſon 
and councils to his countrymen, and they pro- 
duced this effect in a high degree upon all thoſe 
who were able to comprehend the wiſdom and 
moderation with which he had conducted their 
affairs. But great numbers having formed 
their judgment of Anjou's election to the ſove- 
reignty, from the late unhappy confequences 


with which it had been accompanied, could 


not refrain from aſcribing ſome ſiniſter inten- 


tion to thoſe who had been active in promot- 


ing it. They were incapable of diſcerning the 
ſtrength of the motives by which William had 
been prompted to adviſe the States to renew 
their agreement, and they even foſtered ſuſpi- 
cions of his having attached himſelf to the duke, 
with a view to the attaining of ſome private 


r Meteren, p. 348. - 4 5 
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advantage. This ſpirit of diſcontent was-not B 
confined to the yulgar, but likewiſe infected — 2 


| ſeveral of the deputies of the States, who' be- 
came fullen and refractory ; and by their con- 
tentious oppoſition to almoſt every meaſure 
that was propoſed, diſturbed and retarded the 
deliberations of that aſſembly. A great majo- 
rity, however, of the members agreed to em- 
ploy the French and Swiſs troops under. mareſ- 
chal Biron, whom the duke had appointed to 


command them. Biron having not only had 
no concern in the attempt upon Antwerp, but | 
having been conſidered by, Anjou as one by 


whom it would have been oppoſed, was the moſt 


unexceptionable perſon to whom the command | 


could have been committed, and he had been 
long diſtinguiſhed for his military {kill and ex- 
perience. At firſt his arms were attended with 


ſucceſs. He compelled the fort of Wouda to 
ſurrender, and with inferior forces he repulſed 
the prince of Parma, who had attacked his lines - 
near the town of Roſendal. But it was impoſ- 5 


ſible for him with ſo ſmall an army to ſtop the 
progreſs of the Spaniards in other places, or to 
face them in the open field. Farneſe therefore 


puſhed his conqueſts with great rapidity, and 
made himſelf maſter of Endove, Dieſt, and 


Weſterlo, while he practiſed every art of nego- 


ciation and intrigue againſt 8 Ghent, and 


other places. 
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DvxixG the courſe of theſe' tranſactions the 
duke of Anjou fell into a lingering, illneſs at 
Dunkirk, which was generally ſuppoſed to be the 


effect of thoſe hardſhips which he ſuffered in 


Progreſs of 

the prince of 

Parma's 
arms, 


his retreat from Antwerp. Whether he believ- 


ed himfelf inſecure in his preſent ſituation, 
while the prince of Parma was ſo briſkly carry- 
ing on his conqueſts in the neighbourhood, or 


found that his health required a change of air, ; 


and a relaxation from the fatigue of buſineſs, 

or whether he had conceived hopes at this time, 
of obtaining, by a perſonal interview with his 
brother, more powerful affiſtance "than he had 
hitherto received, does not appear with ſuffici- 
ent evidence. But whatever was the motive 
which determined him, he left Dunkirk, and 
ſet out 1 for France. 


Tas prince of Parma was no ſooner | informed 
of his departure, than he quitted Herentals, | 
and led his troops to Dunkirk. The States, 


aware of the importance of, that place, ordered 


marſhal Biron to march with all his forces to 
its relief. But ſuch was the reſentment which 
the Ghenteſe and other Flemings had conceived | 
againſt the F rench, that no conſideration could 


prevail upon them to ſuffer Biron to paſs 
through their territories. They had reſolved, 


they ſaid, never to accede to the late agree- 
ment with the duke, whom they could not 
. TO truſt, 
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| kirk, which conſiſted wholly of French, gave 
| op the town in a few days to the prince of Par- 


truſt, and they would not be indebted to his B 95 97 1 
troops for their defence. The conſequence to 


be expected followed. The garriſon of Dun- mY i 


He then laid fiege to Nieuport, and took | 
it ie with ſo much facility, as gave ground fora 


| ſuſpicion of treachery on the part of the garri- 


ſon. He intended next to have inveſted Oſtend, 
but having learnt that the prince of Orange 
had taken particular pains to provide for its ſe- 


curity, he relinquiſhed his deſign; and having 


turned his arms againſt Dixmude and Menin- 
gen, he ſubdued theſe and ſeveral other places 


with a degree of celerity with which the people 
of the Netherlands had never been accuſtomed | 


to ſee any military enterpriſes carried on. But 


his ſucceſs ſerved only to dazzle and confound 


the confederates, inſtead of opening their eyes 
to the fatal conſequences of that diſcord which 
had expoſed ſo great a number of their aſſociates 
an eaſy prey to the Spaniards. Except aug- 
menting the garriſons of two or three towns, 
in the preſeryation of which ſome of the deputies 


were perſonally intereſted, no vigorous reſolu- 


tion of any conſequence was formed by the 
States, although they held their ſeſſions daily, 
and were daily alarmed with freſh accounts of 


ſome new 5 N . the W had ſuſ- 


tained. 
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 ABourT this time an incident fell out a 


Antwerp which ſtrongly marks che ſpirit by 
which the Flemings were actuated on this occa- 


ſion. The prince of Orange having given or- 


ders for building an additional rampart for the 
greater ſecurity of the caſtle, ſome ſecret parti- | 
ſans of Spain took occaſion from thence to in- 
ſinuate, that he intended to deliver that fortreſs 
to the French, and was now preparing it for 
their reception. The people too eaſily believ- 


ed this injurious ſuggeſtion; and having taken 


up arms, they ran tumultuouſly to the caſtle, 
with a reſolution to expel the garriſon. Wil- 
liam immediately preſented himſelf before 
them. . The ſight of a perſon whom they had 
been ſo long accuſtomed to revere, joined. to 
the evidence which they received on the ſpot, 


of the utter falſehood of that report which they 
had fo raſhly credited, appeaſed the fury of the 


greater number, and quelled the tumult. But 

there were ſome among them more audacious 
and malignant than the reſt, who called him 
by the contumelious names of deſerter and trai- 


tor of his country, This treatment, ſo un- 


merited from a people whom he had faved 
from ruin, affected him in the moſt ſenſible 


manner. He admoniſhed the magiſtrates wo 


take cogniſance of the licentiouſneſs of which 
they had been ſpectators. But finding, that, 


on account of the great number gf the guilty, 


6 | ny they 
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they were afraid to exerciſe their authority, he he 

lelt Antwerp, and retired into Zealand, after AL 
having delivered directions to the magiſtrates ne OY 
in writing, for the government and defence of e ö 
the city, and nominated the Sieur de St. Al. 
degonde, chief e eee ad 

the enſuing ren "BT 4 


„nenn did not 3 15 ES OE the 
place of his religence to withdraw : his attention 
from the ſouthern provinces. He. intereſtec 
himſelf as much as ever in their affairs, and 
meant only to provide for his own ſecurity, and 
to remove the aſſembly of the States (Which was 
ſummoned to meet at Middleburg) to a ſituation 
en $i depiics would: not be. © woch 


F „ 
_ the prince of Orange, and of the truſt and confidence which 
they repoſed in him, he received about this time à conſpi- 
cuous proof, by a reſolution into which all the cities entex- 
ed, except two, of creating him earl of Holland and Zea- 
land, with all the powers and privileges which belonged (o 
that ancient dignity. How far the prince himſelf contri- 
buted to their forming this reſolution, does not appear 
from the, cotemporary hiſtorians. It did not contradi& 
the treaty between the United States and the duke of Au- 

jou; as, by that treaty, the maritime provinces had only 
bound themſelves to contribute their ſhare of the public 
expences. Vet it was matter of ſome oblaquy againſ the 
prince, of whom it was ſaid, that he had not been inatten- 
tive to his private intereſt. 


influenced 
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no 4 x influenced by the emiſſaries of Spain, nor fo 
— much diſturbed in their deliberations by the 
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tumultuous diſpoſition of the people. He ſtill 
employed all his intereſt to reconcile the cities 
of Brabant and Flanders to the continuance of 
the French troops in the Netherlands, And 
his endeavours proved effectual with Bruſſels, | 


and ſome other towns which lay neareſt to the 


enemy; but Ghent, and moſt of the other 


cities, remained as inflexible as ever, and re- 
ſolved never to admit the French within their 
territories, or to be indebted to them for pro- 


tection. The States therefore found it neceſ- 


ſary to give orders for the departure of theſe 
troops, at a time when every friend of his coun- 
try, who ſuffered himſelf to reflect on the cri- 
tical ſituation of the confederacy, thought that 
the provinces ought rather to have made con- 


ceſſions to Anjou and the French king, in or- 


der to induce the latter to augment their num- 
ber. Biron put them on board tranſports a 
Birvliet, and thence n them 95 oY to 
France. 


Tux Spaniards were now at liberty to pur- 
ſue their conqueſts almoſt without oppoſition, 
Farneſe immediately formed the blockade of 
Ipres. Alloſt was fold to him by an Engliſh 


and Walloon garriſon for the payment of their 


arrears, The country of Waes, and the town 
of 
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conſequence, of which was, that the Veluwe, an 


a extenſiye territory, between the Iſſel and the 


| Rhine, was laid cine to the OI of the 


knemy, 1 
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of Ruplemonde on the Scheld, were Abdul 8 * 5 
and Zutphen too was taken by ſurpriſe; the eee 


ky In the mean time the ſecret partizans of 


Spain were daily increaſing i in Bruges, Ghent, 


and other places. Many perſons had declared 


themſelves againſt Anjou with ſo much vio- 


lence, that they dreaded his return. Many 


were intimidated by the rapidity of the prince 5 


of Parma's conqueſts. Some having been in- 


truſted with the public money, were afraid of 
being called to account for their management 


of it by the prince of Orange and the States, 
and all of them were allured to their firſt alle- 


giance by the moderation with which Farneſe 


treated ſuch as had already ſubmitted to him, 


and the ſtrict fidelity with ns he adhered to 
his engagements. f 5 '| 


Anon the perſons who, prompted by theſe 
motives, were deſirous of again reducing their 


country under the Spaniſh government, the 
prince of Orange had the mortification to find 


his brother-in-law, count Heremberg. This 


nobleman, weak, inconſtant, and governed by 
his wife, who was the prince 8 ſiſter, but had 


for. 
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BOO K los ſome time been at variance with her bro- 
_ ther, had formed the deſign of deliyering the 


province of Guelderland, of which he had 
been appointed governor, into the hands of 
the Spaniards. His plot having been detected 
before it was ripe for execution, he was ſeized | 
and impriſoned by an order of the States. But 
having been afterwards ſet at liberty upon his 
parole, he gave irrefragable proof of his Salt : 
by lying over to the enemy. Tg 


Tut prince Lo China? $ jntrigaes in Flanders 
were more ſucceſsful than thoſe of Heremberg. 
He was eldeſt fon of the duke D'*Arſchot, and 

| had been educated in the catholic faith, but 
ſome time before the preſent period, he had 
openly profeſſed the reformed religion, and 
attached himſelf with much apparent zeal to 
the party of the prince of Orange and the 
Skates. Conſcious that both his religion and 
patriotiſin were mere grimace, he had laboured 
with conſummate artifice to remove any ſuſ- 
picions that might be entertained of his fince- 
rity. He was perpetually ſurrounded with the 
proteſtant miniſters, with whom he lived on 
the molt familiar terms; and he publiſhed an 
apology for his conduct, in which, with the 
higheſt encomiums on the proteſtant faith, he 
ningled the bittereſt invectives againſt Philip, 


 beltowing on him every reproachful epithet 
which 


pn n. Kid Ger Su ay 


which the moſt implacable Hatred could ſug- 800K 
reſt, By theſe means he had infintated him 22 


fef into the favour of g 151g. 
Proteſtalits, and particulztly - OP 
who. conferred upon Him the government of 
their town. The prince of Orange, Having | 
1 


Ne information of a Tecret correſp' ndence. 


which he held with the catholics, had- at firſt 
n to Zee the . of { Broges 


1 


nw bing grows Boyd, a ee oder who 

commanded one of the regiments in garriſon, 

to deprive Chimai of his authority. Boyd 

affected to enter heartily i into the plan propoſed, 

but he betrayed the magiſtrates, and gave imme- 

diate information of their deſign to Chimai; 

who, through an artful miſrepreſentation of their 

conduct, was enabled to expel them from the 

city. He then put others into their place who 

were devoted to his intereſt, and till pretended 
all his wonted zeal for the reformed religion, - 

© having obliged many of the principal citizens to 

withdraw, he made himſelf maſter of the town, 

and then delivered it to the prince of Parma, "Ms: 

upon condition that the prince. ſhould confer 

upon him the government of the province. 

To the obtaining of this requeſt, which was 

granted by Farneſe, and confirmed by Philip, x 

Chimai thought himſelf the better intitled, as 

he had contributed in the ſame perfidious man- - 

: ES Ea mer" 
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ALA ner tc the reduction of Ipres, which, afterablock - 
da ade of nine months, had lately been obliged to 


1384. 


Desth of 


Anjou. 


ſurrender. Not long after this he threw off the 


maſk. of religion, and both he and one of the 


proteſtant miniſters, who had been a principal 


inſtrument of his deceit, publickly abjured 
Calviniſm, and declared themſelves converts to E 


the popiſn faith” 


An attempt of the ſame nature whit chi of 
Chimai on Bruges was made by Imbiſe, and 
other agents of Farneſe, to reduce Ghent and 
Dendremonde under the Spaniſh power. In 


order to ſecond their endeavours, the prince 


of Parma had pitched his camp between Ghent 


and Bruges; but the plan which had been form- 


ed · for the ſurpriſe of Dendremonde was difco+ 


vered, and Imbiſe, the principal contriver, who 
was chief magiſtrate of Ghent, a factious and 
turbulent old man, was condemned and exe- 


cuted. 


Dunixo theſe tranſactions, the prince of 


Orange was employed in eſtabliſhing a thorough 


reconcilement between the States and the Duke 
of Anjou, whoſe return with 4 numerous army 
William conſidered as the only. remedy for the 


"increaſing calamities of the commonwealth. 
There was mote reaſon now than ever to expect 
that Anjou would ſoon be able to fulfil his en- 


© Meteren, p. 357. Thuanus, lib. lxxix. . 
gagements. 
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gagements. Through the queen-mothe 
terceſſion, Henry had openly declared bas 


falugion to enam himfelt with vigour.in the Fa a = | 


port of his brother's intereſt in the Nether- 
lands. An ambaſſador had been ſent by the 
States to congratulate with the duke on this 
deſirable event, and to acquaint him of their 
having conſented to certain conditions which 
he had propoſed. His joy on this occaſion was 
extreme, and he now indulged the moſt flat- 
tering expectations; but he did not long ſur- 
vive theſe events, which gave him ſo much 
pleaſure. Having never enjoyed perfect health 
ſince the hardſhips which he underwent in his 
retreat from Antwerp, he was ſeized about 


this time with an illneſs which might have been peginning 
eaſily accounted for, from the unſound ſtate of 9 


his conſtitution; but which, agreeably to the 
practice of the age, was attributed to Poiſon 5 
Whatever was the cauſe, he died in great pain, 
at Chateau-Thierry, on the roth * h une, 
1584, at the age of thirty, 19522011 4% 


Sven was the concluſion of Fg refileſs life of His charaes 


* this prince; Waise weakneſſes and vices were ** 
equally- pernicious! to himſelf, to the Nether- 
lands, and to F rance. E of the fu- 


ll. 33 


* It was ſuppoſed to have bus given him by his phy- 
| fician,. bribed by the court of Spain, 
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2965 & ture, and unable to Judge: for himſelf, he was u 


gd 


Aſſaſſination 
of the prince 
of Orange. 


flave to the ſelfiſn p cf others, as well 
28 to his on humour and rice, He-ſeems 
likewiſe to have been ineapable of diſcerning 
the merſt or demefit of thoſe who - approached 
kim, or the ſoundneſs or folly of > counſels 
which they offered. He was not void of friends | 
ip or attachment, and he was active and am- 
bitious; but he was entirely deſtitute of that 
patience, fteadinels, and fefolution, which are 


neceſſary in carrying on any important enter - 
priſe; and his conduct towards the United Pro- 


vinces above related, too too clearly juſtifies What 


was faid of him by his ſiſter Margaret, that if 
fraud and infidelity were to he baniſhed from the 
oarch, there was in him a ſtock ſufficient fro 


which it might DE ſoon repleniſhed v. 


Ter his Sa at the preſence criſis, was 2 


real calamity to the people of the United Pro- 


vinces; but the memory of it was ſoon effaced 
by a much greater calamity, which in a few 
weeks afterwards befel them, in the death of 
the prince of. Qrange j againſt whom one of 


thoſe atrocious attempts, to which Philip's pro- - 
ſcription gave birth, proved at laſt ſucceſsful. . 
It was planned, and, afterwards executed in 
Delft, by: Balthazar Gerard, a native pe; Yille- 1 


7 fangs» Band a 
a & bn 


5 beagle. 275+. Dark, 1, i. PY 15 . 
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fans in Burgundy. This man, in order to fa- B 0 O K 
. oy » 2 ba N . ® . ee = FE BIEY XVIII. 
cCilitate his admiſſſon into the prince's preſence, _.Þ 


had called himſelf the fon of a French pro- 
teſtant, of the name of Guion, who had ſuffer- 
ed for the ſake of his religion. By this fictiti- 
ous account of his extraction, joined to an art- 


ful affectation of zeal for the reformed religion 


and the ſervice of the States, he became known 
to the prince; and William was ſo far deceived 


by this impoſtor, that he put him into the 


train of an ambaſſador to the court of France. 
This mark of confidence did not divert him 


from his ungenerous deſign; on the contrary, 


he had no ſoorfer returned from France, than 


he reſolved to carry it into execution; and he 
would have done ſo, as he afterwards declared, 
on his firſt arrival, when he was admitted with 


letters into the prince's apartment, if he had 
not neglected to furniſh himſelf with arms. 
But in a few days after, having returned to the 


palace, on the pretence of applying for a paſſ- 


port, he placed himſelf at the door of that 
apartment, in which the prince was at dinner 


with his wife Louiſa de Cologni, and his ſiſter 


the counteſs of Scwartzenburgh, and waited 
| there, with a cloak caſt round him, till they | 
were retiring into another room. The princeſs 
obſerving him look confuſed and pale, was 
greatly alarmed, and enquired what he wanted. 


He comes for-a paſſport, anſwered the prince ; 


Vor. II. WS when 
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— * when the aſſaſſin, ſtepping forward, ſhot bim 


„ . 


. 


July zoth. 


n the body with a piſtol loaded wich three 


ne William had time only to ſay, „ God - 


have mercy on me, and this afflicted people: I 
am grievouſiy wounded,” Immediately after 
which he fell down, and in a few moments af- 
terwards expired *; the princeſs, overwhelmed 
with anguiſh, looking on; whoſe peculiar fate 
it was to ſee her ſecond huſband murdered; as 
her illuſtrious father, and her firſt huſband, the 
amiable Teligni, had been, in the. e of | 
Paris, - ſome years before: 110 f 


Tux murderer i in . mean tighe 5 made 


his eſcape out of the palace by a back- door, : 


and had almoſt reached the ramparts. He was 


preparing to throw himſelf into the ditch, which 


was full of water, in the hopes of being able to oi | 


ſwim over, when he was overtaken by. two of 
the prince $ guards, 40 e - Tult 


1 + > 


'Upon his firſt examination he declared, tHe" 


| ſix years before the preſent period, ke had 


formed the deſign of putting the prince to 
death; that he had then been deterred from, = 


511 1 


his purpoſe by his friends; that he ha again, 


reſumed it, when the king publiſhed his edict * 


vey 


of proſcription ; that having been in the ſervice 
of Du' Pre, ſecretary to count Manſveldr, . 
had procured from him ſome blank ſubſcrip- 3 


* 
- 


2 1 the fifty -lecond year of his age, | 2105 
| tions 
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dts 3 the obunt's, which, in order to gain % 


eredit, he had delivered to the prince; that he 
had communicated his deſign to four jeſuits in 


Freves and Tournay, who aſſured him, that if 
he ſhould die in the execution of it, he would | 
be deemed Jane by the church, - „ 


10 theſe cirpuryſiances; 3 8 torture a 


applied, he ſubjoined, that the reward Pro- 


miſed in the proſcription had been his princi- 


pal motive; that he had made known his pur- 
poſe to the Prince « of Parma, and had been de- 


fired by him to converſe with his ſecretaty, . 
Chriſtopher Affonville ; ; that Aſſonville had de- 
ſired him to reflect on the difficulties. which he 


muſt encounter; but had affured him, that he 


could not perform a more acceptable ſervice 


either to the king or the prince of Parma; that 
he might depend with perfect ſecurity, upon 


receiving the money promiſed in the king's 
edict of Proſcription; ; but exhorted him re- 
peatedly to deny, in caſe of his being ſeized, 


that the prince of Parma had approved of his 
| deſign ; although the prince, he ſaid, had in 
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reality approved of it, and had conſented to oh _ 


uſing the blank ſubſcriptions, 


. „ he was W of 4 ſentence pro- 
nounced againſt him, in which it was ordained, 
that his right hand ſhould be burnt off, and 
| E e 2 the 


— 
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. K the fleſh of his body torn from the bones with 
— burning pincers, he was at firſt thrown! into the 


moſt dreadful conſternation, and lamented bit- 
terly that he, had ſuffered the thirſt of wealth 
ro betray him, into an action, which had plung- 
ed him into ſuch intolerable miſery; but he 
ſoon recovered his natural fortitude, and ſaid, 
that, far from repenting of what he had done, 
he was conſcious of having merited the favour 
of God, and was ſure of being admitted i into a. 
ſtate of eternal happineſs. And i in this temper 


of mind he remained, both i in, the interval be- 


fore his execution, and in the time of it, during 
which he exhibited a degree of compoſure and 
tranquillity | that filled the ſpectators with aſto- 


niſhment, i 


3s. *Þ$. We E fa 2h 


this deludedd wretch 170 the popiſh eccleſiaſtics i in 
the ſouthern provinces; and in many cities 
they would have lighted up bonfires, and cele- 
brated public rejoicings, if the conſent of the 


people could have been obtained; but even 


the prince of Parma's troops refuſed to join in 
theſe rejoicings, and openly declared their con- 
demnation of an act, which they found repug- 
nant to the dictates of their hearts, whatever 


might be ſaid in juſtification of it, on the prin- 


ciples of crooked politics, or the popiſh faith. - 


Ir 
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Ir will be unneceſſary to inform the reader 
of the grief and conſternation, which this 


melancholy event diffuſed throughout the con- 
federated provinces. Each perſon mourned as 
for his parent, his guardian, and friend, and 


felt for the loſs which the State had ſuſtained, 
as men are wont to feel for their private and 


domeſtic calamities. Being now deprived of 
the perſon whoſe wiſdom had, for many years, 


been their principal ſu pport, they conſidered 


themſelves as deſtitute and forlorn, and were 


_ overwhelmed with the moſt gloomy args 
2255 of their furure fate * 


Wei was any bes better fitted than the 
prince of Orange for the difficult ſituation in 
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which he was placed, or better qualified for 


the arduous taſk of delivering an injured people 
from the yoke of their oppreſſor. Even his bit- 
tereſt enemies allow him to have been poſſeſſed 
of vigilance, application, penetration, and ſa- 


gacity, joined with a peculiar dexterity i in go- 


verning the inclinations of men, and in conci- 
liating and preſerving their affections. To 


theſe accompliſhments both the hiſtory of his 


life, and the teſtimony of the beſt informed 


hiſtorians, authoriſe us to add the virtues of 


fortitude and magnanimity, of juſtice and equi- 


w Wed ies p. 363. Bentivoglio, -lib.-xii. Thuanas 
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ty, of patience, equanimity, and maderation, 


* which were never: perhaps faund united 1 in ons. 


perſon in ſo eminent a degree. Amidſt all 
the variety af fartune which he experienced he 
was never either elated or depreſſed: hut 
whether the events in which he was interefted 
were proſperous or adverſe, he preſerved on 
all occaſions the fame EI eee of 
ſoul. 5 5 POD i neee mk 111 
F 

1 a reſpectable mi hiſtorian”, 45 ends 
eufal of avarice and rapacity, yet that author 
has not been able to produce a ſingle fact ta 
juſtify his charge. It appears not from any. 
hiſtorian, that he was ever guilty of employ- 
ing his power for the purpoſe of advancing his 
private intereſt to the prejudice either of indi- 
viduals or the public. He always declined 


— 


taking any concern in adminiſtering the fi? 


nances. He did not even exact payment of the 
revenue which the States had appointed him; 
and at his death he left his private affairs ſo. 
much encumbered, that the States found it ne- 
ceſſary to make proviſion for the ee of hin 

widow and children *, - 


Cs ns dino has loaded him with wn — 
imputation of fraud and hypocriſy, of which. 


* Thuani Hiſtoria,” 1 Bentivoglio, * Wickfort, lib. ii. 


"* . however 


— —— — — 
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Auced by his meſt inveterate enemies. Before 


his' rupture With Philipj he teſtified on all 'gc&4- | 


fi6ns his difapprobatien of the meaſüres "that 
were purſued; and after it, he acted uniform» 
tf the part of an opti foe. He had he reli 
gion, fay ſome cathole writers, but whit his 
intereſt and ambition dictated. Tet he whs' des 
cent and irreproackable in his conduct, as wal 


423 
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invective, nor a ſinple'inftaves/ of deceit pro hoo 


as punual in diſcharging the functions of that = 


religion which he profeſſed; nor do theſe au- 
thors pretend to offer any other evidehce to 


juſtify their ſurmiſe, hut that he gave up the 


catholic religion, in which he had been edu- 


cated at the court of the emperor, and returned 


to that with which his mind had been tinctüted 
in his earlieſt infancy. His religion was, not 
indeed of the ſame ſpirit either with that of 
thoſe whom he forſook, or of many of thoſe 
whoſe cauſe he adopted. It ſuffered him not to 
regard either ſpeculative opinions or external 
rites, as ſufficient ground for baraſſing and 


butchering thoſe from whom he differed in opi- | 


nion. But in an age of cruel gloomy ſuperſti- 


tion, with which almoſt all the companions: of 


his youth were deeply infected, his religion, 
conformably to the example and precepts of its 


author, was mild, moderate, and humane. 


Nor was it to one ſect of Chriſtians only that 
| was 


** 2 EI * 
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132 his moderation and humanity extended. As he 
dd what he could, while he adhered to the ca- 
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tholic faith, to put a ſtop to the perſecution of 
the proteſtants; ſo after he had embraced the 
reformed religion, he exerted his moſt ſtrenu- 
ous endeavours to protect the catholics from 
violence, and to procure liberty for them to 


- exerciſe their religion as far as was conſiſtent \ 


with the public peace. To infer from this ; 
conduct that he had no religion of his own, is 
going a great deal farther than to aſſert the law- 


fulneſs of perſecution ; ; it is equivalent to main- 
taining, that no chriſtian can be ſincere who can 


live at peace with thoſe who differ from him. 1 in 
his religious perſuaſion, Hh 58 | 


Ir is not to the purpoſe which PRE popith 
hiſtorians intended to ſerve by their portraits of 
William's character, to ſay of him that he was 
ambitious : in itſelf, ambition merits neither 
praiſe nor blame, but is culpable or laudable 
according to the end at which it aſpires, and 
the means which it employs. But if we judge 
concerning the character of the prince of 
Orange according to this criterion, it muſt be 
impoſſible for perſons ſo oppoſite in their prin- 
— as the cathabie. and dackeltant bQoriage, | 


Ir with the former, we place the rights of | 


all ſovereigns « on the fame foundation, „ without 
diſtin- | 


- 


vamnay' FE KING OF SPAIN. 


right, intitled to exerciſe a deſpotic power over 


the religion and liberty of his ſubjects; if we 
believe, that, with the permiſſion of the pope, 

a King may violate his moſt ſolemn oaths, and 
that the obligations of his ſubjects to obedience 
remain in force, even after every condition 


upon which they entered into them has been 
violated: if, with ſuch principles as theſe, we 


Judge of the character of the prince of Gents 5 


it will be difficult not to conſider him as guilty 
both of perjury and rebellion ; and in this caſe, 
the moſt favourable verdict that can be paſſed 
upon his conduct, is to ſay, that it PR 
from a os ambition. «Mgt a e 


" Bor if, on the enki hand: we regard the 
pontifF's pretenſions to the power of ſetting men 


at liberty from their oaths as abſurd and impi- 
ous ; if we regard the rights of ſubjects as no 


leſs ſacred than thoſe of kings; if we diſtin- 


guiſh' between a prince inveſted with unlimited 


authority, and one whoſe power is eireum- 
ſcribed by the fundamental laws of the State; 
between a prince whoſe right to his dominions 
is indefeaſible, and one who obtained his ſo- 
vereignty only upon certain terms, which he 


ſwore to fulfil, while his — engaged to 
tk; yield 


| Fe between an abſolute prince and Bo 2 K 
the ſovereign of a free people, and believe thatͤĩ 


every prince is, by an indefeaſible and divine 
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»o 0K yield their obedience on condition of his ful- 


— filling chem; in, chis caſe, our judgment of 
15% William's character will be extremely different 


from what it was on the former ſuppoſition- 
We ſhall not be ſatisfied with barely aſſerting 


his innocence of thoſe: crimes of which his ene- 


mies have accuſed him, - but ſhall, confer upon 
him the glorious appellations which his coun- 
trymen beſtowed, of the father of his country, 
and the guardian of its liberty and laws, who 
generouſly ſacrificed his intereſt, caſe, and ſafe- 


ty to the public good, and who, firſt by. coun- 


{el and perſuaſion, and afterwards by force of 
arms, did more to reſcue his fellow-citizens 
from oppreſſion, than was ever done in ſuch 
unfavourable circumſtances 11 ys patriot, in 
the world before “. * | 


* William left iſſue, four ſons and eight daughters. By 
his firſt wife, Anne of Egmont, Counteſs of Buren, he had 
Philip William, who was detained for thirty years à pri- 
ſoner in Spain; and Mary * n who Was nn 


to count Hohenlo. 1 


By his ſecond: wife, Anne, Fra of Merion, 1 
of Saxony, he had prince Maurice, ſo much celebrated in 
the hiſtory of the Netherlands, and a daughter, named 


Emilia, who married Emanuel, fon of Don ba dh | 


of Crato. 
- By his third wiſe, Clradfored de Bourbon, A * 
the duke de Montpenſier, he had fix daughters, viz. 

1, Louiſa Juliana, who was married to Frederick IV. 


| EleQtor Palatine. . 


2d, Elizabeth 7 
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2d, Elizabeth, whom he gave in marriage to Henry de la BOOK. 


Tour, duke of Bouillon; and who, beſides other children, 
bore her huſband the celebrated Viſcount de Turenne. 
3d, Catharine, who married Lewis, Count de Hanau. 

4th, Charlotte Brabantina, married to Claude, Duke de 
la Trimouille, to whom ſhe bore the celebrated counteſs 
of Derby, who diſtinguiſhed herſelf during the civil wars in 


England ; and from whom are oe the r noble 


families of Derby and of Athol. 
th, Charlotte Flandrina de Naſſau, who emdencod: the 


Catholic erg and died{abbeſs of St. Croix in Poitiers. 


And, | 
th, Emilia * Naſſau, ws was married to the duke of 


Lanſberg. 
By his fourth and laſt wife, teln de Coligni, daughter 


of the great admiral de Chatillon, William had one ſon, 
 Henry-Frederic, who ſucceeded his brother Maurice in 


the principality of Orange, and in his . ia the Unit- 
ed Provinces. 


Befides this numerous offipring, William left a natural 


ſon, Juſtin de Naſſau, who was highly reſpected for his 


© bravery and conduct, was intruſted with ſeveral, important | 


commands, and is often mentioned in the ſequel. 


, 
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